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RES AKD0A VKTDBTIS NOYTTAISH DARK; HOVI8 A0CTORITATE1I ; OBBOI.HTIB, MlTOUtt; 
OBHCOHIS, LUCBM; FABTIDITia, GBATICUM; DDBII8, fidem; omnibus vibo NATUHAtl, 
BI NATURAL SUA OMNIA. 

IlAQITB RUI HON AMICCTIS, VOLOIBBK ABDNDD PDLCIIBUM VTQtIB MAONIRCVH BT. 

(It ii a difficult thing to give newness to old things, authority to new things, beauty to 
things out. of use, tame to the obscure, favor to the hateful (or ugly), credit to the doubtful, 
nature to all and all to nature. To sucb, nevertheless as cannot attain to all these, it is 
greatly commendable and magniBcial to have attempted the same. 

PuMT, — preface to his Natural Hittorf. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THE vitality of the interest in anything pertaining to Abra- 
ham Lincoln has recently had a new proof, in the great 
prices obtained for Major Lambert's famous Lincoln collec- 
tion, at auction in New York, and for letters and personal relics 
sold by various dealers. Even his inkstand, used by him from 
1849 to I860, and bearing marks of its long service, is priced at 
$1,000 in a recent catalogue. 

It is therefore with renewed pleasure that we present our sub- 
scribers with a reprint of the second of the three plays — all very 
scarce — on the subject of the martyred President. This is en- 
titled "J. Wilkes Booth"; and while much inferior in imagination 
and construction to the first one (Madame Surratt), which forms 
our Extra Number 20, is even rarer. We are indebted for 
permission to use it, to the kindness of Mr. Judd Stewart, of New 
York, whose Lincoln collection rivals Major Lambert's in extent 
and value. 
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: • :: : • ... DEDICATION 

To B. A. Bush, my esteemed and honored friend, I most respectfully 
inscribe this play; and trust, that the fruit of my first efforts mil be re- 
ceived as a token of the sincerest friendship, and a memoir of the many 
happy days we passed together. 

W. A. LUBY. 

PERSONS 

Booth, 
Davis, 

SURBATT, 

Habbold, 

Thompson, !» Conspirators. 

OXaughlin, 

Payne, 

Db. Mudd, 

Atzbbodt, 

Sbwabd, Secretary of State. 

Lincoln, President of the United States. 

Mas. Lincoln, wife of President Lincoln. 

Wkichman, acquaintance of Surratt's. 

Lloyd, an innocent accomplice. 

Mn» Habbis, 1 c ■ j f t • I 
,, „ * } Friends of Lincoln. 

Maj. Bath bun, J 

Maj. Sbwabd, la re j 

__ „ 1- sons of Seward. 

Fbederick Sbwabd, \ 

Robinson, an attendant. 

Mihs Sbwabd, daughter of Secretary Seward. 

Gabbett, a farmer. 

Officers, friends, attendants, etc. 



SYNOPSIS 



This play is founded on the assassination of President Lincoln, the 
nineteenth President of the United States; the assault upon Secretary Sew- 
ard, his son and attendants; the origin and progress of the plot; the cap- 
ture of Seward's assassin, and the tragical end of him who has deprived the 
Nation of her greatest and most honored chief, Abraham Lincoln. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by William A. Lvar, 
in the office of the Librarian of Congreaj, at Washington. 
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J. WILKES BOOTH; 

OR 

THE NATIONAL TRAGEDY. 



ACT I.— SCENE I. 

A room in Davis' house. Enter Davis. 

Davis. From my infancy to my manhood, I have always 
cherished and battled for the thought of freedom; first, I bore 
arms in behalf of my country, and marched to defend her against 
the invasion of a foreign foe. Then, when triumphant victories 
crowned my youthful labors in the field — when war had ceased to 
devastate the land, and peace reigned monarch from one end of 
the Union to the otheir — I resigned the commission which the 
people had intrusted to my care, intending to pass the remainder 
of my days in the quiet and pleasure of a happy home. But alas! 
I had scarcely reached that sanctuary of repose, when I was again 
called forth into the field of national strife. But not this time to 
the battle field, where thunder is but a discord to the agonizing 
cries of the wounded and distressed; but to the national rostrum, 
where dignity, honor, and integrity are supposed to be the crown- 
ing virtues of the representatives of the American people. I 
found there a labyrinth of fraud, hands contaminated with the 
most atrocious of vices, and intrigue curtained by the screen of 
contending parties. My first movement was to disarm the un- 
faithful, to raise that curtain which closed between the real and 
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6 J. WILKES BOOTH; 

assumed character of those whom the people were content to de- 
nominate their representatives. All was in vain, for the chains of 
partisans were too strongly welded together, and all the influence 
I could bring to bear, was insufficient to melt them. I served the 
people faithfully; I supported and opposed measures, according 
as I thought they would be beneficial or injurious to the public 
welfare; I guarded inflexibly the interests of my own State, but 
after all my watchfulness and vigilance, after all my care and re- 
lentless efforts in behalf of universal justice, the war which has 
been ripening through years, and which to-day crimsons the green 
fields of nature, could not be averted. 

Enter Servant with a card. 

Servant. Sir, a gentleman awaits you in the parlor; he bade 
me bring you this card. ( Handing card.) 

Davis. (Reads from card) "J. Wilkes Booth." (To ser- 
vant) Show him into my private room; tell him I will join him 
immediately. [Exit servant.] Our cause is a noble one. We will 
leave the question of its righteousness to the tribunal of the civil- 
ized world; but now, something must be done, time is precious — 
Lincoln, Johnson, and the whole Cabinet must be destroyed. 

[Exit. 
ACT I— SCENE II. 
Davis' private room; Booth seated, hat in hand; enter Davis with 
a newspaper. 

Davis. Mr. J. Wilkes Booth, I believe? 

Booth. (Rises and bows) The same, sir; and you, if my 
memory does not mislead me, are Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America? 

Davis. At your service, Mr. Booth. 

Booth. You see, Mr. Davis, I know you. A few years ago, 
I had the pleasure of seeing you at Washington, though with your 
acquaintance, I was never honored till the present moment. 
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OR, THE NATIONAL TRAGEDY 7 

Davis. Do you come direct from Washington? 

Booth. Not direct, sir; I have been spending some time in 
the Southern States, partly professional, and with a view of rend- 
ering what services might be in my power to the States which justly 
claim, and are struggling for a separation from the Union. 

Davis. Then you espouse the cause of the South? 

Booth. Espouse it? Aye, and ever have; even from the 
very first, when Sumter trembled under fire of your cannon. 

Davis. Good! such words, issuing from a mouth of one so 
true, so brave, and loyal as reputation marks you, will cheer a 
despairing heart even in the very midst of despondency, and ex- 
hilarate those who are drooping for want of comfort. 

Booth. My intention is not to arouse the sinking spirit of a 
bereft people, by words carelessly strewn, or thoughts falsely 
uttered; not to elevate them to an inconsistent degree of rapturous 
delight, or place them upon a standing, from which a fall, or the 
least shadow of suspicion, would precipitate them into a darkened 
gulf of sorrow, deeper and drearier than that, from which hasty 
words, or careless thoughts, might, for a time, rescue them. No! , 

my intention is to take the matter coolly; to work, without seem- f f ,- , '■> •* X 
ing to contemplate effects; to assist them, without appearing in- 
terested in their cause. 

Davis. I feel that our cause is just. I recognized on my 
first entrance into Congress, that the rights of the South were being 
trampled in the dust, that whenever questions would arise, involv- 
ing the interests of the Southern people, they would be slighted 
and cast aside, never to be considered again. But this course of 
imposition could not last forever; the Southern people were soft, 
but not so credulous as to forfeit their rights and interests without 
remonstrance. I left the Senate, placed myself at their head, and 
am determined to live or die with their cause. Conscience tells 
me I am right, reason urges me on, and the God of battles will 
crown our efforts with success; and the Northern States will yet 
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8 J. WILKES BOOTH; 

bow, in reluctant humiliation, before our grand and triumphant 
march into their pompous cities. 

Booth. How goes the struggle now? 

Davis. Not very favorable for our cause at present. The 
tables seem turned; but some means must be devised by which 
our victory will be ensured, and a speedy termination placed be- 
yond the reach of disappointment. 

Booth. Can you conceive of any plan by which those re- 
sults may be successfully accomplished? 

Davis. Aye, sir; plans innumerable, the accomplishment of 
which will place the cross-bars of the Confederation among the 
symblematic (sic) emblems of independent nations. 

Booth. By what means then would you effect this grand re- 
sult? 

Davis. Listen! He who is prudent, guards his wisdom with 
secrecy; the false may come in the guise of the most ardent friend; 
but the penetralia of great plans are as diamonds in possession of a 
pauper, and, like them, will be withheld, until a price consonant 
with their value be offered. 

Booth. (Aside) He distrusts me; he looks upon me as an 
unprincipled traitor, striving to elicit his foul designs! {To Davis) 
Sir, keep your plans; and if in secrecy they will work the end de- 
sired, if they will place the cross-bars of the Confederation among 
the symblematic emblems of independent nations, guard them, 
with all the wisdom of your suspecting nature, and treasure them, 
in the most sacred place of your ungrateful heart. I come not here 
to probe into the secrets of your private home, or lurk a traitor 
behind the guise of other faces. 

Davis. Excuse me, Mr. Booth; but if you will calmly con- 
sider the subject upon which we speak, you will see the necessity 
of being guarded in our remarks, and reticent toward those with 
whose real character we are yet unacquainted. 

Booth. Sir, if I have been too hasty in resenting what might 

910 
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OR. THE NATIONAL TRAGEDY 9 

appropriately be termed a reflection upon my character, and a 
misconstruction of my visit here, I humbly and sincerely ask your 
pardon. I came to consult with you as a friend and advocate of 
your cause, having seen in this morning's paper an article — 

Davis. Yes, I have seen that article myself, and was about 
to read it, when a domestic announced you in the parlor. It Is 
singular that it should have slipped my memory so; yet, it is not 
very imperative, and probably as well that it did. 

Booth. Is that the paper which contains the article? 

Davis. Yes, I will read it: (reads') "Any person, or persons, 
who will secure and deliver up to the authorities of this government 
the person of Abraham Lincoln, will receive a reward of $50,000." 

Booth. Have you any idea of the authorship of that anony- 
mous and startling announcement? 

Davis. Not the slightest. 

Booth. Would you be reluctant to tell me, if you had? 

Davis. To be candid with you, Mr. Booth, I think I would, 
at present. 

Booth. Very well; I expected as much; yet, I declare, I 
must admire your vigilance. 

Davis. You see, I might have an idea 

Booth. I'll take your word that you haven't. 

Davis. But I was about to add 

Booth. Do you think that the announcement is serious? 

Davis. I have no reason to doubt it. 

Booth. Know you if the people of Richmond have any ill 
feeling toward Mr. Lincoln? 

Davis. As a man, I think they haven't; but as a President, 
they abhor and detest him. 

Booth. Think you that his removal from office would ma- 
terially alter the present plan of operation? 

Davis. Most decidedly; it would be a very important factor 
in our cause. 

911 
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10 J. WILKES BOOTH; 

Booth. Are you in favor of removing him in the manner 
suggested by the advertisement? 

Davis. I must admit that I am. 

Booth. Could not his removal be accomplished by other 
means less dangerous to the undertaker? 

Davis. Possibly, though I know of none. 

Booth. Would you be in favor of becoming an interested 
party in his abduction? 

Davis. That would depend on who the other parties were. 

Booth. And of sharing the expenses incurred in the operation? 

Davis. Yes, of defraying the whole, and guaranteeing the 
reward herein mentioned {indicating the paper). 

Booth. Then, seeing that you would become a party in his 
abduction, provided the others could be implicitly relied upon, I 
will put the question as to whom you consider most competent of 
assuming the responsibility of so important a charge? 

Davis. He whose mind is ever active, whose heart is with 
our cause, whose love is with our country; who will brave all 
things, even the very gallows, rather than swerve in resolution, or 
falter in determination; who will be awake, when his eyes are 
closed in slumber, and observant, when there's nothing great to see. 

Booth. Who, think you, is such a man? 

Davis. By what I have heard, and seen, and noticed, none 
could be more worthy than yourself. 

Booth. Were I to engage to perform that delicate business, 
would you trust me? 

Davis. Implicitly. 

Booth. And if I got into trouble, assist me? 

Davis. Most assuredly. 

Booth. Then I accept, and swear, by the God in heaven, 
that he, who is now President of the United States, will, within 
two months, fall from his throne of power! 

Davis. Well said, my friend; I congratulate you on your 
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bravery;and trust, that the oath just taken, will never be revoked. 
Booth. While life lasts, the incentive will grow in strength; 
beyond that, I know not what may come. 

Davis. Now that we have arrived at an understanding, sat- 
isfactory and pleasing to both, let us part. I have some business 
to attend to, and will meet you again in the morning (starts). 
Booth. Hold! one thing more, ere we separate. 

(Stops and looks back.) What's that, my friend? 

A compact. 

A compact? 

That's what I said. 

Not at all necessary. 

But very essential. 

How so? 

In case that any misunderstanding should occur, a 



Davis. 
Booth. 
Davis. 
Booth. 
Davis. 
Booth. 
Davis. 
Booth. 
covenant — 
Davis. 



We will waste no more time on that (rings). 

Enter Servant 

Serv. Sir, did you ring? 

Davis. I would like some writing material immediately. 
[Exit Serv.] Have you any associates who would assist you? 
Booth. Money will secure an army of them. 

Re-enter Servant (with materials). 

(Takes them.) That will do. [Exit Serv.] Will you 



Davis. 

write it? 
Booth. 
Davis. 



If you desire (writes). There, is that acceptable? 
Qjooks it over.) Yes, there is nothing objectionable 
in it. (Signs and gives it back to Booth.) 
Booth. Don't you wish a copy of it? 

Davis. I will trust you till morning; I guess nothing will 
happen to demand it. I will expect you in the morning. 
913 
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Booth. I will be here. 

Davis. (Rings.) I will have the servant conduct you to 
the door. 

Enter Servant 

Davis. (To Servant). Show this gentleman out. 
[Exit Booth with Servant at r. 2 e., and Davis at l. 1 e. 

ACT I— SCENE III. 

Hotel — Booth entering. 

Booth. Ahem! the idea of that old cove trying to get the 
best of me. He did not have any idea of the authorship of that 
anonymous advertisement, or letter — or whatever you call it. 
Would he bear a share of the expenses of the job? Yes, the whole; 
and how ready he was to guarantee the payment of the reward. 
Ah! well might he speak of falsity, for it is apparent in his every 
act, it is stamped upon his countenance, it is mingled with his 
words. Falsity, the most despicable element of man, is jeweled in 
the virtues of the human race. He who soars with wings of wis- 
dom, will fall, ere his journey's end is reached; and he, who, by 
shrewd cunningness, strives to deceive the real actor, will only de- 
ceive himself. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Sir, a gentleman. [Surratt enters. Exit Servant.] 

Booth. Why, how do you do, old fellow? (shakes hands). 
It is a long time since I saw you. 

Sur. Yes, quite a while. I was in Cuba making arrange- 
ments for that clothing which was purchased, and which is now on 
its way to New York. 

Booth. What clothing? 

Sur. That infected clothing which is contemplated being 
sold to pawnbrokers in New York City. 
914 
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OH, THE NATIONAL TRAGEDY 18 

Booth. Are they aware of its character? 

Sur. Why bless you, no. 

Booth. I feelsorry for it: I do, indeed. I can never look 
upon the wholesale slaughter or murder of innocent people with- 
out feeling repugnant towards those who conspire to destroy them. 

Sur. But, my dear friend, you must remember the noble 
cause for which 'tis done. 

Booth. Noble may be the cause — but damnable the action. 

Enter Davis. 

Davis. Excuse my intrusion, gentlemen, I was not aware 
that the parlor was occupied. 

Booth. No intrusion at all, sir. Mr. Davis, allow me to 
present my respected friend, Mr. Surratt, of Washington. 

Davis. Mr. Surratt, I am very much pleased to meet you.' 

Sur. Mr. Davis, the honor of your acquaintance affords me 
great pleasure. 

Davis {To Surratt). Do you contemplate remaining any 
length of time in the city? 

Sur. No, sir; I depart in a few hours; I am on my way from 
Cuba, and desire to reach home as soon as possible. 

Davis. I regret that you cannot remain with us a few days 
at least. 

Sur. I would be delighted to do so; but engagements de- 
mand my immediate return. Gentlemen, as I have some business 
that demands my attention in the city before I leave, I must bid 
you adieu. 

Booth. Farewell, dear friend, we'll meet again ere long, at 
home; the days that elapse will be fraught with tidings of a prodi- 
gious nature; and on them, will depend the triumph of the South- 
ern cause. [Exit Sur.] 

Davis. Have you formed any plan yet as to the course of 
action to be taken in this matter? 
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Booth. I have; I will proceed to Washington; there I have 
friends, and money can secure accomplices. I will lay a plot, such 
as the mind of man never before conceived; and weave a web of 
fate around the whole Cabinet, through which they can never 
break. My actions shall become changed; in the public belief, 
insanity will grasp me; and strange or improper conduct be at- 
tributed to its effects. Dementia will act my friend; it will serve 
me when all others are beyond my reach. Mr Davis, I love the 
cause for which the South is struggling; I love to see her banner 
wave triumphant o'er the field of battle; I love to hear the shouts 
of victory pass from line to line; I love to watch the smiling faces 
of the loyal dead, as they crouch in sweet repose, beneath the 
ponderous feet of Moloch. 

Davis. May your sentiments be ever as they are this mo- 
ment, and may your feelings reverberate in every portion of the 
land. I will arrange with the Secretary of the Treasury so you 
can get the reward- 

Booth. My labors are beyond the reach of money, and only 
love of country can command them. Others may crave that paltry 
sum you offer, but I would loathe to take it as a gift \Exit]. 

ACT II.— SCENE I. 
Mrs. Surratt's house. Mrs. Surratt, Surratt, and Booth. 

Mrs. Sur. Mr. Booth, you act very strange since your re- 
turn from the South. People say there is a very noticeable change 
in you. 

Booth. Do you notice any change? 

Mrs. Sur. I most certainly do; before you went to the 
South, you were cheerful, pleasant, and happy; now you are cold, 
sedate, and melancholy. 

Booth. The climate must have had an injurious effect on 
me; I do not feel as well as I did before I visited that section of the 
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country. I think I will take a trip to Canada, it is a healthy place, 
and may serve to alleviate that drowsy feeling which so oppresses 
me [Exit]. 

Sur. Mother, what do you think ails Booth? He is not at 
all the fellow he used to be. 

Mrs. Sur. My dear son, I think there is something wrong. 

Sur. Something wrong? Why, mother, you don't think he's 
ill, do you? 

Mrs. Sur. Not physically. 

Sur. Then you believe there is something on his mind that 
troubles him? 

Mrs. Sur. I do. 

Sur. Can you surmise anything which he would conceal 
from us? 

Mrs. Sur. The disposition and character of people are as 
different as people themselves. 

Sur. Booth has always confided in me, and if there is any- 
thing unusual up, I think he'll tell me. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Mr. Surratt, a gentleman awaits you in the reception 
room. 

Sur. Did he send his card? 

Serv. No, sir; nor would he oblige me with his name. 

Sur. What sort of a looking man is he? 

Serv. If he would remain still, he would have the appearance 
of a thorough gentleman; but he is continually looking around, and 
seems to be taking cognizance of every thing in the room. 

Mrs. Sur. Is he an elderly gentleman? 

Serv. No, madam; he is not; he is about thirty — perhaps 
not quite so old. 

Sur- I am engaged at present, and have no special desire to 
be interrupted by this eccentric person. Tell him I am not at 
liberty to see him now. [Exit Serv.] 

917 
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Mrs. Sur. Who can that strange man be? 

Sur. I don't know, though most likely a country friend. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Sur. WeU? 

Serv. He persists in remaining; he says that he'll remain 
where he is until he sees you personally. 

Mrs. Sur. What impudence! 

Sur. My friend, whoever he is, must have some important 
business with me, or else he would be more reserved in his conduct. 

Mrs. Sur. Possibly he is some crazy person who 

Sur. No, mother, I think not; all men are not what they 
seem; appearance is frequently at variance with designs, and the 
study of human character, is a tour over the field of nature. {To 
Serv.) Tell the gentleman that I will be with him immediately. 

Mrs. Sur. If you see 3. Wilkes again this evening, tell him 
I would like to see him before he leaves for Canada. 

Sur. I will inform him of your desire, mother. I will now 
join this eccentricity below. [Exit both.] 

ACT II.— SCENE II. 

Reception room — Payne — Surratt entering. 

Sur. Why Payne, old fellow, how do you do? You are the 
last man I expected to meet here. 

Payne. I scarcely expected to call on you, but the city be- 
ing on my way to Canada, I thought I would pay you a visit. 

Sur. And I assure you that you are welcome, and will receive 
the hospitality which is due a guest; and the friendship which 
one friend should bestow upon another. 

Payne. Surratt, you have always been a true and faithful 
friend; your loyalty I will never doubt, and I am already under 
more obligations to you than I can ever repay. 
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Sur. My dear friend, trouble yourself not about things which 
are in themselves peaceful. 

Payne. By the way, when did you see our friend J. Wilkes? 

Sur. I saw him this morning. He has changed wonderfully 
since his Southern trip. He seems to have something on his mind 
which is distressing him beyond description. 

Payne. Where, think you, I would be most likely to find 
him? 

Sur. When wanted, he is about as hard to find as a needle in 
a haystack. He is everywhere, and nowhere; knows everything, 
and sees nothing. 

Payne. But he is in the city, is he not? 

Sur. I couldn't say; he was here this morning, but is now 
doubtless on his way to Canada. 

Payne. Did he contemplate going to Canada? 

Sur. He said he would go there, as he thought it would im- 
prove his health. 

Payne. Is that the only reason he assigned for his going 
there? 

Sur. It is. 

Payne. Well, if I'm not badly mistaken, he does not go to 
Canada solely for the improvement of his health. 

Sur. Do you think he had other reasons for going there? 

Payne. Without any doubt, he had. 

Sur. Of what nature might they be? 

Payne. Of a nature that requires them to be kept secret. 

Sur. Is it possible that Booth has become entangled in a web 
of which he desires the world to be ignorant? 

Payne. Dear friend, it seems he has. 

Sur. How came you in possession of such mysterious knowl- 
edge? 

Payne. By happening to be one of the few who are destin- 
ed to become famous in the history of the Confederate States. 
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Sur. You speak enigmatically; lam unable to comprehend 
you. 

Payne. And your inability to grasp my meaning, speaks 
none the worse in your favor. Man must learn to curtain his 
thoughts by words, or the passing winds might bear them to 
unhealthy climes. 

Sur. I am entirely at sea to your meaning. 

Payne. And perhaps it would be better that you remain so. 

Sur. Be that as it may, my anxiety is increasing in your 
evasive — 

Payne. Say, rather, forbearance upon a subject which ere 
long will become a national theme. 

Sur. May I enquire — 

Payne. Anybody may inquire, but few are given the balm 
which soothes the nerves of anxiety. 

Sur. Do you believe me the friend that you found me in 
years gone by? 

Payne. I do, and will ever regard you the same. I once 
trusted, and found you true; tried, and found you loyal; and in 
the bosom of suspicion, put you down as a confidential friend, to 
whom I might unhesitatingly entrust the most delicate of secrets. 

Sur. I am glad that you hold me the friend of former days, 
and am pleased to know that it was not through the fear of dis- 
closure that you withheld the secret which ere long will become a 
national theme. 

Payne. It was not, dear friend, but through a feeling that 
walls are not always without ears, or that secret receptacles are 
ever absent. 

Sur. I credit you for your thoughtfulness, bu,t on the present 
occasion, it is altogether unnecessary. 

Payne. It is safe in the tomb, for the lips of the dead will not 
betray the secrets of the living; but here, where walls are to hide 
the presence of the living, 'tis best beware. 
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Sur. But, I assure you that we are alone, and will not be 
disturbed. 

Payne. Then I will tell you that which is foremost in my 
mind. About one year ago, while Lee was meeting defeat on every 
hand, when his legions were falling on the line of march for want of 
food, and worn out by fatigue — when the soldiers, whose bravery 
will never be doubted, and whose patriotism will ever thrill the 
armies of the world, were fast losing confidence in their cause, a 
plan was conceived by which the whole Cabinet, President and 
Vice President, together with Gen, Grant, were to be murdered 
or otherwise disposed of, so as to leave the Federal Government 
without a head, in which event the Confederate troops might march 
without effectual resistance into their capital, and terminate the 
most bloody and memorable war that has ever marred the pages of 
history. Although this plan was conceived about a year ago, -it 
was not perfected until very recently — about the time that Booth 
made his Southern trip, I believe. 

Sue. By whom, and where, was this extraordinary plot 
originated? 

Payne. People assign its nativity to the Knights of the 
Golden Cross ; but those who are more intimately acquainted with 
the subject, are silent as to its fountain head. 

Sur. Then, if people are beginning to assign it an origin, it 
is not a secret that demands much caution? 

Payne. It is a secret, and it is not. In the North, few know 
anything about it; in the South, it is the key-note of nearly every 
conversation. 

Sur. And do the people look upon it as an act that the world 
and humanity will sanction and approve? 

Payne. Little it matters how the people regard it. The 

preservation of the Confederacy is the one great cry that issues 

from the mouth of agony in the South. Human blood crimsons 

the purest rivers in our land, and the virtue of the North has al- 

021 
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ready crossed the meridian; and, like the sun, is sinking, little by 
little, and will finally disappear beyond the horizon of vice, in the 
bosom of the most ardent friends of the Union. The South is 
right. A noble cause is the object of contention. Money may 
draw a line of discrimination between the right and the wrong, 
but noble hearts will beat on either side. 

Enter Mrs. Surratt. 

Mrs. Sur. My dear son, I (perceives Payne) excuse me, 

I did not know you had company. 

Sur. No harm whatever, mother. Mr. Payne, allow me to 
make you acquainted with my mother; mother, this is Mr. Payne, 
an old and venerable friend of mine. 

Mrs. Sur. I am happy to meet Mr. Payne. 

Payne. The honor of Madam Surratt's acquaintance affords 
me much pleasure. 

Mrs. Sur. I came to announce that Mr. Booth is in the 
parlor. I had a long interview with him on the general subject of 
his recent change, his Southern trip, and contemplated visit to 
Canada. 

Payne. I would like to see Mr. Booth very much before he 
goes. 

Sur. And you shall, old friend; come, we will join him in the 
parlor. [Exeunt omnes.] 

ACT II.— SCENE m. 

A parlor — Booth and Surratt. 

Booth. The plan which we formed for the abduction of 
Lincoln is gone to the dust. It will never work. We could have 
no hope of successfully carrying out the scheme. It was madness 
ever to think of such a thing ; it is folly to cherish the thought longer. 
I have several agents whom I engaged to assist us in that un- 
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dertaking; among them Atzerodt, who was to ferry us across the 
river. I have decided on other plans, plans which have been ru- 
mored for some time in the South, and which I communicated to 
you about a month since. I enlisted Payne into the ranks, but did 
not entrust him with the "oil," until an oath of secrecy sealed his 
lips from harm. We are to meet the Confederate Secretary, 
Thompson, in Canada next week, when the time for action will be 
decided upon, and the money necessary for the work, will be placed 
to our credit in the bank. 

Sur. I was speaking with Payne this morning, and was at a 
loss to know how he learned of our "oil" business. He seemed 
to know everything from the beginning. 

Booth. I told him all that I thought would be necessary for 
him to know, and what he could easily take care of. 

Sur. Did you tell him that I was in the plot with you? 

Booth. I had no occasion to. 

Sur. I am glad of that, because I feigned ignorance of the 
whole matter this morning, and did my best to elicit what he knew 
about it. 

Booth. He is a man of strong temperament, irrevocable reso- 
lution; and, if well treated, an ardent friend; but misuse him, and 
he is a silent viper under shelter of the friendly grass, and when 
least expected will sting us with his venomed fangs. 

Enter Mrs. Surratt. 

Booth. Good evening, Mrs. Surratt; take a chair. I am 
glad you came, for I feel very lonesome. We have been talking 
about the change of tactics which necessity compelled us to make. 

Sur. What! did you divulge the secret to my mother? 

Booth. I did; because there was no alternative. She sus- 
pected, and suspicion is the worst of enemies. 

Mrs. Sur. My dear son, there is no cause for alarm. I 
hold the secret, and will guard it for your sake; a mother's love will 
92S 
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never betray that which would be injurious to her son, thoughher 
conscience cannot approve of its commission. I would like to see 
the Southern cause succeed, because I think the people are unjustly 
oppressed; and, if there is no other way by which it can, we must 
resign ourselves to the consequences which will follow the act. 

Sur. Mother, you do not intend to become a prominent 
participant in the drama, do you? 

Mrs. Sur. A plot without a woman is never complete. 
Woman can act, where man's appearance would attract the great- 
est attention; she can watch, where her eyes would not be the 
center of attraction; she can listen, where to man, all would be 
stillness and slumber; in short, she can do many things which 
would be impossible for man to accomplish. 

Booth. Your mother is right, John; a woman's aid in the 
plot is indispensable. We can trust her and place confidence in 
her actions; we can go away from the city, and know that we leave 
friends behind who'll guard our interests. 

Sur. If fate has so decreed it, that my mother, whosechar- 
acter is among the unquestioned, and whose virtue is like a lily 
bleaching into a lustrous whiteness as the years roll by, is to leave 
behind her all the happiness of home, to blanch the rosy cheeks of 
sister with a curse that's worse than death, so be it! All persons 
are masters of their own conscience, and the majority generally 
follow the dictates thereof. 

Mrs. Sur. But, my son, you forget the crime that you your- 
self are about to perpetrate, and which will cast a shadow equally 
as dark as that of mine upon the sunshine of our happy home. 

Sur. No, mother, I do not, nor cannot I forget it! It has 
been too dear, too lovely, too pjeasant, to be so easily forgotten. 
But necessity compels me to take the steps I do. I am entangled 
in a net, and its cursed threads are wound around my every limb 
I am inextricably bound by an oath which I value above life. 
[Exit.] 

Booth. So the fever is beginning to make its appearance? 
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Mrs. Sur. Great caution must have been taken in admit- 
ting members into the ring? 

Booth. Yes, or there would have been no ring to receive 
them. Any combination that defies the law must be protected 
on every side with the utmost vigilance. He who assumes the 
responsibility of thwarting the hopes and ambition of a whole na- 
tion, must beware, else a few of the many may conspire against 
him; and, instead of rising to the highest round on the ladder of 
fame, and wielding the sceptre of triumph over the heads of his 
credulous followers, he will fall the victim of his own negligence! 
I have an interest in the South — not pecuniary, because money is 
no factor in my actions — but because I think that their cause is 
right; because I believe that they have been unjustly oppressed; 
deprived of property which, by all the laws of equity, was theirs; 
and, instead of receiving the sympathy of what we are pleased to 
term the civilized world, they were looked upon with scorn and 
contempt, and treated, by their own brethren at home, as slaves 
within the realm of a master. They were watched on all sides as 
spies; their Representatives in Congress were twitted of treason; 
the general interests of the South were being destroyed; and the 
only manner in which they could exonerate their names, compel 
the North to yield that honor due them, to show to the world that 
no braver, no better, no grander, or nobler souls were incarnated in 
human form, was to bear arms on the field where might is magis- 
trate of right! 

Mrs. Sur. How strong are the Southern forces at present? 

Booth. I am unable to answer that question definitely at 
this moment, madam, though I believe they are strong enough to 
mow down the Northern forces, like wheat in harvest. 

Mrs. Sur. And if they are so competent, pray, why do they 
not show their power? 

Booth. Because, madam, their victory is not to be won 
wholly by their struggles in the field. 
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Mrs. Sur. But they might save their men from being 
slaughtered like 

Booth. That's what they go there for, madam; and when 
we see danger in front of us, we can blame none but ourselves, if 
we run headforemost into it. This world, at most, is but a home 
of trouble; every man is surrounded by dangers of which he scarce- 
ly dreams; and, if by chance, one should go through its highways 
upon the golden chariot of bliss, we would mark him as a stranger 
or an alien in the land. 

Mrs. Sur. I do wish that the war was over, and that peace 
was again established ; for it is so dreary, and lonesome, and sad — ■ 
so horrible! 

Booth. And if things go as we expect, the war will not last 
much longer. One short hour's work will close the horrible 
scene of a five years' struggle. Had not our plans of abduction 
been frustrated, by what we may be justified in calling impossibil- 
ities, I dare say, that the war would now be at end, and the frightful 
scenes that so shock the mind of humanity, would no longer be 
visible; this beautiful country, stretching, as it does, over the 
most envied portions of the continent, would not longer be the scene 
of human agony and pain — all would be quiet, peaceful, and 
happy; and the cradle of human joy, in which all the world is 
interested, would rock, in undisputed triumph, on the sacred soil 
of America. [Exit,] 

Mrs. Sur. Dear me, if men aren't indeed strange! [Exit.] 

ACT II.— SCENE IV. 

A room at Surratt's. 

Payne. Curses upon him! Curses upon him! I would 
that I had never seen his face; for under the generous mantle of 
protection, lurks the vile element of deceit. An actor, not only 
by profession, but by nature; deceiving all with whom he comes 
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in contact, and with his polished arts and manners, beguiles the 
weary on the rugged road of life. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Pray, Mr. Payne, of whom are you speaking? 

Payne. Of one whose magic and mesmeric powers are 
masters of mind. 

Serv. Mr. Payne, I fear that you are ill, can I do any- 
thing for you? 

Payne. Aye, much that might be useless, but little that 
would change the nature of my illness; medicines may soothe the 
throbbing heart, or drive away the pain that's caused by physical 
agents, but beyond that 'tis impossible for it to go; its office is not 
to reach those sombre thoughts that cloud the weary mind with 
trouble. 

Serv. Then, sir, since my service can be of no avail to a 
metaphysical disease, it would be better that I leave you by your- 
self, as the expression of unwelcome thoughts often relieve the 
mind, and gladden spirits that are depressed. [Exit.) 

Payne. I have been a witness to many deeds, since I be- 
came acquainted with Booth, that I thought mankind could not 
perpetrate! I have seen crime in all its forms, from the embryo 
of innocence, to the withering degree of the most horrid guilt! I 
have watched its development from the first appearance in the 
bud, until it faded from the eye of man; but of all the crimes that 
I ever witnessed or knew, I can place none, as a parallel, by the 
side of one which is now in contemplation; and worse than that, 
I, who in all my youthful days, strove to render justice to one and 
all alike; endeavored to do good for my fellow creatures, assist 
the weary when writhing in distress — I who have fought in both 
the armies of the South and the North, and whose object it has ever 
been to raise and elevate the condition of my race, — have been 
brought within its cursed folds. When in Richmond, I went to a 
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theatre, the 6rst that I had ever seen, and was very much attracted 
by the performance, but more particularly, by the pleasing and 
wonderful voice of one of the actors. At that time, though but a 
boy, I considered myself a man: I prided myself on being as good 
as any, and cared little for the clothes which gave beauty to the 
form, or the money which brought influence and power to the 
hand. In this condition, and impelled by this feeling, I sought 
and gained an introduction to the great and eminent tragedian, J. 
Wilkes Booth. My first acquaintance with him was a new epoch 
in my life. It filled me with the keenest pleasures, and thrilled 
me with the sweetest hopes. But our situations in life were not 
equal. He was rich, influential, and eminent. I was poor, 
powerless, and obscure; fate seemed to guide him on the prosper- 
ous road of life; while misfortune took my hand and led me on in 
the ecstacy of a delusive hope — a hope that seemed like a beacon 
of night, shining through the darkness of adversity, and beckoning 
me on, over the weary and desolate road, to destruction. In this 
condition ended our first, and I may say, not unpleasant acquain- 
tance. He took one road, and I took another. His led up the 
hill of fame; mine coursed its endless way through the valley and 
ended in the swamp of despair; in short, his led to the castleon 
the rock; and mine pointed towards the hut mired in the marsh 
below. 

I did not see him again for several years, and during the in- 
terim, poverty had crowned me with her slighted cap; I wandered 
a vagrant from one place to another; the breach of sociality be- 
tween us grew into a shoreless gulf, over which I could not cross in 
safety; and finally, I became dependent on public charity for my 
daily bread. While in this condition, walking through the streets 
of Washington, with my clothes tattered, my feet almost shoeless, 
my stomach craving for food, and my prospects dreary in the ex- 
treme, — a friendly voice, that of my Richmond acquaintance, 
hailed me from a window; and, looking up, with almost an in- 
different gaze, as poverty had made me friendless, I beheld the 
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smiling and pleasant visage of my once short friend, J. Wilkes 
Booth. He expressed his sympathy at my deplorable condition; 
but, needing agents, as I afterwards learned, and fearing the loss 
of a rare opportunity to secure them, he bound me with an oath, 
ere he relieved my agony and distress, never to forsake him in his 
hellish work — of which I was then ignorant. Would that I had 
never seen his face, for deception is veiled behind the smile of 
friendship; and kindly words are uttered by mouths profaned with 
treason! Would that I had perished in the streets of plenty, that 
I had starved amid the luxuries of indolence, that I had frozen 
among a hardened and heartless people, rather than have fallen in 
the toils of such as he! But now my course is marked, my duty is 
before me, and though the execrations of the American people 
may follow me to the threshold of my grave, I cannot, or will not 
turn aside from duty! [Exit.] 

ACT HI-SCENE I. 

Rendezvous of the Conspirators in Canada — Booth, 

Payne, Atzerodt, Harrold, Surratt, and 

Thompson, drinking wine, etc. 

Booth. (Striking glasses) Gentlemen, here's success to our 
plan, and may fortune favor us in all our deeds (all drink and re- 
place glasses on table). 

Atz. Aye, sir; noble deeds and valiant men to work them. 
I tell you gentlemen, you can't imagine what pleasure it would 
have given me to have had the honor of rowing that old codger 
across the river. I really believe I would have been tempted to 
duck him, just to see how he'd act, and what he'd say. 

Sur. You wouldn't be liable to hear anything very pleasing. 

Atz. You may depend on it sir, that I wouldn't listen to 
much which was offensive. 

Booth. Not much danger of that; 'twould be easy enough 
to call him to order when he trespassed on the rules of decorum. 
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Atz. But I assure you, gentlemen, I would do more than 
simply call him to order. 

Har. What would you do? you wouldn't dare misuse him? 

Atz. Wouldn't dare misuse him? Why, boy, you don'tknow 
me! I'm the most ferocious fellow in the country! Wouldn't 
dare misuse him? Why I'm as strong as a bear — brave as a lion 
— equal to a tiger — two tigers — several tigers. 

Thom. It is too bad you lost the rare opportunity of becom- 
ing distinguished by your valiant deeds. 

Atz. Yes, but I will — 

Booth. Soon have a chance to demonstrate the sincerity of 
your obstreperous words. 

Atz. And I will not be found wanting when the moment of 
decisive action comes [Exit.] 

Booth. We can tell better when the time comes. I have 
seen brave men before, but when brought face to face with a 
danger so great as the present, they shrunk into a state of timidity 
which belied their magniloquent words. 

Payne. But there is little danger of Atzerodt going bac"; on 
us. I think we will find him as true and brave as his words would 
make him — though there is no telling what may occur to change 
his disposition. 

Booth. Occur what will, we're not such fools as to place our 
lives in jeopardy for such as he. We have guarded the ring thus 
far with the utmost vigilance, and will not relax in circumspection 
at the very moment of our success. Our scheme is no trifling one, 
but it is of the deepest dye that works beneath the surface of a 
pleasant scene. 

Thom. My friends, you are aware of the cause of our meet- 
ing here, have you any remarks to make on the subject we came to 
discuss? 

Booth. Before any further business is transacted, it would 
be well to bind ourselves with an oath of secrecy — an oath to be 
silent on everything that occurs here to-night. 
980 
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Sur. The suggestion is very good. Has any one an oath 
suitable for the occasion? 

Payne. As far as I can see, gentlemen, an oath to that effect 
is altogether unnecessary. I think that we are all bound already 
by some oath or other. 

Booth. True, we are bound; but that oath does not cover 
the necessary ground. 

Payne. Very well, I have no objection; but if another oath 
will make our union more secure, and guard our secret better, then 
it would be to our advantage to take it. 

Booth. In anticipation of this necessity, I drew up one that 
will serve the required purpose well enough (fakes a paper from his 
pocket). 

Re-enter Atzerodt. 

Atz. {Anxiously) What's that you've got in your hands? 

Booth. We have decided that an oath, binding ourselves to 
keep secret what passes between us to-night, would not be out of 
the way. 

Atz. An oath? 

Booth. Certainly. 

Atz. May all the saints, and all the angels, and all devils, 
in the kingdom of theology, come to our rescue! May He, who 
wields the scepter of omnipotence above us, don us with a power 
whereby we can maintain those which we have already taken! 

Booth. Then you object to take it? 

Atz. Object to take it? Not I! I can take more oaths than 
any man — than two men — than several men. 

Booth. And keep more than a dozen. 

Atz. Aye, sir, more than two — than sev — 

Booth. Well, you don't know what's in it yet. 

Atz. Then we'll listen to you read it, though I don't see as it 
will make any difference whether you read it or not. 
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Booth. How would you know what binds you unless you 
heard it administered? 

Atz. God knows; He is the depository of many vile secrets, 
as well as hidden virtues; and I would prefer that he should keep 
some of mine. 

Booth. Nonsense will have its way, so I might as well read 
{reads): We do hereby swear that we will hang together, until the 
object of our union is accomplished; and maintain secrecy on all 
transactions that may take place to-night. There, gentlemen, is 
the oath, you see there is nothing very bad in it, or anything that 
will tax our powers beyond endurance. 

Atz. (Aside) Nonsense will have its way! 

Thom. There seems to be nothing objectionable in that, 
gentlemen. 

Booth. All who are in favor of taking this oath, raise their 
right hand (all comply). Now, gentlemen, the violation of this 
oath is treason, and you all know the punishment of that crime. 
We can now speak freely, and without any reserve. We can con- 
fide in one another without any hesitation; and, as we are all in- 
terested in a common cause, unite our efforts in one grand defence 
against the usurpation of our liberties; for surely, it is that for 
which the South is struggling. 

Thom. Ah, sir, you speak well! Would that all the Northern 
people were of a similar opinion. 

Booth. Were that the case, the brilliant field of honor which 
is now before us, would not swing its golden gate upon the rusty 
hinge of time for our ingress. But such could not be the case; it 
is incompatible, since it is as natural for diversity of opinion to 
exist, as it is for one mind to be separate and distinct from another. 

Thom. Well, let that diversity of opinion continue to exist, 
until it is destroyed by its own folly. We cannot stand here, like 
phantoms of a dream, and look, with unaffected eyes, upon the 
horrid scenes around us! We can not remain here, motionless as 
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marble, and help the weary souls that are struggling in distress. 
Mars may truly he represented by those who are waiting for for- 
tune to make a change in the tactics of the North; but were I to 
kneel before the shrine of a higher power than man, I would pros- 
trate my humble form, in submissive obedience, at the feet of the 
Goddess of Victory. My love for her is incessant — and my devo- 
tion would rise like incense from the altar of despair, at the sight 
of her flying trophies! So let us not be silent and lifeless as figures 
of granite, but let our thoughts be spoken, and our actions noted; 
let us help those who are in want of assistance, and if the life of one 
or two must be the forfeit for those of thousands, let us not shrink 
from the sacrifice. Many are the noble souls that fall before the 
range of fiery demons; nameless are the homes made desolate 
throughout our land ; countless are the orphans who wander through 
the streets of pity, and numberless the widows, whose mourning 
drips our land in tears! Ah, gentlemen, I cannot bear it! I can- 
not see the scene pass like a panorama, before my open eyes in 
silence; I must speak, though all the world may curse me! though 
my words may become daggers that will pierce me to the heart! 

Booth. (To Thompson) My dear friend, you are here under 
orders of the Confederate government, are you not? 

Thom. I am, sir; and commissioned with full power to make 
whatever arrangements I deem necessary for our government and 
essential to our cause. 

Booth. Then you have some idea of the line of operation to 
be pursued? 

Thom. I am open to any suggestion, and would not be sur- 
prised at anything. My duty, as far as I am officially concerned 
is to listen to those who have opinions to offer, and choose the 
most efficient. 

Sur. Did Davis allude to anything specific? 

Thom. Not that he would urge upon you as imperative. 
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He seems to have perfect confidence in your ability, and trusts en- 
tirely to your sagacity and prudence for the completion of the plan. 

Booth. Davis is aware of the method we prefer, and since 
he trusts implicitly to us, we will adopt the plan that we formed 
after the defeat of our former project — that of assassinating Lin- 
coln, Johnson, and the whole Cabinet, together with Gen. Grant. 

Sur. Assassination is indeed despicable; but yet, we must 
do something — we must strike the fountain head, in order to stop 
the flow of trouble. 

Booth. And that flow will soon be stopped. When the 
blow is struck, it will be effective. 

Atz> Aye, well may you say that; for with our united force, 
we can subdue and conquer the entire world — nay two of them — 
several of them. 

Booth. Our plan of operation is complete; the course which 
we are to follow, lies directly before us; nerve and energy are the 
only requirements for success, and those we may count upon as in- 
separably belonging to our association. 

Thom. I possess the commission which will authorize you to 
employ such assistance as you find necessary, and to carry out 
your project to its fullest extent. 

Booth. If it is convenient, I would like to look at it. 

Thom. {Takes a paper from his pocket) Here it is, you will 
see, by reading it, the conditions on which it will be granted. 

Booth. (Takes and reads it) The conditions are reasonable; 
I accept them. 

Thom. Then you are commissioned to act as the legitimate 
agent of the South. 

Booth. With the annexation of your signature. 

Thom. Certainly, I did not forget it; I was only waiting foT 
your acceptance (signs). 

Booth. We are now empowered to prosecute our plans. 
One month from to-day, on March the fourth, and Lincoln, shall 
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close his eyes in eternal rest. It is getting late, our business is 
transacted, and we might as well return to our respective hotels. 
Surratt, I wish you would call on me in the morning, I want to see 
you in regard to this business. \Exit.] 

Thou. Gentlemen, we might as well follow the example of 
our friend, Booth. [Exeunt omnes.] 

ACT in.— SCENE II. 

Booth's room at hotel— Booth and Surratt. 

Booth. Surratt, I suppose you are not aware of the conditions 
on which the commission is granted, are you? 

Sur. I have had no opportunity to become familiar with them. 

Booth. So I thought. Well, it places at our command a 
large sum, to be used solely in securing accomplices to assassinate 
Lincoln and certain members of the Cabinet, therein mentioned. 
It offers us a munificent sum, when we are able to announce the 
exit of Lincoln from the stage of human trouble. 

Sur. We will hire accomplices; pay them what we must, 
and get them for what we can. 

Booth. Yes, but we must be wary, else we employ those 
who would betray our designs. We have men enough in our busi- 
ness now to execute our plans, provided we could intrust them with 
our intentions. 

Sur. Who, think you, in our Association, we might fear to 
know our plans? 

Booth. There are several in whom I would not place a very 
tender trust. 

Sur. May I ask the names of those whom you think would 
become traitors to our cause? 

Booth. The names which you demand are not mine to give. 
I charge none directly as being traitors, or point them out as schem- 
ers against our plans. I merely allude to them as being deficient 
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in that will-power which is necessary to the retention of an im- 
portant secret. 

Sur. But perhaps it would be to our interest that I should 
know those weak-minded persons also. 

Booth. You would have discovered them had your inter- 
course been so extensive as mine. They are Harrold and Atzerodt. 

Sur. If there is any danger of their being unable to keep our 
secret, we can leave them out of the preliminary arrangements, and 
entrust it to them only when we need their assistance. 

Booth. Yes, I think it would be the better way, because 
there is no use in running any risk, so long as it can be avoided. 
Enter Servant. 

Serv. A gentleman calls on Mr. Booth, shall I show him in? 

Booth. Tell the gentleman that I am engaged, and cannot 
possibly see him now, though if he will call in the course of an hour 
I will probably be at leisure. [Exit Serv.] We have all the ar- 
rangements, by which we can carry out our programme to the 
word, with one exception, and that, the assignment of the parts. 

Sur. Which is nothing in comparison with what we've done. 
Re-enter Servant. 

Serv. The gentleman is obstinate; he will not depart with- 
out seeing you. He sent his card, hoping that that would be some 
incentive towards admitting him. 

Booth. {Takes card and reads) "Michael O'Laughlin." Im- 
possible that he should be here at this important moment! (To 
Serv.) Show him in, and tell him that, though busy, I have al- 
ways time and welcome for him. [Exit Serv.] He is a man I had 
no idea of seeing, and will prove one of our most valuable friends. 

Sur. I was not aware of his presence in the city; it must be 
that he has recently arrived. 

Enter O'Laughlin. 

Booth. (Taking his hand) Old friend! how are you, anyway? 
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It is a long time since I have seen you. Where have you been, 
what's the news, and how's everything? 

O'Laugh. Well, Booth, you're the same old friend, as usual 
though I doubt my ability to respond to your questions at present. 
{To Sur.) Hello, pard., where did you hail from? It seems very 
fortunate that we should meet so unexpectedly, and at such a time. 

Booth. Yes, it is indeed fortunate. 

Sur. We will not be under the necessity of getting another 
in your place. 

O'Laugh. I suppose you refer to my situation in the "oil 
business?" 

Sur. Yes. 

Booth. We have the thing in our own hands now; we can 
conduct it as we like. 

O'Laugh. I don't understand you. 

Booth. Well, it is simply this: Last night we had a meeting 
of the stockholders (you understand what I mean) and it was de- 
cided that the affair should be placed in our hands, and that we 
could take whatever action we saw fit about it. 

O'Laugh. Of course you've decided on the project of as- 
sassination? 

Booth. That we have, and are now together to choose the 
principals in the action. 

O'Laugh. You will consider me among the first. 

Booth. Yes, and assign you an honorable duty to perform. 

O'Laugh. With an emolument consistent with the risk? 

Booth. We have considered that, and will not be averse to 
reasonable demands. 

O'Laugh. Have you made the appointments yet? 

Booth. No, but I will proceed to do so immediately. I 
think that you will be able to take care of Grant, will you not? 

O'Laugh. Yes, and, I think, without much trouble. 
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Booth. Surratt and myself will manage to take care of old 
"Abe;" we'll leave Johnson to the kind attention of Atzerodt, and 
turn Seward over to the tender care of Payne. I think that will 
be sufficient. They are the most prominent men of the Govern- 
ment, and their loss will be sorely felt throughout the land [Exeunt 
omnes.] 

ACT III— SCENE in. 

Surratt's house— -Mrs. Surratt and Dr. Mudd. 

Mrs. Sur. Doctor, I suppose you are cognizant of the new 
plans formed for the purpose of ridding the Government of the 
troublesome officials? 

Mudd. Well, Madam, although I am not wholly ignorant of 
them, yet my position is not such as would afford me so intimate 
an acquaintance as yourself. 

Mrs. Sur. True, I did not, of course, expect to find you as 
thoroughly versed in them as a principal accomplice — or quite so 
ignorant as the generality. 

Mudd. Then, madam, your anticipations are, to their fullest 
extent, realized. I first learned of the new change a few days ago, 
and have since been unable to see the young leader who so ingen- 
iously conceived the plot. The plan, if successfully executed, will 
certainly lead to the desired end. The Southern cause will no 
longer be scouted at, or condemned as one of the follies of a pros- 
perous nation; but it will be held up as an example, before the eyes 
of individual oppression, as one of the most sacred causes for which 
a people ever fought. There is a great tendency, on the part of 
humanity, to asign the erroneous or defaulted side to the most un- 
fortunate or defeated party. And, however much the South may 
be looked upon as in error to-day, if time only crowns it with vic- 
tory, the South will be hailed as one of the most righteous nations 
that ever took the field. So you see the wrong, on whatever side 
it might have originally been, always appears with the weaker. Man 
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is prone to accept it as a fact, and so long as superstition continues 
to reign over the throne of his intellect, so long will he continue 
subordinate to those higher and nobler qualities which shine most 
brilliant in the darkened firmament of trouble. 

Mrs. Sur. I suppose you will not object to lend a hand, if 
called upon, to further their plans? 

Mudd. No; anything that I have is for them to command; 
I will help them whenever it is in my power to do so. I am an 
ardent admirer of the cause for which they labor, and would will- 
ingly lose the last cent I possess, if it will, in anyway, assist them 
in their undertaking. 

Mrs. Sur. I do not think you will be expected to help them 
pecuniarily, however otherwise you may be called upon. 

Mudd. Be it in whatever manner it may, my services will 
ever be at their command. I sympathize with the South because 
I think they have been unjustly treated; and if feeble actions, like 
mine can enhance so noble a cause, it will be a recompense far ex- 
ceeding my most extravagant expectation. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Doctor Mudd's buggy awaits him at the door. 

Mudd. Inform the driver that I will be there directly. 
[Exit Serv.] I would like to see Booth very much before I return 
home. I have some business with him, and thought it possible 
that I might find him here. 

Mrs. Sur. And well might you have fostered such a hope. 
He used to be a constant visitor, but of late, appears to be taken 
up entirely with other engagements. 

Mudd. Well, it makes no material difference now, though it 
would be convenient, since I'm in the city and may not have oc- 
casion to come again for weeks. 

Mrs. Sur. I will tell him, of your desire to see him, and he 
will doubtless drive out. 
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Mudd. I am under many obligations to you, Mrs. Surratt, 
and if you will favor me with your presence at some convenient 
day. I will endeavor to repay them. [Exit.] 

Mrs. Sur. His house is exactly what the conspirators want. 
It is adapted to their business, and its location could not be better. 
It will shield them from the scrutinizing eyes of public vigilance. 
I will take advantage of his invitation, visit him, and make what 
arrangements are necessary for their reception. [Exit]. 

ACT m.— SCENE IV. 

Booth's room— Booth, Surratt, Dr. Mudd, and Weichman 
entering. 

Booth. Gentlemen, sit down and make yourselves at home. 
I haven't anything very amusing to offer you, but I will make it as 
pleasant as is possible under the circumstances. 

Sur. We know your hospitality too well, old fellow, to think 
that circumstances would ever be unfavorable for a pleasant time. 

Booth. Knowledge is a falsehood in the vocabulary of truth. 
We use it too lightly to express those thoughts that come like 
lightning to our minds. Reality may pass in all its forms before us, 
and we judge it by the garb that appears the most brilliant to our 
eyes. The conclusion at which we arrive, will be a natural off- 
spring of its parent premises, and may be considered legitimate or 
not; as its parents are what they seem, or something else. 

Which. I have always looked upon enigmas as the most 
amusing agents of a language; and if Mr. Booth continues in his 
metaphysical strain, we will not fail in the realization of that pleas- 
ure which he feels his incompetency to render. 

Booth. (Furnishing wine and cigars) Help yourselves, 
gentlemen. Doctor, I would like to speak with you, will you please 
step into the hall a moment? 
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Mudd. Certainly. (Qoes, soon returns and calls out Sur- 

RATT.) 

Weich. I would consider this rather strange conduct on the 
part of my new friends. My hosts might act a little more courteous, 
even though my presence is somewhat distressing, as it must be, 
since they see proper to hold a side conference. It has never been 
my custom to intrude upon the sociality of friends; and, if I have 
done so in this instance, I know not where to attribute the fault. 

Re-enter MUDD. 

Mudd. Mr. Weichman, I hope you will pardon me for this 
breach of courtesy. Booth had some private business with me; 
he desires to purchase my farm, but as he is not inclined to pay the 
price I ask for it, I have no desire to sell. 

Re- enter BOOTH and SURRATT. 

Booth. Mr. Weichman, I did not intend to bring you to my 
room, and then insult you. I trust that you will overlook my 
thoughtlessness. I desire to buy Mr. Mudd's farm, but he's ob- 
stinate and indisposed to sell it. 

Weich. There is no offence whatever. I was just reprimand- 
ing myself for having so inconsiderately accepted your invitation. 
(Booth, Surratt and Mudd sit around a table. Booth draws an 
envelope from his pocket, cuts the back out and makes marks.) 

Mudd. It runs the other way. 

Booth. Yes, but this alley, or, rather, lane, is intersected by 
this one, which runs behind the house, and into the street, here 
{indicating a place on the envelope). 

Mudd. You are right, I did not think of that — I will consider 
the price. 

Booth. Well, gentlemen, let us have some refreshments. 

Weich. I do not wish for any — 

Booth. Refusal to my invitation, and will not accept it, 
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either. Come, you must not feel that we purposely left you alone, 
or that we had the slightest intention to offend you by doing so. 
[Exeunt omnes.] 

ACT in.— SCENE V. 

Mrs. Surratt's house — Mrs. Surratt, Weichman and others. 
Enter Surratt, very muck excited; rushes frantically around 
room, brandishing revolver. 

Weich. Why, Mr. Surratt, what under heavens ails you? 
Be quiet. 

Sur. I will shoot any man who comes into this room; my 
hopes are gone and my prospects blighted; I want something to do; 
can you get me a clerkship? 

Weich. I did not know you were in need of work; I thought 
you were making it go very well in the "oil business." 

Sur. So I was, but the chief — the proprietor — the firm for 
which I — we were doing business failed, — couldn't accomplish — 
lost their — capital. 

Weich. Then I will do the best I can for you. If there is a 
place vacant, I will spare no efforts towards securing it for you. 

Sur. I am going to my room, mother; let no one disturb me. 
If anybody calls for me, tell them I'm in Canada — or somewhere 
else — I don't care where, or how far, only not here. [Exit.] 

Mrs. Sur. Something, indeed, must have gone wrong; he 
acts as though he were mad — mad, did I say? Aye, mad! We 
must find him; we cannot leave him alone — cannot leave him with 
that messenger of death in his grasp. [Exeunt omnes.} 

ACT HI.— SCENE VI. 

Lloyd's house — Mrs. Surratt and Surratt entering; Surratt 
carrying two carbines, a rope, and ammunition. 

Sur. Here are those "shooting irons"; I want you to put 
them away until they are called for, which will not be very long. 

942 
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Lloyd. My gracious, man! I cannot hide them; I haven't 
got any place. 

Sur. I will show you where you can conceal them without 
any trouble. 

Lloyd. But I do not wish them in the house; if anything 
should happen, and those "shooting irons" be found in my pos- 
session, I would swing for it, I tell you. I would— I tell you, I 
know I would — nothing could save me — I should die — be hanged. 

Sur. But there is no danger of their being found. Come 
with me and I will show you where you can conceal them without 
any fear of detection. [Exit Lloyd and Surratt.] 

Mrs. Sur. Next Friday, and Lincoln dies. I must bring a 
few things out here before that, so that everything will be in good 
shape. 

Re-enter Lloyd and Surratt. 

Lloyd. Well, as loug as I've been in this house, that's a 
place that has utterly escaped my notice, Why, the most wary in 
Washington would not think of looking between those joists. 

Sur. Come, we must be going; we haven't got any time to 
lose. 

Mrs. Sur. (To Lloyd) Be sure and have those "shooting 
irons" ready to deliver at a moment's notice. They will be called 
for in a few days — or rather in a few evenings. 

Lloyd. I will have those "shooting irons" ready — 

Sur. Come, mother. [Exeunt omnes.] 

ACT IV.— SCENE I. 

White House — Lincoln, Mrs. Lincoln and friends. 

Mrs. Lin. Dear husband, do you think this war will ever 
cease? It is so horrible, and there are so many innocent people 
killed, and wounded, and disfigured; and such a sombre melancholy 
spread over the once happy homes of the country. I almost wish 
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the South had won their cause in the beginning, for then there 
would have been so much misery averted, so many lives spared 
from merciless slaughter, and so many unknown and bloody graves 
blooming with the verdure of nature. 

Lin. My dear wife, let such a thought not mature in a brain 
so clear as yours. Those who have fallen with the stars and stripes 
before them, lie in the most holy graves that God can give. They 
are shrouded with a mantle of glory that will never fade away; 
and although their names are known but on the regimental rolls 
from which they fell, yet they are more honored, more famous, and 
will live longer in the memory of mankind than those whose names 
are wrought in letters of gold upon the indurated throne of power! 
This war will, ere long, cease. The degree of animosity with which 
one party met the other on the field of deadly strife, is already be- 
coming less; and the hostile feeling which was wont to lead the 
nobler soldiers through the labyrinth and maze of inconsistent 
war, is perceptibly abated. The war must soon end, for the 
power and determination of the North is known and felt through- 
out the whole civilized world to-day. No power will dare inter- 
fere to help the South in their unworthy cause; and, left to the 
mercy of their own resources, they will fall, the conquered-victors, 
of the loyal men who march beneath the banner of our great Re- 
public! That which to-day seems slaughter and devastation — 
which holds the world in consternation as to the consequences, 
which must soon be known, will, hanging from the walls of memory, 
and reflected into the mystic future that is yet to dawn, with 
brilliant light, upon the beauties of the earth, be regarded as the 
most noble actions and the most sacred sacrifices that mankind 
ever made! For there can be nothing grander, or nobler, or sub- 
timer in the actions of men, than the maintenance of the rights of 
one another, and the advocation of the principles which are dearer 
to one and all than life itself! The American people know but one 
principle, freedom, and that principle will live forever; they have 
044 
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but one sentiment, the preservation of the heritage they received 
from the heroes of the Revolution, and that sentiment will descend 
with the nobility of man until he becomes as degraded as a tyrant 
is to-day — they have but one hope, that the grand and magnificent 
temple of liberty that stands like a castle of ages upon the rock of 
freedom, will be a glory to the land, and an uneuvied gift to un- 
born millions. May God grant their hope, may he help them, may 
he watch over and shield them; and may the Goddess of Victory 
lead our armies in the field; for ours is a cause such as men had 
never before occasion to contend! It is a noble one, though rebels 
may pollute the word, and is sanctified by all the tender ties that 
makes man's life of worth. Though the fields, and the valleys, and 
the meadows, and the mountains, are all stained by the crimson 
gifts of Union soldiers, yet time will weather off those stains, 
and in their place will come the most picturesque scenery that the 
imagination can conceive; and from the trenches that mark the 
fields of battle — from promiscuous graves that point a finger to 
unknown dead — from desolated homes, where fell the props of 
families struggling for their daily bread — will grow a richer, a 
grander, a subtimer harvest than ever filled our nation's fields 
before! 

Mrs. Lin. My dear husband, you are becoming excited, let 
the subject drop, and we will go for an evening ride. 

Lin. Your wish is my command. I will go, for I feel that 
the evening breeze will soothe my aching brow. [Exeunt omnes.\ 

ACT IV.— SCENE II. 

Booth waiting at the north wing of the Capitol. He is dressed, in a 
slouch suit; pants tucked into boot tops, and an old hat drawn 
over his eyes. 

Booth. Lincoln, the tyrant and despot of the North, will 
doubtless pass me here to-night. If alone, I play a role which fate 
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had never before decreed that I should act. People say that I 
play the part of tragic well upon the stage. Well may they, for 
my histrionic fame in that character is known far and wide. I 
have studied the passions and emotions which take possession of 
the soul when it is about to digress from the paths of virtue, and 
know full well the feelings that actuate the man who holds the 
dagger in the hand of crime. The time is come when the oppressor 
of the American people must perish. Lincoln, the violator of 
our sacred rights, must die, and all the principles which have 
grown up around him, must fall with him. 

Enter friend of BOOTH. 

Friend. Hello, Booth; what in the world brings you here? 
You're lost, are you not? (Aside) Is that Booth? It don't look 
like him — yes it does. (To Booth) Hello, I say; don't you hear 
me? (Aside) If that man isn't Booth, I'll be hanged. But why 
don't he answer, and why is he so dressed? (To Booth) Say, you 
fellow trying to hide, what are you doing there? Come, Booth, 
are you going with me? (Aside) Well, that's strange. I may be 
mistaken in the personage, but I'm going to see. (Qoes up to 
Booth) Why, old friend, I was positive that my eyes did not de- 
ceive me. 

Booth. Hem! How do you do. I have been waiting for a 
friend, and if he does not come before long, I will not wait. 

Lincoln passes. 

Friend. My time will be pretty well occupied this evening, 
I fear that I cannot wait until that friend arrives, so I will bid you 
good night. I have more engagements than a dead man can at- 
tend to. [Exit.] 

Booth. Foiled again! Curses on him! They will always 
appear when we least expect or desire them! To-night is the night 
that Lincoln was to die — the morrow, the day on which the fall of 
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Tyranny was to crash throughout the North! But though Minos 
lives to-night, by the unexpected appearance of Pylades, yet, 'tis 
only to meet his death upon another stage! [Exit.] 

ACT IV.— SCENE III. 

Lincoln and his wife. 

Lin. My dear, I suppose you will be prepared for the theatre 
to-morrow evening? You know we have promised to attend, and 
our failure to do so would be the source of great disappointment 
to the public. 

Mrs. Lin. Oh that theatre! I had forgotten all about it. 
I wish you hadn't promised to attend; besides, I am not at all 
prepared, and do not see how I can possibly make ready in so short 
a time. 

Lin. Oh, never mind your preparations or your making 
ready; go as you are: simplicity will ever receive a more cordial 
welcome than pomposity. You women are never ready — after 
marriage — for anything but hesitation, and if men were to — 
Enter Maj. Rathbun and Miss Harris. 

Mrs. Lin. Oh here are Maj. Rathbun and Miss Harris 
{shakes hands). I am so glad to see you. 

Lin. Major, how does the world use you (gives him his hand)? 

Maj. Rath. Not very kindly, I assure you. I have seen 
better times; but then, 'twas where peace was in the cradle of its 
birth, and the mother of tranquility sat in quiet joy beside the 
cradle of her sleeping child. 

Lin. Miss Harris, I am exceedingly glad to see you. It gives 
me great pleasure to be your host, and I will endeavor to make 
your visit all that pleasure demands, though I am not so vain as 
to be wholly unconscious of my defects in the department of society. 

Miss Harris. I have no fear, as to your inability, Mr. 
Lincoln. 
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Lin. Major, the appearance of your uniform arouses con- 
tending emotions in my breast. I love to see the blue, for it is 
becoming to the most graceful form, though its very presence 
sends a thrill of pain through my every nerve; and the cause for 
which it is worn, is more oppressive to my mind, than all the chains 
that ever bound the human race in thraldom. 

Ma j. Rath. I, too, regret the necessity which compels me 
to wear it. But I firmly trust, that though your wise and prudent 
measures, I will soon be able to lay it peacefully aside. 

Lin. Major, you have kindly reminded me that in my hands 
is the task of restoring peace to our distracted country. I can 
say, in return, sir, that all the political sentiments I entertain, 
have been drawn, so far as I have been able to draw them, from the 
sentiments which originated and found birth in the Declaration of 
Independence. I have often pondered over the dangers which 
were incurred by the men who adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I have pondered over the toils that were endured by 
the officers and soldiers of the army who achieved that independ- 
ence. I have often enquired of myself what great principle or 
idea it was that kept this confederacy so long together. It was 
not the mere matter of the separation of the colonies from the 
mother land, but something in that Declaration giving liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but hope for the world for 
all future time. It was that which gave promise that, in due time, 
the weights should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that 
all should have an equal chance. This is the sentiment embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. How, my friends, can this 
country be saved upon that basis? If it can, I will consider my- 
self one of the happiest men in the world, if I can help to save it. 
If it can't be saved upon that principle, it will be truly awful. 
But if this country cannot be saved without giving up that principle, 
I would rather be assassinated on this spot than to surrender it. 
[Exeunt omnes.] 
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ACT IV— SCENE IV. 

Booth's room — Enter Booth, with knife, revolver, and spurs, throwing 
them carelessly aside. 

Booth. How vain is man, to think that power can always 
make him great. He who wields the greatest scepter on the 
earth to-day, will fall to-night the victim of his weakest foe! 
Power is but a name to signify the glory of the hour; and is used, 
generally, against the interest of those who possess it. I have no 
power, and glory I do not seek. I'm but one of the many, who' re 
cast upon the world to battle with its ways; and our opinions of 
right and wrong are formed according to the impressions which 
circumstances make upon our minds. I go, to-night, to act a 
part that'll place my name upon the foremost page of history; 
that will cause it to be associated and descend with Lincoln's 
through unborn generations, to the end of time. Right or wrong 
God judge me, not man. For be my motive good or bad, of one 
thing I am sure, the lasting condemnation of the North. I love 
peace more than life. Have loved the Union beyond expression. 
For four years have I waited, hoped and prayed for the dark clouds 
to break, and for a restoration of our former sunshine. To wait 
longer would be a crime. All hope for peace is dead. My prayers 
have proved as idle as my hopes. God's will be done. I go to see 
and share the bitter end. I have ever held the South were right. 
The very nomination of Abraham Lincoln, five years ago, spoke 
plainly, war — war upon Southern rights and institutions. His 
election proved it. 'Await an overt act.' Yes, till you are bound 
and plundered. What folly! The South was wise. Who thinks 
of argument, or patience, when the finger of his enemy presses on 
the trigger? In a foreign war, I too, could say, 'country, right or 
wrong.' But in a struggle such as ours (where the brother strives 
to pierce the brother's heart), for God's sake choose the right. 
When a country like this spurns justice from her side, she forfeits 
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the allegiance of eveiy honest freeman, and should leave him un- 
trammeled by any fealty soever, to act as his conscience may ap- 
prove. People of the North! to hate tyranny, to love liberty and 
justice, to strike at wrong and oppression, was the teaching of our 
fathers. The study of our early history will not let me forget it, 
and may it never. This country was formed for the white, and 
not for the black man. And looking upon African slavery from 
the same standpoint held by the noble framers of our Constitution, 
I, for one, have ever considered it one of the greatest blessings (for 
themselves and for us) that God ever bestowed upon a favored 
nation. Witness, heretofore, our wealth and power; witness their 
elevation and enlightenment above their race elsewhere. I have 
lived among it most of my life, and have seen less harsh treatment 
from master to man, than I have beheld in the North from father 
to son. Yet, heaven knows, no one would be willing to do more for 
the negro race than I, could I but see a way to still better their 
condition. But Lincoln's policy is only preparing the way for 
their total annihilation. The South are not, nor have been, 
fighting for the continuance of slavery. The first battle of Bull 
Run did away with that idea. The causes since for war, have been 
as noble and greater far than those that urged our fathers on. Even 
should we allow they were wrong at the beginning of this contest, 
cruelty and injustice have made the wrong become the right, and 
they stand now (before the wonder and admiration of the world) 
as noble a band of patriotic heroes. Hereafter, reading of their 
deeds, Thermopyla will be forgotten. 

When I aided in the capture and execution of John Brown (a 
murderer on our western border, who was fairly tried and convicted, 
before an impartial judge and jury) of treason, (and who has since 
been made a God), I was proud of my little share in the transaction 
for I deemed it my duty, that I was helping our common country 
to perform an act of justice. But what was a crime in poor John 
Brown, is now considered (by themselves) as the greatest and only 
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virtue of the whole Republican party. Strange transmigration! 
Vice is to become a virtue, simply because more indulge in it. I 
thought then, as now, that the abolitionists were the only traitors 
in the land, and that the entire party deserved the same (ate as 
poor old Brown, not because they wished to abolish slavery, but 
on account of the means they have ever endeavored to use to ef- 
fect that abolition. If Brown were living, I doubt whether he, 
himself, would set slavery against the Union. 

Most, or many, in the North, do openly curse the Union, if 
the South are to return, and retain a single right guaranteed to them 
by every tie which we once revered as sacred. The South can 
make no choice. It is either extermination, or slavery for them- 
selves (worse than death) to draw from. I know my choice. I 
have also studied hard to discover upon what grounds the right 
of a State to secede has been denied, when our very name, United 
States, and the Declaration of Independence, both provide for 
secession. But this is no time for words. I know how foolish I 
shall be deemed for undertaking such a step as this, where, on one 
side, I have many friends, and everything to make me happy, 
where my profession alone has gained me an income of more than 
twenty thousand dollars a year, and where my great personal 
ambition in my profession has such a great field for labor. On the 
other hand, the South have never bestowed upon me one kind 
word; a place now where I have no friends, except beneath the 
sod; a place where I must either become a private soldier, or a 
beggar. To give up all the former for the latter, besides my mother 
and sisters, whom I love so dearly (although they so widely differ 
with me in opinion) seems insane; but God is my judge. I love 
justice more than I do a country that disowns it; more than fame 
and wealth — more, heaven pardon me if wrong — more than a happy 
home. I have never been upon a battle field, but O, my country- 
men, could you all but see the reality or effects of this horrid war 
as I have seen them in every State (save Virginia), I know you 
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would think like me, and would pray the Almighty to create in the 
Northern mind a sense of right and justice (even should it possess 
no seasoning of mercy) and the act would dry up this sea of blood 
between us, which is daily growing wider. Alas! poor country, is 
she to meet her threatened doom? Four years ago, I would have 
given a thousand lives to see her remain (as I had always known 
her) powerful and unbroken. And even now, I would hold my 
life as naught to see her what she was. 0! if the fearful scenes of 
the past four years had never been enacted, or if what has been 
had been but a frightful dream, from which we could now awake, 
with what overflowing hearts could we bless our God, and pray for 
his continued favor. How I have loved the old flag can never now 
be known. A few years since, and the world could boast of none 
so pure and spotless. But I have of late been seeing and hearing 
of the bloody deeds of which she has been made the emblem, and would 
shudder to think how changed she has grown. O, how I have 
longed to see her break from the mist of blood and death that 
circles round her folds, spoiling her beauty and tarnishing her 
honor. But no; day by day she has been dragged deeper and 
deeper into cruelty and oppression; till now (in my eyes) her once 
bright red stripes look like bloody gashes on the face of heaven. I 
look now upon my early admiration of her glory as a dream. My 
love (as things stand to-day) is for the South alone. Nor do I 
deem it a dishonor in attempting the life of him to whom she owes 
so much misery. If success attends me, I go penniless to her 
side. They say she has found that 'last ditch* which the North 
has so long derided, and have been endeavoring to force her in, 
forgetting they are our brothers, and it is impolitic to goad an enemy 
to madness. Should I reach her side in safety, and find it true, I 
will proudly beg permission to triumph or die in that same 'ditch' 
by her side. [Exit.] 
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ACT IV— SCENE V.* 

At the theatre, Lincoln, Mrs. Lincoln, Mat. Rathbun, and 
Miss Harris— -enter Booth, unpercewed. 

Booth. {Aside) Little dreams the tyrant of the danger that 
is near. Twice before have my plans for capture and assassina- 
tion blown with the winds of misfortune. But they'll not be 
blasted now! No power on earth can stop me in the crime for 
which I may expiate my life (shoots Lincoln from behind, jumps on 
to the stage; brandishes a dagger in right hand, and utters the motto 
of Virginia, "Sic Semper Tyrannis.") The South shall be free. 
[Exit.] (Miss Harris calls for water. Mrs. Lincoln sobs pit- 
eously; great commotion prevails, and Lincoln is carried from the 
stage.) 

ACT IV.— SCENE VI. 

At Seward's residence — Payne rings and the door is opened by a 
colored servant. 

PAYNE. I come from Dr. Verdi, Mr. Seward's physician, 
and would like to see the Secretary on important business. 

Serv. You must call in de morning, sur; Master Seward 
cannot be seen to-night, 

Payne. I must see him. I have a prescription which is 
very important, and will not admit of delay. 

Serv. Well, sur, my orders am to let no one see the Secretary. 

Payne. I tell you I am intrusted with particular directions 
concerning the medicine; I must see Mr. Seward directly; his life 
may be endangered by my absence. 

Serv. Well, sur, I can't allow you to enter, my orders am 

Payne. To keep all you can from entering (knocks down 
servant and passes) 

*Boxea may easily be formed in the rear of the stage, to represent those occupied by 
Lincoln and party at Washington. They should be draped with Union flags. 
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ACT IV.— SCENE VII. 

Sec. Seward's sick chamber — Miss Seward, Robinson, and a 
female attendant. 

Miss Sew. Father is sleeping very quietly now; it is the 
first he has done so for a long time. 

Rob. Yes, his symptoms don't appear to be as dangerous as 
they were — what's that? (A noisy tread is heard without.') 

Miss Sew. My! what can that be? It sounds as though a 
madman had found ingress into the house. 

Rob. And possibly you are not far astray; it really seems as 
though such were the case. I will go to the door and see who it is, 
and what's the matter {opens the door). 

Fred Sew. (without) Who is coming there? 

Payne, (without) A messenger from Dr. Verdi, with im- 
portant prescriptions, regarding your father's medicine. 

Rob. (Closing the door) Whoever it is, your brother has met 
and is conversing with him in the hall. 

Miss Sew. It must be some stranger, who is unaware of the 
proximity of the sick room. 

Rob. Very serious consequence might follow a disturbance 
of Mr. Seward's condition now, and I trust, for his benefit, that 
whoever the intruder may be, he will leave in a quieter manner 
than he came. 

Fred Sew. (Opens the door and looks in) Father is asleep 
now, I guess we will not disturb him (loithdraws, closing the door). 

Miss Sew. I guess it was somebody came to see papa, and 
Why something is wrong what a noise my brother! 

Rob. I dare say is perfectly safe, Miss Seward (opens the 
door; a man bleeding from wounds is seen falling; Payne rushes 
against and strives to force the door, which is held by Robinson, who 
is overcome and knocked down. Payne enters and rushes toward 
the bed where Seward lies asleep.) 
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Miss Sew. (Rushes to the window and raises it) Murder! 
murder!! murder!!! 

Payne. Ah, object of my nocturnal visit! Your days are 
numbered! your hours all short! death sends her messenger to lead 
you from this land of earthly care! (Strikes with dagger, misses his 
aim, and loses his equilibrium.) 

Rob. (Rises and rushes towards the bed, grasps the assassin 
and pulls him from the bed) You scoundrel! How dare you! (they 
struggle violently, both fall and regain their feet simultaneously; 
Payne strikes with his knife, places a revolver against Robinson's 
face, and forces him to the floor). 

Enter Maj. Seward. 

Maj. Sew. Heavens alive! who is this? Are we to be mur- 
dered by a lunatic in our own homes! 

Rob. Take his knife away! 

Maj. Sew. (Qrasps the knife and struggles) Villain and cow- 
ard that you are! You would murder the unconscious sleeper in 
his dying bed! (they struggle violently; Payne is forced toward the 
door, and, with one great effort, he releases himself and escapes. 
They all follow him. Re-entering, find Seward on the floor in a pool 
of blood.) 

Rob. (Taking Seward's pulse) Great heavens! The man 
is dead! murdered before our very eyes, and we unable to prevent it. 

Miss Sew. Is my father dead? 

Rob. I fear he is (places his ear to Seward's heart). 

Sec. Seward. I am not dead. Send for the police and a 
surgeon, and close the house. [Curtain.] 

ACT V.— SCENE I. 

Mrs. Surratt's house — Mrs. Surratt, officers, etc. 

Officer. Madam, information has been received at the 
War Department to the effect that this house has, for some time, 
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been visited by, and made the resort of suspicious characters. We 
are charged to arrest all persons found here, and take possession of 
the house, so you will please consider yourselves under arrest, and 
make whatever preparations are necessary to accompany us. 

Mrs. Sur. I arrested — suspicious persons here — take pos- 
session of the house? 

Officer. You understand me perfectly, madam, so there is 
no necessity for further explanation or delay. The sooner you are 
ready to go, the better it will be for all parties concerned. 

Mrs. Sur. But, gentlemen, there is some mistake — some 
great error — a malignant and unfounded charge which I cannot 
and will not obey. 

Officer. If there is any mistake, madam, you will not be 
long detained; if an error can be established, your character will 
suffer no loss; but for the present, you can and must obey my 
orders. If you resist, you will oblige me to perform an act for 
which I have the greatest reluctance. Captain, you will please 
take the ladies in charge, and I will proceed to search the house for 
any evidence that may be accessible. {The ladies get ready; a 
light tap is heard at the door; it is opened by one officer while the 
others stand with drawn sword and revolvers.) 

Payne. (Outside, dressed as a laborer; feet, pants, and face 
very muddy; a pick-axe over his shoulder, and a skull-cap made by 
cutting off the arm of a stockinet shirt, covers his head.) I believe I 
am mistaken! 

Officer. Who did you desire to see? 

Payne. Mrs. Surratt. 

Officer. Mrs. Surratt lives here; she is at home; walk in. 
{Payne enters and takes a seat.) What are you doing here at this 
hour of the night? 

Payne. I was sent for by Mrs. Surratt to dig a gutter, and 
called to know what time she wishes me to come to work in the 
morning. 
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Officer. What is your occupation? 

Payne. I am a laboring man and work for my daily bread. 
I have been employed for some time past on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad as a laborer, but have recently lost my position, and work 
now at whatever I can get. 

Officer. How long since you worked on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad? 

Payne. I was at work there last Friday. 

Officer. Where did you sleep last Friday night? 

Payne. With the other hands. 

Officer. Where did you sleep last Saturday night? 

Payne. Saturday night I slept — I was at the — I had no 
money — 

Officer. Have you any money now? 

Payne. No, sir; I have not got a cent. 

Officer. Where have you been since Saturday morning? 

Payne. Saturday I was out in the country — I was helping 
dig a cellar for Mr. , I can't think of his name, it is a pe- 
culiar one. He lives at , on ; I'm not very well acquainted 

in the city, and can't remember the name of the street 

Officer. What is your name; and where are you from? 

Payne. My name is Lewis Payne, and I am from Fauquier 
county, Virginia. I have worked for my living since I was six- 
teen years old, and my father is a Baptist minister. 

Officer. Are you a rebel? 

Payne. No, sir; I took the oath of allegiance, and am as 
loyal a citizen as there is in the Union to-night (hands him a certifi- 
cate of allegiance). There it is, and you can see for yourself that 
no drop of rebel blood flows in my veins. 

Officer. When did you take this oath? 

Payne. I — I took it on the — I don't remember the date. 
You see, I can't read or write, and am obliged to treasure every 
little thing in my memory, which I find to be a rather difficult 
task. I am a laboring man, and earn my living by my daily toil. 
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Officer. Mr. Payne, if such is your name, your answers are 
not at all satisfactory. The accounts which you give of yourself 
for Saturday are contradictory; you are unable to state where you 
slept Saturday night, and know nothing whatever with regard to 
the time on which this oath of allegiance was taken. You do not 
look like a laboring man, and your hands bear no marks of toil. 
Your clothes are those of a gentleman, soiled and besmeared for 
the purpose of disguise. The pick-axe is but another object of 
delusion, and the cap, a crowning cover of a neat disguise. Will 
you (to another officer) please step into the next room and have 
Mrs. Surratt come here a moment. (Officer goes and and re- 
turns with Mrs. Surratt.) Mrs. Surratt, do you know this man? 

Mrs. Sur. {Raising her right hand) Before God, I do not 
know this man, and have never seen him. 

Officer. Have you a gutter to dig, and did you send for 
somebody to dig it? 

Mrs. Sur. Have I a gutter to dig? No, sir! 

Officer. That is all I desire, you may retire. [Exit Mrs. 
Surratt]. 

Payne. I must have mistaken the name and place. 

Officer. But more likely did not anticipate the reception 
which you received. Captain, wash some of the mud off this man 
and we'll see how he looks in his natural garb. (Washes him). 
That will do; I have evidence enough. You may now consider 
yourself under arrest and submit to being searched. 

Payne. On what charge do you arrest me? 

Officer. I arrest you on the charge of being, in some way 
or other, connected with the assassination of President Lincoln, 
and the assault upon Secretary Seward (his pockets are searched, 
and found to contain a hair and a tooth brush, a -pot of pomatum, 
twenty-five dollars in green-backs, and a new pocket compass). I 
thought you didn't have any money? 

Payne. I said — 

Officer. Never mind; come along with us [Exeunt omnes]. 
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ACT V.— SCENE II. 
Dr. Mudd's house. 

Harrold. (Outside rapping) Doctor Mudd, wake up . in 
there! Can't you hear? 

Mudd. Who's there? 

Harrold. Booth and Harrold. Booth's leg is broken. 
Hurry up and open the door. 

Mudd. (Opens door and Harrold enters) Where is Booth? 

Harrold. At the gate. He can't walk; come and help 
me bring him in. You must set his leg as soon as possible; we 
have a long journey before us and must not tarry on the way 
(they go out and re-enter, carrying Booth). 

Booth. Doctor, we have "struck oil" at last. 

Mudd. I don't exactly understand you. 

Booth. I have discharged the burden which so long oppress- 
ed my mind. Lincoln is dead! I shot him to-night in Ford's 
theatre, and if the others have done their duty, Seward and John- 
son are also men of the past. 

Mudd. How did you break your leg? 

Booth. I got caught in the damned flags that adorned the 
President's boxes, afterwards fell from my horse in a wild attempt 
to escape, and don't know in .which of them it was that I received 
the injury. 

Mudd. I will do all I can for you (sets the leg). There, it 
will get along very well now, if you don't strain it. 

Booth. You had better hide that old boot leg somewhere, 
for officers will be here pretty soon, I'm thinking. 

Mudd. (Produces liquor) Take some of this, and it will do 
you good (Booth and Harrold drink). Here are a couple of bottles 
more which you will not find amiss on your route. 

Harrold. I will put them some place where they will not 
be of much trouble to us. We can't bother with much luggage. 
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We must be off; we've got to reach Surrattsville before twelve; 
those "shooting-irons" and other things are there, which will be 
of the greatest benefit to us on the road. Come, Booth, let us be 
off; every moment we delay brings the pursuers closer to our heels. 
Booth. I'm ready (they carry him out). 

ACT V— SCENE HI. 
Lloyd's residence. 
Lloyd. I feel very uneasy about something or other to- 
night. I am of the opinion that everything is not all right. Mrs. 
Surratt seemed greatly excited when she was here this afternoon, 
and spoke several times about having them "shooting irons" 
ready so that I could produce them at a moment's notice. She 
said they would be called for to-night (a knock is heard at the door). 
There! I wouldn't be surprised if those are the parties now (opens 
door). 

Enter Harrold. 

Har. Get me those things. 

Lloyd, (pives him two carbines, a monkey wrench, ammuni- 
tion, a rope, and a field glass) Those are all (helps carry them out.) 

Booth. (Without) I can't take my carbine, we had better 
leave it here. I will tell you some news; I am pretty sure we have 
assassinated the President and Secretary Seward. 

Lloyd. (As he enters) Yes, and drawn me by my acts of 
gratitude into your infernal toils of crime. I have become an 
innocent and unconscious accomplice by concealing your weapons 
in my house. I have one left, and the first officer that passes here 
to-morrow shall possess it [Exit]. 

ACT V.— SCENE IV. 

Booth and Harrold at Garrett's farm 
Booth. Those people would never keep us had we not been 
brought here by Confederate officers. 
030 
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Har. No, I don't think they would, and as it is, they are 
not over-anxious that we remain. 

Booth. Like or dislike, we'll remain until we get ready to 
go; and that will be when the road is clear before us. If they only 
knew who we are — knew that we're the ones for whom such an ex- 
orbitant reward is offered. But they'll not find out; no, that wound- 
ed rebel scheme was too much for them (dinner bell rings). 

Har. There goes the dinner bell. Let us go in and do jus- 
tice to the table; I feel as though I could eat more than a dozen 
men to-day. [Exit Booth and Harrold.] 

ACT V.— SCENE V. 

Dining room. 

Garrett. What a horrible thing it was to murder the 
President! I can't conceive of a man being daring enough to enter 
the President's box and shoot him before his wife and friends, and 
then jump on to the stage where the chances of escape were so 
few. No, I can't; he must have been a hardened villain, and 
cared as little for his own life as he did for that of the President. 

Booth. Yes! It is a hard conception to form. He must 
have been a "hardened villain" indeed! and if captured should re- 
ceive no mercy at the hands of the law. He deserves the execra- 
tion of all loyal citizens, and hanging would be too good for one so 
cruel and heartless! 

Garrett. They say he was an actor — 

Booth. Actor or preacher, he should suffer for the heinous 
crime that has made the world sad, and that has sent a thrill of 
pain through the hearts of all his countrymen. No cause can 
justify so hellish an act, or insanity play the part of crime. 

Garrett. I agree in sentiment with you . sir, and wish that 
Providence would place him within my reach, as there is a reward 
of $200,000 offered for his capture. 
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Booth. Yes, it would be a good haul, but the amount will 
doubtless soon be increased to $500,000. 

Garrett. Gentlemen, I don't like to admit it, but your 
presence has caused me much inconvenience lately. I was in 
hopes that you would soon leave, and that you would save me the 
necessity of performing a task which is more becoming to a land- 
lord than a host. 

Harrold. Your meaning, sir, is not difficult to comprehend; 
but you are aware that it was but yesterday you refused us the 
loan of your horse to take us to town. 

Garrett. I had my reasons for doing so. I do not desire 
that you should remain here longer; my wife protests to your be- 
ing in the house another night, and if you do remain, you must 
sleep in the barn. 

Booth. Then we will sleep in the barn, for we cannot walk 
to the city. [Exeunt omnes.] 

ACT V.— SCENE VI. 
Garrett's barn — Booth and Harrold fixing a place to lie down. 

Har. This is not the worst bed in the world, though we 
might have passed the night in a more comfortable one, had it 
not been for that old woman. 

Booth. Yes, confound her; she raised a disturbance in the 
camp, just as we were about to make ourselves at home. 

Officer. {Outside, knocking on door with revolver) Booth, 
we want you. 

Booth. (Qrasping his arms) Here I am, who are you, Con- 
federate or Yankee? 

Officer. We are a detachment of Federal cavalry, and 
command you to surrender. The barn is surrounded, and it is 
impossible for you to escape. We have been on your trail since 
you crossed the Potomac, and are now rewarded by finding you. 
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Booth. And at the same time disappointed by losing me. I 
will not surrender, and I defy you to come and take me! 

Officer. There is no use of further resistance; your efforts 
are useless and will end in your capture. 

Booth. Then why don't you come and capture me? 

Officer. If you do not surrender, we will proceed to do so. 

Booth. You may begin your operations at any moment; 
I will not surrender, and the first man who enters here will never 
leave alive! Remember that! I can shoot five men, kill myself, 
and thereby defeat your plans of capture! 

Har. Let us surrender, Booth; they have a whole army around 
the barn, and if we attempt to escape, it will be sure death. 

Booth. Surrender? what childish talk! Give ourselves up 
into the hands of those villains, who are worse than ourselves? 'tis 
madness! None but a fool or coward, overcome by momentary 
weakness, would give vent to such words of folly. 

Har. But the aspect is not so deplorable that we should 
relinquish all hope of escape. They but surmise that we are the 
perpetrators, and have no evidence to convict us of the crime. If 
we surrender, our chances of escape are many; if we remain here, 
the consequences of the imprudent act will be death. 

Booth. Better to die as we have lived, than to change our 
career upon the threshold of the grave. See! they have already 
set fire to the barn! We must quench it, or perish in the flames! 
{they try to put out the flames, but finding their efforts useless, return; 
Booth stands with his back against the hay-mound, a revolver in 
each hand, and a carbine between his legs.) 

Har. I tell you we had better surrender! If you don't 
come, I go alone; I do not intend to be burnt alive when I can 
avoid it ; or to die now for a crime of which future events may prove 
me innocent. I will surrender (drops his weapons and goes towards 
the door.) 

Booth. Surrender, and let all the curses consistent with 
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your act be with you! Give yourself up into the hands of those 
Northern bloodhounds, that they may tear you to pieces before the 
public eyes of scorn! — they that may hold you aloft, and from the 
gibbet of infamy swing your worthless form! Oh, fool and coward 
that you are! Can you hope for justice from a set of tyrants? 
Can you crave for mercy at the feet of villains! Can you pros- 
trate all the dignity of your manhood, at the trying moment of 
your life? 

Harrold. I can do anything to save a life which I value so 
much. [Exit.] 

Booth. Even though you could produce testimony to clear 
you of the slightest guilt, they will ignore it all, hang you, and 
brand you with a crime of which you are innocent! All the evi- 
dence in the world cannot save you from the gallows; they will 
make of you a public example, that the unsuspecting eyes of in- 
nocence may gaze upon your lifeless form. 0ooih hears crackling, 
moves as though about to escape, and is shot through a crack from 
without). It's all up now; I'm shot by one who dare not show his 
face, and the only thing that I regret is that I die unknown to 
those who charge me with so foul a crime as murder. In the eyes 
of man, I'm guilty of the crime, but before the God who rules 
above and knows all things, I'm as innocent as the child that 
slumbers on its mother's breast, for I consider no crime a murder 
that is perpetrated to save the lives of thousands. 

I am guilty of no crime for which I dare not meet my God. 
The blow I struck was in behalf of the country that I loved, and 
for the preservation of the rights that are born into this world with 
man. Were I to live my life over again, and circumstances shape 
themselves as they appear before me to-day — -with the rights of 
man destroyed and the privileges of his birthright polluted — I 
would follow that same course which I have already pursued; 
and I would strike down the tyrant who rises to usurp the liberties 
of the grandest and noblest people that ever gave beauty to this 
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barren soil. The incensed people of to-day may clothe me in 
their robes of malediction; but the nobles of posterity will hold 
me sacred as the cause for which I die. A great act, like a great 
work of literature, will grow in beauty and grandeur, as the passing 
years weather its asperity; and the crime of which I am the con- 
demned object to-day, will, in one hundred years, be the pedestal 
on which I may stand and hope for glory. Life is short; it is but 
a ripple upon the wave of time; it is seen for an instant, like the 
wrecked and struggling vessel of misfortune, amid the angry 
surges of the merciless billows of contention, then lost to the anx- 
ious eye forever. Noble deeds will live upon the page of memory 
until the end of time; and contemporaries are not the jurors who 
should sit in judgment upon acts that will affect all posterity. 

Death is the most horrid spectre that can stare into the face 
of guilt, but to me 'tis nothing, for I love to die and leave this 
world where Man's too good to dwell, (falls dead, and the soldiers 
rusk in and surround him). 

CURTAIN 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

THE following pages are merely a journal kept during the ex- 
pedition it attempts to describe, and afterwards prepared 
for the press. It is an attempt to show the manner in 
which such an expedition is conducted, and to picture some phases 
of "Army Life." 

It is the tendency in this country to decry the services of the 
army and of its officers; and yet, most of the latter spend the 
greater part of their lives on the frontiers and in the Indian country. 
Weeks at a time are passed in scouting against their treacherous 
foe, enduring every hardship and daily risking life itself, to open 
the way for the pioneer and settler. Yet what is their reward? 
When the papers come to them from the regions of civilization, 
they find themselves stigmatized in editorials, and even in speeches 
on the floor of Congress, as the drones of society, living on the gov- 
ernment, yet a useless encumbrance and expense. 

But one by one, how many lay down their lives in this cause! 
Without counting those who sink into the grave from sickness 
produced by unwholesome climates, exposure and hardships, how 
many more actually meet their deaths on the battle field! During 
the last season alone, Taylor, Gaston, Allen and Van Camp* have 
thus shed their blood, and every year the list increases. Yet they 
fall in battle with an obscure enemy, and little are their sufferings 
appreciated by the 

"gentlemen 

Who live at home at ease." 

Of the exposure and hardships, indeed, of our Army, the present 
journal furnishes no fit illustration, for the country in which the 

•OHtw H. P. Taylor. Pint Untmut Pint Dragoon*. UUed near Spokane Lake, Weak., Mar 
17, 1868. 

WlUtam Gaiton, Second Untenant Pint Dngoone, killed near Spokane Lake, Weak., Mar 17, 

Jm K. Allen, Second Untenant Ninth Inlantry. killed near Yakima Hirer. Week.. Ansae* 10, 

Ooraettne Van Camp. Second Untenant Second Cavalry, killed near Wichita YUlaiw, Indian 
— ~- ■ — -ftber 1.1858. 
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expedition was undertaken is comparatively a healthy one. The 
story is far different when the scene is among the Everglades of 
Florida, the burning heats on the Colorado, or the mountain passes 
of the Apaches. Yet these pages may give some idea of the nature 
of these expeditions* and the manner in which they are conducted. 

Of the two battles the descriptions are necessarily very general, 
while for the benefit of the professional reader, the Official Reports 
have been printed in the Appendix. 

These pages having been printed while the writer is on the 
other side of the continent, he would avail himself of this means 
of returning his thanks to George L. Duyckinck, Esq.* for his kind- 
ness and the trouble he has taken in carrying them through the 
Press. 

Fort Vancouver, W. T., December 7th, 1858. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THE period from the end of the Mexican War to the outbreak 
of the Civil War was not marked by any hostilities on a 
large scale; but our little army, scattered all over the 
Western country, was more or less fighting from 1849 to 1859. 
The Apache, Navajo and Utah War, 1849-55, the Comanche Indian 
War of 1854, the Seminole War (1856-58) and the war with the 
North Pacific Indians, with which our present story is concerned, 
brought suffering, death — but no glory — to our men. 

During this period, many men, destined to attain high rank 
in 1861-65, were lieutenants and captains, in fact, almost all those 
names with which we became familiar as of Civil War leaders, — 
with the sole exception of Grant, who had left the Army, — are 
so found : a number of them in the story we here give. 

The original is now a scarce book, and we are glad to thus 
bring it before a new generation of readers, as the only full record 
of a period with which they can hardly be familiar, not described 
as it is in any of the general histories. 

The author, Lawrence Kip, was a West Point cadet, 1853-54, 
but did not graduate. He was appointed Second Lieutenant 
Fourth Artillery, June 30, 1857, joined the Third in August, saw 
service on the Pacific Coast and through the Civil War, becoming 
Major in 1865; and resigned from the Army in 1867. He died in 
1899. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 

THE month of May, 1858, was a disastrous one for the army 
on the Pacific. On the 8th, Colonel Steptoe* set out from 
Fort Walla Walla, with a small command of one hundred 
and fifty-nine men, to make a reconnoissance of the country, to 
examine into affairs at Fort Colville, and to seize some marauders 
belonging to the Pelouze tribe who had stolen cattle from the Fort. 
As this is a feeble tribe bis force was considered quite sufficient to 
overawe them, while the more powerful tribes through which he 
was to pass had always professed friendship, and there had been as 
yet no reason to distrust them. 

On the morning of the 16th, however, after passing Snake 
river, he found himself unexpectedly in the face of a force estimated 
at from one thousand to fifteen hundred Indians. They were 
Spokans, Pelouzes, Cceur d'Alenes, Yakimas, and warriors of the 
smaller tribes, all painted and in their war dress, evidently medi- 
tating an attack. The hills around were covered with them, and it 
being evidently impossible under such circumstances to penetrate 
into the country, it became necessary for his little command to re- 
turn, and endeavor to make good its way back to Snake river. 
The train was therefore closed up, and a retrograde move begun. 
The moment this was done the attack commenced, and the fight 
was kept up through the whole day. Most of the men, too, were 
new recruits, who had never before been under fire. Yet every- 
thing that could be done by the officers was accomplished. It was 
a series of gallant charges, driving the Indians back with loss, to 
have them after a brief interval close up again around the troops. 

Night at last settled down upon the battle field, and found the 
little command perfectly exhausted, and with their ammunition 

•Edward J. Steptoe (died 1H85) a veteran of the Mexican War. Major Ninth Infantry 1855. 
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almost gone. Two officers, — Captain Oliver H. P. Taylor and 
Lieutenant William Gaston, both of the First Dragoons, — had 
fallen, with a number of the men. The remainder were gathered 
on a rising ground, while every hill around swarmed with then- 
exulting enemies, who seemed to have them now completely in 
their toils. A consultation of the officers was hastily held by Col- 
onel Steptoe, at which there was but one opinion. The force 
against them was overpowering, and by the next morning would 
undoubtedly be still further increased: without ammuni tion they 
would be almost defenceless, — and it was evident that long before 
the close of the next day, not one of the command would be left 
to tell the story of their fight. 

Nothing remained therefore, but to attempt a retreat during 
the night. The bodies of the fallen which were within their reach,, 
were buried, — the two howitzers were cached,* — and the command 
mounted and struck off in the direction of Snake river. Fortunate- 
ly the Indians did not make a night attack, and their retreat was 
unimpeded. Still, they knew that the morning would bring their 
foes upon their track, and therefore they pressed on. They rode 
seventy-five miles by ten o'clock the next morning, and succeeded 
in crossing the river without the further loss of a single man, or 
even of an animal belonging to the command. Here Colonel 
Steptoe was met by Captain Dent,f who, having received intelli- 
gence of the ambush, was advancing by forced marches from Fort 
Walla Walla to his rescue. 

Among those who were reported as "missing" after the fight, 
were two non-commissioned officers. They were both wounded, 
but escaped from the Indians; and finding that the command had 

* ThU it * word introduced by the fint Canadian (French) aojMfMtr* and topper*. Pit* 
w«e dug, where they deposited provudoua, or other things, and they were carefully covered 
■outo conceal all trace* from the Indiana. They thua often remained for monthi till reopened 
by thair iiaM, 

t Frederick T. Dent, (died IBM) Captain Ninth Infantry. Brother-in-law of Gen. Grant. 
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retreated, commenced their own return on foot. Fortunately the 
Indians next day did not follow them, being probably engaged in 
the division of plunder, and their attention directed to the main 
body of the retreating command. After several days they reached 
the river, where they were seized by the Indiana on its banks. 
One of them, — Sergeant Williams, — they killed, but permitted the 
other to cross the river, and he finally reached Walla Walla in safety. 

Such is a brief history of this unfortunate affair. I have re- 
curred to it because it is appropriately the opening chapter of the 
campaign, and indeed the cause and origin of all our operations 
through the ensuing season. In the newspapers, too many of 
which are always ready to decry the regular army, — the greatest 
injustice has been done to this gallant little party. Surprised by 
an over-powering hostile force, they fought it out gallantly as long 
as fighting was practicable, and then made their retreat without 
any additional loss. 

The Indians of these northern tribes are the most bold and 
warlike on the continent. Splendid specimens of physical human- 
ity, they are skilful in the use of arms, and accustomed from child- 
hood almost to live on horseback. They have seen but little of 
the whites, except a few straggling miners who during the last year 
may have passed through their country, and the employes of the 
Hudson Bay Company, from whom they purchase their muskets 
and ammu nition. For years it has been the object of the latter to 
inculcate upon them reverence for themselves, and a proportionate 
contempt for the Americans. The fight with Colonel Steptoe of 
course confirmed this impression, and brought out all the smoulder- 
ing feeling of hostility which had before been excited by their fears 
of the future encroachments of the whites. In fact, the attack on 
Colonel Steptoe was probably produced by the news they had re- 
ceived of Lieutenant Mullan's* party being on their way to survey 

* John Mullan, First Lieutenant Second Artillery. 
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and lay out a military road through their country. This they re- 
garded as the first step in taking possession of their lands. 

The result was natural. At once a league was formed of all 
the most powerful tribes — the Spokans, Coeur d'Alenes, Felouzes 
and Yakimas, with a portion of the Nez Perces; — a general out- 
break took place, small parties of whites were cut off in every part 
of the country, and even the safety of Fort Walla Walla was threat- 
ened. The Indians became everywhere bold, defiant and insult- 
ing. 

With the limited force on this coast, scattered in small parties 
over fifteen hundred miles, it was of course difficult to meet the 
exigency. Troops had to be withdrawn from posts at the South 
where they really were needed. Yet every possible step was 
promptly taken by General Clarke.* As soon as expresses could 
reach them, companies were converging to the hostile country 
from every part of the Pacific coast, even from Fort Yuma on the 
far distant banks of the Colorado, and from San Diego on the bor- 
ders of Mexico. 



* Brigadier General Newman S. Clarke (died 1800) a veteran of the War of 1811 and the 
Mexican War. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DEPARTURE 

AT this time I was in San Francisco, preparing to join my 
company at San Bernardino in Southern California, when 
I received orders from General Clarke to remain in the 
city, as my company would shortly be up on its way to Oregon. 
Sunday morning, June 12th, it arrived in the steamer Senator, and 
being transferred to the Pacific, I at once reported for duty and 
went on board. 

Monday was a busy day. The soldiers, after their sea voyage, 
were naturally restless to visit the city, yet for fear of desertion 
they had to be watched and confined to the steamer. Military 
stores of all kinds were to be taken on board — provisions, ammuni- 
tion, cannon, and a lot of mules. The embarkation of the latter - 
was by no means easy. It required the most forcible arguments to 
induce them to march up the plank, and one so successfully evaded 
it as to drop himself into the water, to the infinite delight of the 
countless idlers around. Swimming out beyond the wharf into 
the bay, he seemed to have no settled plan for the future, and so 
commenced going round in a circle, an amusement which he con- 
tinued until he was lassoed and dragged again on the wharf. The 
officers found themselves fully occupied in attempting to keep order 
in this scene of confusion. 

At three in the afternoon we managed to get under way. The 
command on board consisted of companies A, G, and M, of the 
Third Artillery, and the following officers:* 

Captain, Erasmus D. Keyes. 

First Lieutenant, Robert 0. Tyler. 

'Captain Kityei (died IBM) iu afterward* Major General Keyea, of the Army of the Poto- 
mac He wai the author of "Fifty Yean' BmiiiiiM ni i " (1884) a very interesting and 
valuable record of hit time. 

Lieut. B. 0. Tyler (died 1874) waa afterward Major General, of the Army of the Potomac. 
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First Lieutenant, James L. White.* 
" " Dunbar R. Ransom. 

Second Lieutenant, Hylan B. Lyon. 

Geo. F. B. Dandy. 
" " Lawrence Kip. 

Our voyage was a long one, as the coal was bad and we ran 
slowly. It was not until Friday, the 18th, that we crossed the bar 
at the mouth of the Columbia river — from its shifting shoals the 
most dangerous navigation on the whole Pacific coast. A short 
distance up the river stands Astoria, rendered classical ground by 
Washington Irving. An old trapper still living, who belonged to 
Mr. Astor's first party, says he has often seen one thousand Indian 
canoes at a time collected on the beach in front of the fort. When 
the Hudson Bay Company took charge of it they removed their 
establishment up the river to Vancouver, and allowed the fort to 
fall into decay, till not a vestige of it now remains. A few houses, 
like the beginning of a village, are scattered along the banks which 
slope down to the river, wooded to the edge with pines. 

At evening we reached Fort Vancouver. Near the river are 
low meadow grounds, on which stands the post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, — a picketed enclosure of about three hundred yards 
square, composed of roughly split pine logs. Within this are the 
buildings of the establishment, where much of its immense fur 
trade was once carried on. From these head quarters their com- 
panies of trappers, hunters, and voyagturs, generally Canadians, 
were sent out to thread the rivers in pursuit of the beaver. Alone 
they traversed the plains or passed months in the defiles of the 
mountains, far north to the Russian possessions, or south to the 
borders of California, returning in one or two years with the furs, 

Lieut. James L. White (died ISM) joined the Confederate Army, 16(11. 
Lieut. Dunbar B. Buion (died 1BB7) became Colonel Third Artillery in 188*. 
Lieut. Hylan B. Lyon joined the Confederate Army in 1861. 

Lieut. George B. Dandy (became Brigadier General in IBM, and since hu death only 
one Mexican war officer survive*. — Gen. H. G. Gibson.) 
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to barter at the fort. Then came generally a short time of the 
wildest revelry, until everything was dissipated or perhaps gam- 
bled away, when with a new outfit they set forth on another ex- 
pedition. From Vancouver the company sent their cargoes of 
furs and peltries to England, and thence they received by sea their 
yearly supplies. They possessed an influence over the Indians 
which was wonderful, and which the perfect system of their oper- 
ations enabled them for years to maintain. But the transfer of 
the country to the Americans, and the progress of civilization 
around them driving off the Indians and beaver, have forced them 
to remove much of their business to other posts. 

Fort Vancouver is probably the most pleasant of our posts on 
the Pacific coast. The place is healthy and the scenery around 
beautiful, furnishing opportunities of fishing, hunting, and riding, 
while its nearness to Portland and Oregon City prevents the young 
officers from being, as at many other western posts, deprived of the 
refining influence of female society. Many are the occasions on 
which they find it necessary to drop down to these places. De- 
serters are supposed to be lurking there, garrison stores are to be 
provided, or some other of Uncle Sam's interests are to be looked 
after. Then, these visits must be returned, for the inhabitants 
of these places have an equal care for the welfare of their neighbors 
at the fort. Numerous therefore, are the parties of pleasure which 
come from these towns to enliven the solitude of the garrison. On 
these occasions they are welcomed by balls, and night after night 
music is heard floating over the waters of the Columbia river, and 
the brilliant glare of lights from the fort shows that tattoo is not the 
signal for all within its walls to retire. 

On landing the officers were distributed around, while Lieuten- 
ant White and myself were indebted for our quarters to the hos- 
pitality of Major Alvord 1 . 

1 Benjamin Alvord (died 1884) Major Fourth Infantry ■ Mexican War Teteran, became 
Brigadier General in 1870. 
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When I was here, three years ago, the post was quiet enough, 
there being but three companies stationed at it. Now it is as live- 
ly as can be, being the landing-place of all those on their way to 
the seat of war, and where they are equipped for the field; con- 
stant drills going on, and nothing but hurry and preparation from 
morning to night. The rattle of the drum and the notes of the 
bugle are the constant sounds we hear. 

June 20*A. — Had a general review to-day. Lieutenant Col- 
onel Morris, 1 (Fourth Infantry), who commands the post, in- 
spected our companies, together with those stationed here. 

June ilst. — Captain Keyes, with companies A and M, left 
this morning for the Dalles. My company must wait until next 
week for the arrival of the Columbia, as she brings up arms and am- 
munition, and the men must be equipped anew, before they can 
go into the field. Colonel George Wright,* (Ninth Infantry), 
will take command of the expedition, while Captain Keyes will 
have command of the artillery Companies in the field. Six com- 
panies of the Third Artillery will be collected at Fort Walla Walla; 
a larger number of the regiment than have been together since 
they were wrecked, five years ago, on the ill-fated steamer San 
Francisco. 

June $&rd. — Last night the steamer arrived, bringing General 
Clarke and Staff, Captain Kirkham', Quarter-master, Lieutenant 

1 Thompson Morris (died 1870) a Mtncin War veteran. 

1 Colonel Wright m about the only officer of the regular arm; who did not see terries 
during the Rebellion. He was stationed on the Pacific Coatt during the whole period, and hi* 
services there were deemed too valuable to allow of hiuuelf or his regiment coming East. Con- 
sequently the 1 regiment (except one company) saw no active service in 1901-06. General 
Wright was drowned in the wreck of the steamer Brother Jonathan, on the Pacific Coast. July 
80, ISM. 

S Ralph W. Kirkham a veteran of the Mexican War, (died 1883) became Captain Sixth 
Infantry in ISM, and later Brigadier General. 
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Walker, 1 A. D. C, and Lieutenant Sill,* of the Ordnance Corps. 
They stopped at Umqua, and took on Company B, of the Third 
Artillery, commanded by Lieutenants George F. Urie* and James 
Howard*. A salute of eleven guns was fired this morning for 
General Clarke. Colonels Wright and Steptoe are ordered down 
to Fort Vancouver to have a consultation with General Clarke. 

This morning our company left Fort Vancouver in the steamer 
for the Dalles; the officers* Lieutenants White, Ransom, and my- 
self. It is about fifty miles to the Cascades. The scenery of the 
river is in all parts beautiful, but very varied in its character. The 
pine forests stretch down to the banks, enlivened here and there by 
the cultivated spot which some settler has cleared, whose axe 
awakened new and strange echoes as it rang through the primeval 
woods. On the margin of the shore and particularly on one of the 
islands, we noticed the dead-houses of the Indians, rudely con- 
structed of logs. Within, the bodies of the deceased are placed for 
a time, attired in their best array, until the building becomes filled. 
Then the oldest occupants are removed and placed on the shore till 
the tide launches them off on their last voyage, and they are swept 
down to the ocean, which to the "untutored savage" as to his more 
cultivated brethren, symbolizes Eternity. 

When a chief dies his body is sometimes wrapped in a blanket 
and suspended between two trees, as if swinging in a hammock. 
We saw one which had already remained in that situation more 
than six months. 

1 Henry H. Walker, First Lieutenant Sixth Infantry, joined the Confederate army in 1881. 

I Joanna W. Sill, First Lieutenant Ordnance Dept. Resigned from the Army in 1801 to 
become Colonel of the Thirty-third Ohio Vols. He became Brigadier General in 1802, and 
waa killed at the battle of Stone River, Dec. SI, 1812. Port Sill, in the Indian Territory tu 
named for him. 

S George P. Ihrie (died 1808) Pint Lieutenant Third Artillery, became Colonel and Aid- 
de-camp in IMS, served through the rebellion, and brevet Brigadier General, resigning in 1878. 

• James Howard, Second Lieutenant Third Artillery, joined the Confederate Army in 1801. 
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At six in the evening we reached the Cascades, the head of 
navigation. Here a portage has to be made, as the river for more 
than two miles flows over the rocks, whirling and boiling in a suc- 
cession of rapids similar to those in the river St. Lawrence. This is 
the great salmon fishery of the Columbia river, the season for which 
is in the spring, when the fish ascend the river in incredible num- 
bers. The banks are inhabited by the remains of the Indian 
tribes, (most of them having been removed to the Indian Reser- 
vations,) who display their skill in catching the salmon, which 
they dry for exportation. Little bridges are thrown out over the 
rocks, on which the Indians post themselves, with nets on hoops, 
to which long handles are attached. With these they scoop up 
the fish and throw them on the shore. They are then pounded 
fine between two stones, cured, and tightly packed in bales of 
grass matting lined with dried fish-skin, in which state they will 
keep for years. The process is now precisely the same as it was 
when described by Lewis and Clarke. The aboriginal village of 
Wishram, at the head of the narrows, which they mention as being 
the place of resort for the tribes from the interior to barter for fish, 
is yet in existence. We still notice, too, the difference which those 
early explorers observed, between these Indians and those of the 
plains. The latter, living on horseback, are finely developed, and 
look like warriors; the former, engaged only in their canoes, or 
stooping over the banks, are low in stature, and seem to have been 
dwarfed out of all manhood. In every thing noble they are many 
degrees below the wild tribes on the plains. 

At the Cascades the men were landed, and camped for the 
night, while the officers were supplied with quarters by Lieutenant 
Mallory 1 , (Fourth Infantry), who has command of the company 
stationed at this post. During the last Indian war, three years 
ago, this little settlement was surprised and almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the Indians. 

1 Francii Mallory, Second Lieutenunt Fourth Infantry, joined the Confederate Array in 
1M1. 
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June 14th. — In the morning we marched the men about four 
miles, across the portage, and embarked in another little steamer 
which was to carry us to the Dalles. The scenery above was sim- 
ilar to that which we had already passed. In one place the mount- 
ains seem to come down to the river, ending in a huge rock per- 
fectly steep, which has received the name of Cape Horn. Above, 
the precipices are covered with fir and white cedar; two small 
cascades, like silver lines, leap from point to point for a distance of 
one hundred and fifty feet, while below, in the deep shadow, the 
waters sweep around the rocks with a sullen sound. About six in 
the evening we reached the Dalles. 
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CHAPTER in. 

PORT DALLES AND THE MARCH 

WHEN last I saw this post, three years since, it seemed to 
me to be the most unattractive on the Pacific With- 
out even the beauty of scenery which surrounds Fort 
Vancouver, its sole recommendation was its healthiness. Nor did 
the Government buildings add anything to its appearance. Plan- 
ned and erected some years ago by the Mounted Rifles, when they 
were stationed in Oregon, they were remarkably primitive, and 
very little attention had been bestowed upon their architecture. 
In those days, the ornamental had not yet been developed on the 
Pacific coast. 

The change now is a great one, for during the past year new 
quarters have been erected, under the direction of Captain Jordan 1 , 
Quarter-master, which are arranged in every way to promote the 
convenience of those for whom they are intended. The officers' 
quarters are in the cottage form, and for taste are superior to those 
we have seen at any other post. 

On our arrival, my company, together with the three of the 
Third Artillery already there, camped about a quarter of a mile 
from the barracks, while the officers' tents were pitched a short dis- 
tance from those of the men. 

We at once commenced our regular routine. At nine in the 
morning we have dress parade; at half -past nine we drill for an 
hour, Gight infantry, Hardee's tactics); at twelve the men are 
practiced at firing at a mark, and estimating distances; at five in 
the evening we have drill; and at half -past six, guard mounting. 
Drilling, too, is a very different matter from what it is at a post in 

I Thomu Jordan (died 1BBS) CupUio »ad Quarter- Muter Third Infantry, joined the 
Confederate Army in 1861. 
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time of peace. Then, it is a sort of pro forma business, in which 
neither officers nor men take much interest. Now it is invested 
with a reality, since all are conscious that our success in the field 
depends perhaps upon the state of discipline. 

Still there is time for sociability, and the esprit du corps which 
prevails in the Army renders a meeting of officers of different regi- 
ments a delightful reunion. We have our mess in camp, but are 
constantly dining with the officers at the post. This is the head- 
quarters of the Ninth Infantry, and their band is an exceedingly 
fine one. 

June 28*A. — Colonel Steptoe arrived from Walla Walla, on his 
way to Vancouver; and on the same day, Major Mackall 1 , Assis- 
tant Adjutant General, Major Allen 1 , Quartermaster, and Cap- 
tains Ingalls', Kirkham and Jordan, came up from Vancouver. 
They all returned in a couple of days, except Colonel Steptoe, and 
Captain Jordan who is stationed here. 

June SOtk. — Major Mackall reviewed us; after which we had 
muster. The officers are now mounted, and we are only waiting 
the arrival of the steamer with additional stores, to begin our march. 

The news brought in from the country of the hostile Indians is 
that they have made a league among themselves to carry on this 
war for five years. This they consider to be the last struggle in 
which they will have to engage, as in that time they can extermin- 
ate the whites. 

July 7th. — At three in the afternoon we took leave of the of- 
ficers to whose hospitality we have been so much indebted, and 

I William W. Mackall (died 1891) Major First Artillery, a Mexican War veteran, joined 
the Confederate Army in 1861. 

1 Robert Allen, (died 1886) a Mexican War veteran. Captain and Aut. Quarter-Muter 
Second Artillery, became Major General of Volunteers in 1865. 

8 Rufut Ingalla (died 1883) Captain and assistant Quarter- Matter First Dragoons, be- 
came Major General D. S. A. in ISM, and was selected by General Grant to succeed him if 
Grant had been disabled. 
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commenced out march across the plains. The length of each day's 
march will have to be regulated by the water, which in some places 
is not to be found for a distance of twenty miles. The country 
over which we passed during the afternoon is barren and desolate, 
unfit for culture, except a few spots on the river. After a march of 
six miles we reached Five Mile Creek, where we camped for the 
night. 

Our time of starting in the morning depends on the length of 
the march before us. When it is to be a long one we have reveille 
at three o'clock in the morning, and get under way by five. With 
short marches, reveille was at five and we marched at seven. It 
takes two hours to pack up and get the command started. Through 
the twelve and a half days which it took to reach Walla Walla, our 
march varied from five to thirty miles a day.* The soldiers in 
marching average a mile in twenty minutes. 

Our order of inarch was, to have two companies in advance,— 
then the train, — then two companies more,— then a rear guard of 
twenty men behind, under a lieutenant, with the hospital wagon. 
Their duty was to pick up all the stragglers and to keep in the rear 
of everything. The companies in front and rear alternated every 

* We give tile lint o! each day't mmrch to Walls Walk: 

July 7th. To Five Mile Creek, « mile*. 

* 8' ■ Des Chute*, 10 

* 6 * * Mud Spring*, 11 

■ 10" * Caxnp beyond John Day'i River, M 

■11" • Rock Creek. « 

« II ■ « Willow Creek, to 

■ 18" " Butter Creek, 80 

■ la * a Umatilla River, IS 

* 1J* * Camp up Umatilla River, ft 

■ 16 ■ " MeKa/ 1 River, 14 

' 17 ' ' Wild Howe Creek, 18 

■ 18" Camp 18 

■ 18 ■ Walla Walla 
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day. Our transportation was limited to ten pack mules to each 
company, and one wagon to two companies. We had thirteen 
wagons in the train. 

When about half way to Walla Walla, Colonel Steptoe, Cap- 
tain Kirlthftm and Lieutenant Davidson 1 passed us on their way 
to Walla Walla, with an escort of fifteen dragoons. Lieutenant 
Davidson goes up to take command of one of the Dragoon compan- 
ies, in place of Lieutenant Gaston, who was killed in the late action. 

During most of our march the weather was exceedingly hot. 
This was particularly the case the day we were obliged to advance 
thirty miles. It took the men exactly twelve hours, starting at 
half-past five in the morning. The sun — hot as the tropics — beat 
down on our heads with an intolerable glare, while there was no- 
thing in the appearance of the country to afford any relief. Far as 
the eye could reach was only a sun-burnt plain, perfectly lifeless — 
for the summer's sun, by burning up the herbage, had driven the 
game to seek refuge by the rivers. The prairie was covered with 
a miserable crop of salt weed and wormwood, and even the horses 
of the officers drooped when the sun began sinking towards the 
west; still our camping-ground was not in sight. Yet on the men 
marched, loaded with their equipments, and through a stifling 
dust which added to the exhaustion of the heat. 

The line of country through which we passed is varied, the 
plains generally barren and desolate, though sometimes covered 
with thick bunch grass which affords good pasturage to cattle. It 
is rolling in its character, and probably ill adapted for culture ex- 
cept along the rivers. The absence of timber tends to give it a 
more waste appearance. Along John Day's river, (so called from 
a hunter who was one of the original members of Mr. Astor's en- 
terprise,) there is but little wood, and that of a small size, often 

I Henry B. Davidaon, * Mexican Wax veteran, Firit Lieutenant Pint Dragoon*, joined 
the Confederate Army in 1801. 
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not larger than brushwood. .Along the Umatilla and Walla Walla 
on the contrary, the timber is abundant and heavy and the water 
is excellent. 

The valleys are the redeeming features of this country. The 
Des Chutes valley is admirable for grazing, as the temperature is 
such that cattle can be kept out the whole year and find subsis- 
tence. It is the place where formerly the Hudson Bay Company 
raised all the best horses they used. The Umatilla valley is one 
of the richest and best adapted for cultivation of any on this side 
of the Rocky mountains. It has plenty of wood, and much of it is 
heavy timber. The Walla Walla valley, too, is a large and fertile 
one, and in places where cultivation has been attempted it shows 
that the products will amply repay the laborer. 

We saw no signs of Indians until the day before we reached 
Walla Walla, when before we broke up camp in the morning two 
Indians (one a Walla Walla and the other a Cayuse,) came in, as 
they said, for protection. They told us that the Snakes and 
Cayuses had a fight two days before, and the latter had been de- 
feated. 
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FORT WALLA WALLA 

WE REACHED Fort Walla Walla, July 19th, after a march 
of twelve and a half days. The fort is almost on the 
ground of the Walla Walla Council which I attended 
three years ago, when those tribes we are now to fight were all 
represented, and their great leader, Kamiaken, was himself present. 
It is in a beautiful spot of the Walla Walla valley, well wooded and 
with plenty of water. Ten miles distant is seen the range of the 
Blue mountains, forming the south-eastern boundary of the great 
plains along the Columbia, whose waters it divides from those of 
Lewis river. It stretches away along the horizon until it is lost in 
the dim distance, where the chain unites with the Snake River 
mountains. 

At this post are stationed four companies of the First Dragoons, 
and two of the Ninth Infantry. The Dragoon officers are Major 
Grier 1 , Lieutenants Davidson, Pender, 1 Gregg* and Wheeler.* The 
Infantry officers are Colonel Steptoe, Captains Dent and Winder. 1 
Lieutenants Fleming 1 and Harvie. 7 Besides these, are Captain 

1 William N. Grier, (died 1SS5) a Mexican War veteran, brevet Major Fuat Dragoon*. 
-Served through the Rebellion and became Brigadier General in 186S. 

2 William D. Pender, Pint Lieutenant Pint Dragoon*, joined the Confederate Army in 
1861 and died of wound* received at Gettysburg. 

S David He M. Gregg, Second Lieutenant First Dragoon*. Served through the Rebellion 
and became a brevet Major General in 1865. 

4 lame* Wheeler, second Lieutenant First Dragoon*, became Captain First Cavalry in 
1B61 (died 1878). 

5 Charles S. Winder, Captain Ninth Infantry, joined the Confederate Army in 1661. 
and was killed at Cedar Mountain, 180S. 

fl Hugh B. Fleming (died 1805) First Lieutenant Ninth Infantry, became Major Fifth 
Infantry. 1800 

7 Edwin J. Harvie, First Lieutenant Ninth Infantry, joined the Confederate army in 
ISfll. 
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Kirkham, Quartermaster, and Dr. Randolph 1 , Surgeon. The 
dragoon cantonment and the infantry post are about a mile apart, 
and we are encamped between them. 

The two companies of the Fourth Infantry, which were lately 
ordered up here, have had their orders changed and go to Simcoe. 
A command, consisting of three hundred men, leaves there on the 
15th of next month for the Yakima country, under Major Garnett. 1 

One of the first persons who came into camp to see us was a 
Cayuse Indian, Cutmouth John, who was Lieutenant Grade's* 
guide through this country three years ago, when I accompanied 
him on his march with a detachment of the Fourth Infantry, to act 
as escort to Governor Stevens* at the Walla Walla council. This 
worthy had a dreadful distortion of visage, from having been shot 
in the mouth in a fight with the Snake Indians, and hence his 
soubriquet. He once lived with Dr. Whitman*, physician to a 
Presbyterian mission which existed for a time near Walla Walla 
and when the Doctor and his family (seven in number) were cut off 
in 1848, he defended them as long as possible and received at that 
time his wound. 

John seemed very glad to see me after our long separation, and 
during the expedition was a visitor almost every evening at our 
tent. He was exceedingly fond of talking about his former con- 

1 John F. Randolph, M. D. Assistant Surgeon, became brevet Lieutenant Colonel in 
1865, nod died in 1880. 

2 Robert S. Garnett, Major Ninth Infantry, joined the Confederate army in 1801, and 
wm killed at Cairiek'a Ford, Va., 1881. 

9 Archibald Grade Jr., Second Lieutenant Filth Infantry, resigned from the army in 
1810, and in 1801 joined the Confederate army, and waa killed before Petersburg in 1804. 
Hii eon, Archibald, waa u vcd at the wreck of the Titanic, April 1912, and published an account 
of the catastrophe. 

4 Isaac I. Stevens, Major of Engineers, a Mexican War veteran, resigned from the army 
in IMS and m Governor of Oregon. He became Colonel of the 7*th N. Y. Vole, in 1861, 
Brigadier General, and was killed at ChantiKy Va., in 1808. 

5 The famous Rev. Marcus Whitman. 
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nectioii with the mission, and yet it must be acknowledged that he 
had not retained much of the Christianity he learned while there. 
His sole stock consisted of two or three hymns, with which he al- 
ways insisted upon favoring us, particularly when he had imbibed 
too much whiskey, a contingency occurring far more frequently 
than was for his good. 

Colonel Wright, who is to take command of the expedition, 
has arrived, and drills and reviews are going on as usual. The 
Third Artillery drill twice a day in Light Infantry tactics, except 
Major Wyse's 1 company, which practices at artillery drill, mount- 
ed battery, mules being used for horses . 

August 1st. — Colonel Wright and staff this morning reviewed 
all the troops, each corps separately. The expedition will consist 
of about seven hundred men, while about a hundred will be left to 
garrison Fort Walla Walla, under Colonel Steptoe. 

A few days ago sixty Nez Perce's arrived, under an old chief 
named Lawyer, whom I knew at the council in 1855. He has been a 
great warrior in his day, and is still suffering from a wound in his 
side which he received many years ago in a fight with their old 
hereditary enemies, the Blackfeet Indians. These are the most 
dangerous banditti among all the tribes, — perfect Ishmaelites — 
who, while they are at war with all the neighboring savages, have 
nourished the most implacable hatred to the whites, since they 
first met them in the days of Lewis and Clarke. War is their em- 
ployment, and the booty they gain by it, their support. They are 
admirable horsemen, and as much distinguished for their treachery 
as for their headlong courage. Their hunting-grounds extend from 
the Yellow Stone and Missouri rivers to the Rocky mountains. 

The Nez Perce, or pierced-nose Indians, received this name 
from the early traders and trappers, but they call themselves by 

1 Francii 0. Wyse, Captain Third Artillery, ■ Mexican War veteran, became Lieut. Col. 
4th Artillery 187V, and died in 1893. 
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the name of Chipunnish. While they are the most friendly to the 
whites of any tribe in this region, they are at the same time one 
of the most numerous and powerful, roaming over the whole Rocky 
mountains, along the streams to the West and across the almost lim- 
itless plains to the East, until they reach the hunting-grounds of 
the tribes of the Missouri. They hunt the elk, the white bear, the 
mountain sheep, and the buffalo, while they trap the beaver to sell 
the skins to the whites. They are celebrated for their droves of 
horses, which after being branded are turned loose to roam upon 
the fertile plains till needed by their owners: when this is the case, 
it requires but a few days to break them sufficiently to answer the 
purpose of their bold riders. 

The warriors leave all labor to the women. They perform all 
the menial offices, arranging the lodge, cooking, and bringing wood; 
for it would be a disgrace to their lords to be seen engaged in these 
things. It would procure for them the title of squaws. Every- 
thing but the perils of war and the chase are beneath their atten- 
tion. When at home and not occupied in preparing their arms, or 
in feats of horsemanship, they are gambling, lounging in 
groups on the mounds of the prairie, or listening to some story- 
teller who recounts the exploits of the old warriors of the tribe. 

The Nez Percys are blessed with a more tractable disposition 
than most of their brethren, and we have never seen any Indians 
who appear so willing to be instructed, not only in the arts of 
civilization, but also in the precepts of Christianity. At an early 
day the Presbyterian missionaries went among them, and their 
labors met with considerable success. A kind of Christianity was 
introduced among them, strangely altered indeed, in many re- 
spects, to bring it into harmony with Indian thoughts and actions, 
yet still retaining many of the great truths of the faith. The 
Methodists subsequently added their teaching; and many of them 
have been brought into contact with the Jesuit Fathers, one of 
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whose missions is established in the Coeur d'Alene country. We 
believe therefore, that the theological creed of the Nez Perces, if 
now investigated, would probably be an odd system, which would 
startle an ordinary D. D. 

Still it exerted a very perceptible influence over their system 
of morality and their daily life. When with Lieutenant Grade 
at the council, on this spot, in 1855, twenty-five hundred of the 
Nez Perces tribe were present; and as we were camped among 
them for three weeks, I had an opportunity of learning something 
of their habits. I found they had prayers in their lodges every 
morning and evening, service several times on Sunday, — and no- 
thing could induce them on that day to engage in any trading. 

On one occasion, at that time, visiting the old chief Lawyer 
in his lodge, on some evening in the middle of the week, I found 
him surrounded by his family and reading a portion of the New 
Testament. On another occasion, on a Saturday evening, he was 
employed with a number of his tribe in singing sacred music to pre- 
pare for the worship of the morrow. The next day, therefore, we 
rode over to the Nez Perce" camp, where we found they were hold- 
ing service in one of the largest lodges. Two of the chiefs were 
officiating, one of them delivering an address, (taking the Ten 
Commandments for his text,) and at the end of each sentence the 
other chief would repeat it in a louder tone of voice. This is their 
invariable custom with all their speeches. Everything was con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety, and the singing, in which they 
all joined, had an exceedingly musical effect. We found indeed 
an odd mixture of this world and the next in some of the Nez Perces 
— an equal love of fighting and devotion — the wildest Indians' 
traits with a strictness in some religious rites, which might shame 
those "who profess and call themselves Christians." 
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Colonel Wright has had a "talk" with the deputation of the 
tribe, and made arrangements by which they have become our 
allies. This will have the effect of withdrawing some seventeen 
hundred Hudson Bay muskets from the ranks of the hostile In- 
dians, though we understand there are some discontented lodges 
among the Nez Perces which will unite with them. Still, the great 
body of the tribe will probably be faithful to their pledge. A 
party, too, is to go with us to act as guides and scouts. At night 
they had a spirited war dance to celebrate the forming of this al- 
liance. 
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FORT TAYLOR 

AUGUST 5th.— To-day the Third Artillery received orders to 
march in two days as far as Snake river (about sixty miles), 
to erect fortifications. This will take about a week. By 
that time the rest of the command will arrive there, when we will 
all start together. For some days Lieutenant White has been 
employed in superintending the making of gabions for the field 
works, as there is no wood on Snake river adapted to this purpose. 

August 7th. — We left Walla Walla at nine in the morning, and 
marched eight miles to Dry creek, finding the country covered 
with luxurious grass, and an abundance of wood and excellent water. 

Our force, which is under the command of Captain Keyes 
consists of one company of dragoons and six companies of artillery 
with two twelve-pounder howitzers and two six pounder guns. 
We transport with us, on pack mules and in wagons, thirty thous- 
and rations. 

August Sth. — Marched thirteen miles to Touche river, a well 
wooded stream, skirted by rich valleys, where the grass is too moist 
for the Indians to burn, as they have done that on the entire plains 
from Walla Walla to Snake river. They hope thus to drive us 
back by depriving us of forage for our animals. 

About half-way on our day's march an express arrived from 
Colonel Wright to Captain Keyes, with the information that the 
night before a party of Indians had driven off thirty-six oxen from 
Walla Walla, and ordering him to send Lieutenant Davidson, with 
his company of dragoons, in pursuit. Lieutenant G. H. Hill 1 , 
(Third Artillery,) joined him in the expedition. After scouting 

t Gabriel H. Hill, Second Lieutenant, joined the Confederate army in 1881. 
97 
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over the country lor thirty miles, as night approached they had 
discovered no signs of the Indians, and being in a region with 
which their guides were unacquainted, they returned, reaching 
camp late in the evening. 

August 9th. — Marched seven miles through clouds of dust, the 
grass in most places having been burned by the Indians. The 
country is so rough and broken that Captain Keyes was obliged 
to send ahead an officer with a party of men, to act as pioneers in 
constructing a road. In the course of the morning two of our wag- 
ons were overturned, but with very little damage. 

An express came into camp in the evening, from Walla Walla, 
informing us that Lieutenant Gregg, with his company of dragoons, 
had pursued the Indians who had driven off the cattle, but only 
gained sight of them as they were crossing Snake river, and his 
command was not strong enough for him to venture over. 

We ascertained there were parties of Indians hovering around 
us and in our rear, but we could not discover their strength. Dur- 
ing the day we took prisoner a Walla Walla Indian, but no informa- 
tion could be gained from him, and in a couple of days he was re- 
leased. 

August \9tk. — To-day we marched twelve miles, and encamped 
on the Tucanon, a narrow but in some places deep stream, and its 
valley fertile. It empties into Snake river, and somewhere in this 
vicinity we are to throw up the fortifications for our depot while 
we are in the hostile country. 

As soon as we arrived at camping ground, Captain Keyes sent 
Lieutenant Mullan, (Second Artillery,) who accompanies us as 
Acting Topographical Engineer to the command, with a detach- 
ment of dragoons, to find what kind of road there was to the river. 
He returned and made a very unfavorable report. At the same 
time, he decided that we were in the best place for the camp, as he 
had examined the Tucanon to its mouth, and the Snake river to the 
mouth of the Pelouze, to select the most favorable position for us. 
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We are now camped for a week, at least, until the fortifica- 
tions are thrown up, and Colonel Wright joins us with the rest of 
the command. 

August Wtk. — This morning Lieutenant Morgan 1 and my- 
self were detailed with a party of sixty men to cut a road to Snake 
river, which we accomplished by three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The command was then marched down and encamped on the river. 

While working on the road about half way to the river, we 
heard musket shots ahead, and thinking that the hostiles might 
have crossed the river and driven in our pickets, Lieutenant Mor- 
gan ordered me on with ten men to support them. On reaching 
the river, I found that some Indians had crossed to our side, and 
on returning had been exchanging shots with our sentinels. At 
the same time a small party appeared on the opposite bank, but a 
single volley from our men caused them to wheel their horses and 
ride off. 

To-day Lieutenant Mullan had quite an adventure. Cap- 
tain Keyes, with a detachment of dragoons, having gone to Snake 
river to select a site for the fort, while there captured two Indians, 
who were left under the charge of a sergeant and three men. They 
had not marched, however, a hundred yards, when the Indians 
broke from them and sprang into the river. The party fired at 
them without effect, as they were concealed by the growth of wil- 
lows on the banks, which is dense and impenetrable, when Lieuten- 
ant Mullan dashed into the river to his waist, to secure one of 
whom he caught sight. The Indian was an exceedingly athletic 
savage, the sight of whose proportions would have tempered most 
. persons' valor with discretion. But my gallant friend is not one 
to calculate odds in beginning a fight. The Indian dived as the 
lieutenant fired at him, and came up with some heavy stones, which, 

1 Michael R. Morgan, Fint Lieutenant Third Artillery, lerved through the Rebellion 
becoming Brigadier General in 1865, and waa retired in 1897. 
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hurled at bis antagonist, bruised him severely. He then seized 
Lieutenant Mullan's pistol, which had got thoroughly wet, and the 
struggle commenced in good earnest, grappling each other, now 
under water, now above. It might have fared badly with my spirit- 
ed companion, but the Indian, stepping into a hole, got beyond his 
depth and was obliged to relinquish his bold, when he made off and 
escaped to the other side. 

The working parties have commenced throwing up the field 
work, which yesterday, in General Orders, was named Fort Taylor, 
after Captain Taylor, of the dragoons, who was killed in Colonel 
Steptoe's fight. It is in latitude 46° S3' North, longitude 118* 6' 
West, at the junction of the Snake and Tucanon rivers. It stands 
at the mouth of a canon, with high bluffs of basalt on each side, 
about eight hundred yards apart; one being two hundred and six- 
ty, the other three hundred and ten feet high. These of course 
command it, and with a civilized enemy we should be soon routed 
out. The Indians, however, are not scientific enough to give us 
any trouble in that way. 

This spot seems to have been used as an old Indian burial- 
place, for we are surrounded by graves. 

August IStk. — To-day a Roman Catholic priest, who belongs 
to the Mission in the Coeur d'Alene mountains, came to our camp. 
As the "black robes" can pass to and fro uninjured among the dif- 
ferent tribes, he was sent by General Clarke to the Spokans and 
Coeur d'Alenes, to announce to them the terms on which he would 
make peace with them. The answer which they sent back to the 
General was exceedingly bold and insulting. They said, — "that 
the whites were always talking of war, and the first to propose 
peace; that the Indians were ready for war and did not wish peace, 
but a war of extermination." It is evident that their late success 
has rendered them perfectly defiant. They warn us, that if we 
cross Snake river, we shall none of us live to cross back. Dr. 
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Perkins, who was at Fort Colville (the Hudson Bay Company's 
post) shortly after the battle with Colonel Steptoe's command, in 
his narrative says, — "The sword of poor Lieutenant Gaston was 
waved in my face by the Indian who had taken it from him at the 
time of Steptoe's defeat. The saddle of Captain Taylor was also 
shown to me, covered with his blood. These things the Indians 
displayed with exultation, saying that the white soldiers were 
women and could not fight, and the more that should be sent into 
that country the better they would like it, for they would kill them 
all. They seemed to be very much elated, and were confident that 
the United States troops could not stand before them. The old 
chiefs told us they were going to fight till they died; they had 
plenty of arms, ammunition, provisions, and everything they 
wanted; and when their ammunition gave out, they would poison 
their arrows and fight with them." Such is the temper of the ene- 
my, to whom we are to teach a different lesson. 

We have seen but little of the Indians for the last few days. 
Now and then they fire upon our sentinels and shots are exchanged, 
but generally without effect. Last night, however, we had quite 
an excitement in the camp. About nine o'clock an Indian was 
heard shouting to us from the other side of the river. Captain 
Keyes, accompanied by the officer of the day and the interpreter, 
went down at once to ascertain what he wanted. On reaching the 
bank, the interpreter called to him, when he began cursing him in 
reply, and finished up by telling him that "he was a traitorous Bos- 
ton (t. e. white) soldier, and had no business to be with us." As 
he ended, another Indian aimed and fired at our interpreter, when 
four of our sentinels at once returned the fire, with what effect the 
darkness prevented our seeing. The companies turned out at 
once, and remained under arms for about an hour; but the firing 
not being renewed, they were dismissed with orders to sleep on their 
arms. 
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August 18*A. — An express was received last evening from Col- 
onel Wright, saying that he would be here to-day, and the supply 
train the day after. This afternoon his command arrived. The 
dragoons and infantry are encamped about a mile from us. 

The fortifications are nearly completed, so that in a few days 
we shall be able to cross. The works consist of a parallelogram, 
with two towers at diagonal corners. The Nez Perces tell us that 
the Indians are collected in large numbers at the Lakes, about five 
days' march from here, where they are going to meet us. We trust 
it is so, as it will give us an opportunity of finishing the war, in- 
stead of making it a campaign of guerrilla skirmishing in the 
mountains. For several nights we have seen the light of fires 
ahead, made probably by the Indians burning the plains to cut off 
our supply of forage. 

As soon as we have crossed Snake, river, the Indians will re- 
gard us as having "passed the Rubicon," and being in their ter- 
ritories. Then the campaign will begin in good earnest. 

Our transportation consists of six mules to a company, and a 
mule to each officer, besides the three hundred and twenty-five 
mules which the quartermaster has in his train. Our entire train 
therefore, consists of about four hundred mules. Baggage wagons 
cannot go beyond Snake river. We shall attempt to take only one 
light vehicle, which Lieutenant Mullan needs for his instruments. 

Now as to our fighting force. The dragoons number one 
hundred and ninety, — the artillery four hundred, — the infantry 
(as Rifle Brigade), ninety. Total about six hundred and eighty 
soldiers, besides about two hundred attaches, as packers, wagon- 
masters, herders, &c. 

Then we have thirty Nez Perces and three chiefs, to act as 
scouts and guides. They were placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Mullan, but in an engagement he found their individual- 
108 
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ity developed so strongly that it was difficult for him to induce them 
to obey orders. Each one was fighting on his own responsibility. 
These, our allies, have been dressed in uniform, to distinguish them, 
during a fight, from the hostiles. Like all Indians, they are par- 
ticularly delighted with their clothes, and no young officer just com- 
missioned, thinks as much of his uniform as they do. They insist, 
indeed, upon having every minute portion, even to the glazed cap- 
covers. 

The manner of our march can be best shown by the two fol- 
lowing Orders, which I copy: — 

ORDERS \ Head-Quarters Expedition against Northern Indians. 
No. 5. J Camp near Fort Walla Walla. 

August 18fA, 1858. 

I. The residue of the troops for the Northern Expedition will 
march from Fort Walla Walla to-morrow, and unite with the ad- 
vance at the Snake river. 

II. Marching from Snake river, the order will be as follows : — 
1st. The Dragoons. 

2d. . The Mountain Howitzer Company. 

Sd. The Battalion of Artillery, serving as Infantry. 

4th. The Rifle Battalion of the Ninth Infantry. 

5th. Pack train of Corps and Head-Quarters. 

6th. One company of Infantry as rear guard. 

7th. General train of Quarter-master and Commissary. 

8th. One troop of Dragoons as rear guard. 

III. The mounted troops will not precede the Howitzer 
Company more than four hundred yards; and on approaching can- 
ons or defiles, where Dragoons cannot operate on the flanks, they 
will be halted and the Rifles advanced. 

IV. No fire-arms of any description will be discharged, 
either on the march or in camp, except in the line of duty, without 
the special authority of the commanding officer. 
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V. No person, except the employees of the Staff Depart- 
ment and the officers* servants, will be allowed to accompany the 
troops, or to encamp with them, without the written authority of 
the commanding officer. 

VI. Habitually the Guard will consist of one company, and 
mount at retreat. 

VII. It is announced for general information, that a body of 
friendly Nez Perces Indians have been engaged to serve with the 
troops. These Indians have been equipped in soldiers' clothing 
in order to distinguish them from the hostiles. Company com- 
manders will caution their men particularly in regard to these 
friendly Indians. 

VJJ1. Whether in camp or on the march, the companies will 
parade with arms, at retreat and reveille roll calls, and the arms 
and ammunition will be inspected. The men will habitually wear 
and sleep in their belts. (By order of Colonel Wright,) 
P. A. Owen 1 , 
1st Lieut. 9th Inf., A. A. A. Gen. 

(CIRCULAR) Head-Quarters, Camp near Fort Taylor, 

August 9Atk, 1858. 
The following regulations, in addition to those already pub- 
lished, will be strictly enforced on the march: — 

1st. The mules with ammunition will be led, and follow close 

in rear of the column, in compact order under a guard. 

2. The baggage mules and supply train will be kept in close 

order in rear of the ammunition, and under the special 

orders of the Quartermaster. 

8d. The ammunition for the Mountain Howitzers will follow 

close in rear of the guns. 
4th. The animals for the Hospital Department will move with 
the ammunition. 

1 Philip Albert Owen became Captain Ninth Infantry in 1801. resigned from the Army 
in 1S79, and died in 1B7B. 
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5th. Particular attention will be given by company and bat- 
talion commanders, to see that the men, at all times, 
by day and by night, wear their belts; that their 
rifles are always at hand and in order; and that, on 
the march, the men keep in the ranks and in proper 
order. 

6th. The camp signals will be sounded at the proper times, 
by the buglers of the Artillery Battalion, and repeated 
by the other corps. At retreat inspection, the last 
roll call for the day will be made at 8 p. u., a signal 
will be given for extinguishing lights, after which no 
noise or loud talking will be allowed. 

7th. When the troops are to march, the company cooks will 
be called up in season to have breakfast ready im- 
mediately after reveille. 

8th. Should the enemy be met while on the march, and a 
combat ensue, the entire pack train will be closed up, 
and either picketed or the animals tied together, and 
the whole enveloped by the rear-guard. In case of 
alarm at night the companies on rear guard the 
previous day will protect the train. 

9th. The detachment of friendly Nez Ferces, as well as the 
guides and interpreters, are placed under the special 
direction of Lieutenant Mullan, Acting Engineer, 
who will receive instruction in relation to their posi- 
tion, &c. 

(By order of Colonel Wright,) 
P. A. Owen, 
1st Lieut. 9th Inf., A. A. A. Gen. 

August 28d. — We were to have crossed the river at daybreak 
this morning, but at reveille Colonel Wright sent an order that the 
troops should not move until further orders. The detention was 
caused by a violent wind and rain storm. Colonel Wright sent a 
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wagon this morning back to Walla Walla for tents. Two evenings 
ago we had one of the most severe storms I have ever witnessed. 
It commenced about nine o'clock at night, and lasted until morning. 
The tents were blown down and the boughs covering them scat- 
tered in every direction. The sand and dust were so thick that we 
could with difficulty see two feet ahead. 

In the evening an express arrived, bringing the news from 
Major Garnett's column of the capture of a party of Indians, in 
effecting which Lieutenant J. K. Allen (Ninth Infantry,) was mor- 
tally wounded. 

August Mtk. — Still pouring in torrents, and our departure 
therefore postponed. At ten this morning an Indian boy was 
brought into camp by one of the pickets. Upon questioning him, 
he told so many different stories that we all came to the conclusion 
he was not what he represented himself, so he was confined in the 
guard tent. At one time, preparations were made to hang him, 
under the supposition that he was a spy; but the order was coun- 
termanded. 

About the middle of the day we saw three Indians riding down 
to the bank on the opposite side of the river, waving a white flag. 
We sent a boat and brought over one of them, who was taken to 
Colonel Wright's tent, and questioned. He gave his name as 
Quil-quil-moses, and his story was that he was a Spokan, living 
twenty-five miles this side of Colville, and had been told by the 
hostiles that he must join them, as the soldiers would kill him 
under any circumstances. Colonel Wright told him if he would 
come with his women and children, and deliver up his arms, &c., 
he should not be harmed; but otherwise he should be shot, which 
would be the fate of every Indian taken with arms. He had with 
him another Spokan and a Pelouze Indian. After the "talk," 
he was sent over to the others who were waiting for him. His 
story may be true, but more probably it is devised to gain admit- 
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tance to our camp. He told us, among other things, that the hos- 
tiles were encamped in strong force on the Spokan river, a few days' 
march ahead. This is in accordance with the news brought in by 
the Nez Perces scouts. 

During the day two more boys were taken, one on the other 
side of the river, and one on this. One of them was driving a herd 
of about forty horses. We discovered that the boy taken early in 
the morning, and these two, were brothers, and had just escaped 
from the Spokans, carrying these horses off with them. Their 
father had been killed, and they taken prisoners, about five years 
ago. They were originally from the Yakima country. 

August $5tk. — The artillery began crossing at five o'clock this 
morning. Everything crossed over in the course of the day, ex- 
cept the dragoons and part of the quartermaster's train. It was 
amusing to see between three and four hundred animals swimming 
through the swift current, with Indians swimming after and driv- 
ing them. The men and packs were crossed over in flat boats. 

The horses taken yesterday, and the two eldest boys, were 
sent to Walla Walla, under charge of two Nez Perces. The other 
boy Lieutenant Mullan takes with him. 

August 26*A. — The dragoons crossed over this morning; also 
the rest of the supplies. Including dragoon horses and mules, we 
have about seven hundred animals belonging to the command. 
The artillery battalion was thoroughly inspected this morning by 
Captain Eeyes, to see if we were ready for the field. 
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BATTLE OF THE FOUR LAKES 

AUGUST 27th (1858)— To-day we left the river. We had 
reveille at half-past three in the morning, and marched at 
five. We made fifteen miles, and encamped on the Felouze 
river. 

August 28(A. — We made but five miles to-day, encamping on 
Cheranna creek, where we found plenty of wood, fine grass and 
water. We are all on the alert, as any hour may find us in face 
of the enemy. 

What the programme of the campaign is none of us know. We 
suppose, indeed, that our commander can have no definite plan, 
as we are entering a country almost entirely unknown to us, but we 
will have to be guided by circumstances. An Indian war is a 
chapter of accidents. The camp talk is that we have stores for 
only forty days, during which time we must find and beat the ene- 
my. 

August %'dth. — Marched at sis o'clock this morning, and made 
twenty miles, encamping on Cottonwood creek. The country 
hitherto has been rocky and mountainous, but to-day it became 
more level, and is thickly sprinkled with timber. It has however 
been hard marching for the men, the water being very scarce and 
poor when found. This evening we came in sight of the Cceur 
d'Alene mountains, and beyond them had a faint view of the Rocky 
mountains. 

August 30/A. — Left camp at six o'clock, and marched over a 
rocky, though for the most part level country. Water was found 
every five or six miles, but not good. In three places where we 
halted for water, we saw the remains of Indian lodges. We made 
eighteen miles, to Camp Pedrigal. 
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To-day we first saw the Indians in any force. We had just 
got into camp when two of the Nez Perces rode in, announcing that 
a large body of Spokans were approaching. The dragoons at once 
saddled their horses and held them in readiness to mount at any 
moment. About half an hour afterwards shots were heard ex- 
changed between the enemy and our advanced pickets. Two 
companies of dragoons were at once sent out, followed by the 
howitzer battery, two companies of artillery, and two of infantry. 
The rest of the command were left to guard the camp. We found 
however that the Indians had retreated before the dragoons, who 
followed them for some distance without being able to reach them. 
It was evidently a reconnaissance of scouts belonging to some large 
force in the neighborhood. 

This afternoon two men of the artillery died from eating 
poisonous roots. 

August 91st. — We left camp at eight o'clock, and marched 
eighteen miles through a rather level country. Most of our road 
lay through a cedar wood. On our right were hills running parallel 
to the wood, and beyond was a rolling country. We had not been 
out long when hostile Indians appeared on the hills. The Nez 
Perces rode in and reported to us, when Colonel Wright ordered the 
column to halt, the pack train to close up in our rear, and two com- 
panies of dragoons to deploy towards the enemy. In the mean 
time the Nez Perces had exchanged shots with them. They re- 
treated as the dragoons approached them. In this way they ac- 
companied us during the whole day, keeping at all times some dis- 
tance beyond gun-shot. As we afterwards found, these small 
bodies were sent out to decoy our troops on and to deceive them as 
to the numbers of the enemy. They had chosen their ground 
ahead, in a strong position for attack, where the trail passes through 
a defile; and there they were awaiting the troops with their whole 
force. 
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Just before getting into camp, the hostile Indians rode up near 
our column, set fire to the grass, and fired upon our rear guard. 
Their object was to make an attack under cover of the smoke, but 
the grass was too green to burn freely, and the maneuvres of the 
troops at once defeated their intentions. As soon as the attack 
was made, Captain Keyes ordered me forward to report the fact 
to Colonel Wright, who, I found, had got into camp about half a 
mile in advance. Captain Keyes then ordered Captain Winder's 
company of rifles to deploy across the rear of the column, at right 
angles to Lieutenant Ihrie's deployed on the right and Captain 
Hardie's on the left, and parallel to the column, thus forming a 
rectangle about the train. The Indians retreated after firing, and 
took up their position on the hills on the right, overlooking our 
camp, where they remained until dark. We knew that their main 
body could not be far distant. The prompt movements of the 
troops on this occasion showed that they were prepared for any 
emergency. 

We are now about twenty miles from Spokan river and it is 
the intention of Colonel Wright to remain for a few days at this 
camp to allow the men and animals to recruit. 

September 1st. — This morning at daylight we found the In- 
dians, increased in number, still posted on the hills overlooking us. 
Their namner was defiant and insolent, and they seemed to be in- 
viting an attack. At eight o'clock orders were issued to have the 
artillery battalion in readiness, as it might be called out at any mo- 
ment. Shortly after, the dragoons, four companies of artillery, 
the howitzer battery under Lieutenant White, and the two com- 
panies of rifles, were ordered out to drive the Indians from the hill 
and engage the main body, which we ascertained was concentrated 
beyond it. They were formed into two columns, — one of dragoons, 
numbering one hundred, — the other of artillery and infantry, about 
two hundred and twenty strong. 
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One company of artillery under Lieutenants Gibson 1 and 
Dandy, a detachment of dragoons, and the guard, consisting of 
about fifty men, under Lieutenant Lyon, officer of the guard, all 
under command of Captain Hardie, the field officer of the day, were 
left to defend the camp. As we did not know the strength of the 
enemy, and had four hundred mules and extensive stores, it became 
necessary to leave this force to guard the camp, lest it should be 
attacked in the absence of the main body. 

After advancing about a mile and a half, we reached the hill 
and prepared to dislodge the enemy from it. Major Grier, with 
the dragoons, marched to the left, while the party of our Nez 
Perces, under the direction of Lieutenant Mullan, wound round 
the hill and ascended at the right. The main column came next, 
with Colonel Wright and staff at its head, followed by Captain 
Keyes, commanding the artillery, the Third artillery, the Rifles, 
and the howitzer battery. 

As soon as the dragoons reached the top of the hill, they dis- 
mounted, — one half holding the horses and the others acting as 
skirmishers. After exchanging a volley with the Indians, they 
drove them off the hill and held it until the foot soldiers arrived. 
On our way up, Colonel Wright received a message from Major 
Grier, stating that the Indians were collected in large numbers, 
(about five hundred it was thought,) at the foot of the hill, appar- 
ently prepared to fight. Colonel Wright immediately advanced 
the battalion rapidly forward, ordering Captain OrdV company 
to the left to be deployed as skirmishers. 

1 Hntatio Gate* Gibson, a Maiixn War veteran, ni Pint Lieutenant Third Artillery, 
•erred throughout the Rebellion, became Major General, and vu retired in 1891. 

2 Edwin O. C. Ord. Captain Third Artillery, nerved throughout the Rebellion, became 
Major General *u retired in 1881, and died in 18SS, 

The order that announced hii death ended thus: 

"As hi* intimate associate since boyhood, the General (Sherman) here bean testimony of. 
him. that a more manly, unselfish and patriotic person never lived." 

Ill 
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My place, as adjutant of the artillery battalion was of course, 
with Captain Keyes. We rode to the top of the hill, when the 
whole scene lay before us like a splendid panorama. Below us 
lay "four lakes" — a large one at the foot of the barren hill on which 
we were, and just beyond it three smaller ones, surrounded by rug- 
ged rocks and almost entirely fringed with pines. Between these 
lakes, and beyond them to the north-west, stretched out a plain 
for miles, terminated by bare grassy hills, one succeeding another 
as far as the eye could reach. In the far distance was dimly seen 
a line of mountains covered with the black pine. 

On the plain below us we saw the enemy. Every spot seemed 
alive with the wild warriors we had come so far to meet. They 
were in the pines on the edge of the lakes, in the ravines and gullies, 
on the opposite hillsides, and swarming over the plain. They 
seemed to cover the country for some two miles. Mounted on their 
fleet, hardy horses, the crowd swayed back and forth, brandishing 
their weapons, shouting their war cries, and keeping up a song of 
defiance. Most of them were armed with Hudson Bay muskets, 
while others had bows and arrows and long lances. They were in 
all the bravery of their war array, gaudily painted and decorated 
with their wild trappings. Their plumes fluttered above them, 
while below skins and trinkets and all kinds of fantastic embel- 
lishments flaunted in the sunshine. Their horses, too, were ar- 
rayed in the most glaring finery. Some were even painted, and 
with colors to form the greatest contrast; the white being smeared 
with crimson in fantastic figures, and the dark colored streaked 
with white clay. Beads and fringes of gaudy colors were hanging 
from their bridles, while the plumes of eagles' feathers, interwoven 
with the mane and tail, fluttered as the breeze swept over them, and 
completed their wild and fantastic appearance. 

"By heavens! it was a glorious sight to see 
The gay array of their wild chivalry." 
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But we had no time for mere admiration, for other work was 
in hand. Orders were at once issued for the artillery and infantry 
to be deployed as skirmishers and advance down the hill, driving 
the Indians before them from their coverts, until they reached the 
plain where the dragoons could act against them. At the same 
time lieutenant White, with the howitzer battery, supported by 
Company A under Lieutenant Tyler, and the Rifles, was sent to 
the right to drive them out of the woods. The latter met with a 
vigorous resistance, but a few discharges of the howitzer, with 
their spirited attack, soon dislodged the enemy, and compelled 
them to take refuge on the hills. 

In the meanwhile the companies moved down the hill with all 
the precision of a parade; and as we rode along the line it was 
pleasant to see the enthusiasm of the men to get within reach of the 
enemy. As soon as they were within some six hundred yards, they 
opened their fire and delivered it steadily as they advanced. Our 
soldiers aimed regularly, though it was no easy task to hit their 
shifting marks. The Indians acted as skirmishers, advancing 
rapidly and delivering their fire, and then retreating again with a 
quickness and irregularity which rendered it difficult to reach them. 
They were wheeling and dashing about, always on the run, ap- 
parently each fighting on his own account. 

But Minie balls and long range rifles were things with which 
now for the first time they were to be made acquainted. As the 
line advanced, first we saw one Indian reel in his saddle and fall, 
— then two or three, — then half a dozen. Then some horses would 
dash madly forward, showing that the balls were telling upon them. 
The instant, however, that the "braves" fell, they were seized by 
their companions and dragged to the rear, to be borne off. We 
saw one Indian leading off a horse with two of his dead compan- 
ions tied on it. 
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But in a few minutes, as the line drew nearer, the fire became 
too heavy, and the whole array broke and fled towards the plain. 
This was the chance for which the dragoons had been impatiently 
waiting. As the line advanced they had followed on behind it, 
leading their horses. Now the order was given to mount, and they 
rode through the company intervals to the front. In an instant 
was heard the voice of Major Grier ringing over the plain, as he 
shouted — "Charge the rascals!" and on the dragoons went at head- 
long speed. Taylor's and Gaston's companies were there, burning 
for revenge, and soon they were on them. We saw the flash of 
their sabres as they cut them down. Lieutenant Davidson shot 
one warrior from his saddle as they charged up, and Lieutenant 
Gregg clove the skull of another. Yells and shrieks and uplifted 
hands were of no avail, as they rode over them. A number were 
left dead upon the ground, when once more the crowd broke and 
dashed forward to the hills. It was a race for life, as the flying 
warriors streamed out of the glens and ravines and over the open 
plain, and took refuge in the clumps of woods or on the rising ground. 

Here they were secure from the dragoons. Had the latter 
been well mounted, they would have made a terrible slaughter. 
But their horses were too much worn out to allow them to reach 
the main body. For twenty-eight days they had been on their 
march, their horses saddled all day and engaged in constant scout- 
ing, — at night picketed, with only a little grass after camping. 
They were obliged therefore to halt when they reached the hill- 
side, their horses being entirely blown. 

Then the line of foot once more passed them and advanced, 
renewing their fire, and driving the Indians over the hills for about 
two miles. As we ascended, the men were so totally exhausted 
that many had fallen out of the ranks, and Captain Keyes was ob- 
liged to order a short halt to let them come up. When a portion 
had joined, we resumed our march. 
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The great mass of the Indians by this time had passed over the 
crest of the hill, and when we rode to the top but few of them were 
visible. Without again attempting to make any head, they had 
taken refuge in the woods and ravines, beyond the reach of the 
troops. A single group was seen at some distance, apparently left 
to watch us, but a shell fired from a howitzer by Lieutenant White, 
bursting over their heads, soon sent them to seek refuge in the 
ravines. 

For a short time we remained on the hill, but no new demon- 
stration having been made Colonel Wright ordered the recall to 
be sounded, and we marched back to the camp. A number of our 
men had never before been under fire, but begrimed and weary as 
they were, we could see in their faces how much they enjoyed the 
excitement of the fight. Certainly none could evince finer disci- 
pline or behave more coolly. We had been absent from the camp 
about four hours, and had driven the enemy, from the point where 
the attack was first made, about three miles and a half. 

As we rode back we saw on the plain the evidences of the fight. 
In all directions were scattered the arms, muskets, quivers, bows 
and arrows, blankets, robes, &c., which had been thrown away by 
our flying enemies. Horses too were roaming about, which our 
Indian allies were employed in catching. It was amusing to see 
the troops returning with their trophies. One officer had two buf- 
falo robes and a blanket wrapped around himself and horse. 

What the Indian loss was, we cannot exactly say, as they carry 
off their dead. Some seventeen, however, were seen to be killed, 
while there must have been between forty and fifty wounded. 
Among those killed, we subsequently ascertained, were a brother 
and brother-in-law of Gearry, the head chief of the Spokans. 

Strange to say, not one of our men was injured. One dragoon 
horse alone was wounded. This was owing to the long-range 
rifles now first used by our troops, and the discipline which enabled 
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them so admirably to use them. Had the men been armed with 
those formerly used, the result of the fight, as to the loss on our 
side, would have been far different, for the enemy outnumbered us, 
and had all the courage which we are accustomed to ascribe to 
Indian warriors. But they were panic-struck by the effect of our 
fire at such great distances, and the steady advance of the troops, 
unchecked by the constant fire kept up by them. 

The following is a list of the officers engaged in the fight. 

Field and Staff 

Colonel George Wright, Ninth Infantry. 

Lieutenant P. A. Owen, Ninth Infantry, Acting Assistant 

Adjutant General. 

Captain R. W. Kirkham, Quarter-master and Commissary. 

Assistant Surgeon, J. F. Howard, ) ,_ ,. ,_ 

, , _ T „ _ > Medical Department. 

Assistant Surgeon, J. F. Randolph, ) 

Lieutenant John Mullan, Second Artillery, Acting Topo- 
graphical Engineer. 

First Dragoons 
TROOP I.— Brevet Major Wm. N. Grier. 
TROOP E.— Lieutenant Henry B. Davidson. 
TROOP C— Lieutenant Wm. D. Pender. 
TROOP H.— LmuTENANT David McM. Gregg. 

Third Aritllbry. 
Captain Erasmus D. Keyes, Commanding. 
Captain E. O. C. Ord, Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant Robert O. Tyler, Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant James L. White, Commanding Howitzer Detachment 
Lieutenant Dunbar R. Ransom, Commanding Company. 
Ldsutenant George P. Ihrte, Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant Michael R. Morgan. 
Lieutenant James Howard. 
Lieutenant Lawrence Kip, Adjutant of the Battalion. 
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Rifles. — Ninth Infantry. 

Captain Frederick T. Dent, Commanding. 
Captain Charles S. Winder, Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant H. B. Fleming. 

Captain J. A. Hardie, and Lieutenants Horatio G. Gib- 
son, H. B. Lyon and George F. B. Dandy, were with the Com- 
panies left as guard to the camp. 

After a while, our Indian allies began dropping in. They had 
followed the hostiles eight or ten miles, and returned loaded with 
their spoils, among which were some scalps. Foremost among 
them, as indeed he had been in the fight, was our friend Cutmouth 
John, waving a scalp, and catching up loose horses. Our allies 
concluded the day with a grand war dance about their camp fire, 
which was protracted far into the night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BATTLE OF THE SPOKAN PLAINS. 

FOR three days after our last fight we remained in camp, to 
recruit the animals of the command, exhausted by their 
long march. The Nez Perces were sent out to reconnoitre, 
but returned reporting no Indians to be in sight. During this 
time the weather entirely changed, growing damp and cold. 

September 5th. — We left camp at six o'clock in the morning, 
and after marching about five miles, saw the enemy collecting in 
large bodies on our right. They rode along parallel to us for some 
time, all the while increasing in numbers and becoming bolder. 
We had just emerged from the rough broken country and entered 
on a prairie, when they were seen occupying the woods on the right 
side of us, evidently about to make an attack. 

We had nearly reached the woods when they advanced in 
great force, and set fire to the dry grass of the prairie, so that the 
wind blowing high and against us, we were nearly enveloped by 
the flames. Under cover of the smoke, they formed round us in 
one-third of a circle, and poured in their fire upon us, apparently 
each one on his own account. The pack train immediately closed 
up, guarded by Captain Dent's company of Rifles, a company of 
the Third Artillery under Lieutenants Lhrie and Howard, and 
Lieutenant Davidson's company of dragoons, while the command 
prepared to repulse the enemy. 

It was curious to witness the scene, — the dust and smoke, 
and the noise and shouting of the Mexican muleteers driving for- 
ward to the centre four hundred overloaded animals, while the 
troops were formed about them with as much order and far greater 
rapidity than if no danger threatened. Then on the hills to our 
118 
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right, if we could have had time to have witnessed them, were 
feats of horsemanship which we have never seen equalled. The 
Indians would dash down a hill five hundred feet high and wi ha 
slope of forty-five degrees, at the most headlong speed, apparently 
with all the rapidity they could have used on level ground. 

Four companies of the Third Artillery, under Captains Ord 
and Hardie, and Lieutenants Gibson and Tyler, were at once de- 
ployed on the right and left. The men, flushed with their last 
victory, dashed through the flames, charged and drove the enemy 
before them. As soon as they took refuge in the timber, the how- 
itzer under Lieutenant White opened upon them with its shells. 
Then the foot charged them again, driving them from cover to 
cover, from behind the trees and rocks, and through the ravines 
and canons, till the woods for more than four miles, which lately 
seemed perfectly alive with their yelling and shouting, were entire- 
ly cleared. Then they drove them over the rocks and scaled the 
walls of pedrigal, dislodging them wherever they bad collected. It 
was at this time that among those who fell was a chief, killed by 
Lieutenant Tyler's company, upon the saddle of whose horse was 
found a pistol used by Lieutenant Gaston, when killed in Colonel 
Steptoe's fight. 

At length they were driven into the plain, when the dragoons 
under Major Grier and Lieutenant Pender, who had been slowly 
following the foot, rode through the intervals of the skirmishers, 
the charge sounded, and they swept the enemy before them 
Among the incidents of the fight was one which happened to Lieu- 
tenant Pender. Firing his pistol as he charged, just as he dashed 
up to the side of an Indian he discovered that his revolver had 
caught on the lock and was useless. He had not time to draw his 
sabre, and was obliged, therefore, to close with his enemy. He 
grappled the Indian and hurled him from his horse, when a soldier 
behind dispatched him. 
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Yet our enemy could not thus leave the field, but groups 
gathered, and the flying stragglers again united in the woods which 
surrounded us on every side. Lieutenant Tyler's company was 
therefore ordered to sweep a hill to the right, while the companies 
of Captain Ord and Lieutenant Gibson charged the woods till they 
drove the enemy out, after a sharp contest. Towards the close of 
the engagement, Lieutenant Ihrie's company cleared a hill to the 
right and in advance of the column. A part of the troops then re- 
joined the column, flankers were thrown out, and the command 
continued to advance until we reached the Spokan river, where we 
encamped. Skirmishing continued all the way, the howitzer scat- 
tering the enemy whenever they collected in large numbers in the 
woods, and the foot soldiers then advancing and charging them. 
We had marched during the day twenty-five miles, the last four- 
teen miles fighting all the way. No water could be procured for 
the whole distance, and the men by the time they reached the river 
were entirely exhausted. Nothing kept them up but the excite- 
ment of the contest. 

We have again had a proof of the efficiency of the new rifles, 
and the thorough discipline of the command, as but one man was 
slightly wounded. 

Some five hundred Indians are supposed to have been en- 
gaged in the fight. How many were killed and wounded we can- 
not tell, from their custom — which I have mentioned before — of 
carrying off their dead at once. They were removed generally be- 
fore the troops could cross the ravines to get at them. We learned 
afterwards that Kamiaken, the great war chief of the Yakimas, 
was almost killed. A shell burst in a tree near him, tearing off a 
branch which struck him on the head, inflicting a wound. 

We discovered that some of the hostile Nez Perces were united 
with the enemy in this fight. A portion of the tribe has not ac- 
ceded to the alliance which the rest have formed with us. The 
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Indians apparently retreated but a few miles, as after dark we saw 
their camp fires in the distance, and also a great light which proved 
to be one of their villages they were burning. 

September 6th. — We remained in our camp on Spokan river to- 
day, to let the men and animals rest, and to have a reconnoissance 
made on the river. Indians were seen on the opposite side, and in 
the afternoon some few came over to our camp and professed friend- 
ship, showing us where we could find a good crossing. 

September Itk. — Hearing that the enemy were in force above 
on the Spokan, we broke up our camp this morning at seven, and 
moved up the river about seven miles, when we again encamped, 
Most of our way lay through the wood skirting the river, the scen- 
ery around being very beautiful. Just before reaching our camp- 
ing-ground, we passed the great Spokan falls. It is a high, nar ow, 
basaltic canon, where the whole river passes over an inclined ledge 
of rocks, with a fall of between forty and fifty feet. The view from 
every point is exceedingly picturesque. As high up as the falls, 
salmon are found in great abundance, while above them trout are 
very plenty. 

Soon after leaving camp we observed a small party of Indians 
on the other side of the river, riding in the same direction with us. 
When we had marched about three miles they stopped and had a 
talk across the narrow river, when we found one of them was Gearry, 
one of the head chiefs of the Spokans, who has received some edu- 
cation from the priests in the Red river country, and talks English 
tolerably well, He expressed a wish to have a "talk" with Colonel 
Wright, and was told by the Colonel to meet him at the ford two 
miles above the falls. It is evident their spirit is broken by the 
two lessons they have received. 

Soon after we had halted at the ford, Gearry crossed over and 
came into camp. He said, "that he had always been opposed to 
fighting, but that the young men and many of the chiefs were 
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against him, and he could not control them." This, we have reason 
to believe, is true; for Dr. Perkins, in his narrative from which I 
have already quoted, when at Fort Colville, attended the Spokan 
council, and makes the following mention of Gearry: — "He says 
'his heart is undecided; he does not know which way to go; his 
friends are fighting the whites, and he does not like to join them; 
but, if he does not, they will kill him.' During the whole time that 
we were in the council, Gearry never said a word, but merely looked 
on." 

The "talk" administered by Colonel Wright, in reply to his 
excuses, was very plain, but by no means pleasing. It was thus: — 
"I have met you in two battles; you have been badly whipped; 
you have had several chiefs and many warriors killed or wounded; 
I have not lost a man or animal. I have a large force, and you, 
Spokans, Cceur d'Alenes, Pelouzes and Pend d'Oreilles may unite, 
and I can defeat you as badly as before. I did not come into the 
country to ask you to make peace; I came here to fight. Now, 
when you are tired of war and ask for peace, I will tell you what you 
must do. You must come to me with your arms, with your women 
and children, and everything you have, and lay them at my feet. 
You must put your faith in me and trust to my mercy. If you do 
this, I shall then tell you the terms upon which I will give you 
peace. If you do not do this, war will be made on you this year 
and the next, and until your nations shall be exterminated." 

The Colonel ordered Gearry to communicate to all the In- 
dians he should fall in with, what he had said, and also to tell them, 
if they did as he demanded, their lives should be spared. He also 
directed him to send a messenger at once to Moses and to Big Star, 
(other Spokan chiefs,) to bring in their people, and' to return 
himself to-morrow with his people, at one hour after sunrise. All 
this he promised to do. Schroom, we hear, is at Gearry's lodge, 
and Kamiaken is believed to be not far off. 
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At noon, the son of Big Star came, in the name of his father, 
to ask for peace. After going into camp, nine warriors arrived to 
"talk" with Colonel Wright. He sent two over the river to bring 
in their arms, which they had left on the other side. After cross- 
ing one mounted his horse and rode off, probably not having nerve 
enough to meet the Colonel again. The other returned, bringing 
the guns, which were found to be of British manufacture, marked 
London, 1847, and had evidently been purchased of the Hudson 
Bay Company, at Colville. Colonel Wright retained as hostages 
their leader, who proved to be Pokantken, the head chief of the 
Spokans, who had been in the fight against Colonel Steptoe, and 
was the leader in the battles against us on the first and fifth, and 
also another Indian, who is believed to have been engaged in the 
murder of the miners in May last. 

September &tk. — We left camp at sunrise, and marched up the 
river on the Cceur d'Alene prairie. After advancing about ten 
miles, the Nez Perces (our usual scouts on the march,) came in to 
say that they had discovered Indians on the right. At the same time 
we saw clouds of dust between us and the mountain, as if some large 
bodies were in motion. The column was halted, the train closed 
up in the rear, and the artillery companies of Captain Ord and 
Lieutenant Gibson, together with Lieutenant Gregg's company of 
dragoons, were left to guard it. The rest of the command then 
moved rapidly on, the dragoons under Major Grier at a trot. 

We found it difficult to advance as fast as we wished, there 
being a very high hill to climb. The dragoons and Nez Perces, 
therefore, outstripped us, and we soon saw them passing over the 
hills. They had discovered that the Indians were driving off their 
stock to the mountains, which they had nearly reached. Our 
horsemen were obliged to dismount on account of the nature of the 
ground, and after a sharp skirmish succeeded in capturing the whole 
band, consisting of nine hundred horses. The Indians who had 
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charge of them escaped to the mountains, after exchanging a few 
shots with the Nez Perces. These horses belonged to Tilkohitz, 
a Pelouze chief, and a notorious freebooter, who has stolen a large 
number of cattle, at different times, from the whites and from Walla 
Walla. They were captured near a wide lake, to the right of the 
great Coeur d'Alene trail, a place where large numbers of the four 
tribes winter. When the foot passed the first range of hills, they 
met the captured animals returning under charge of Lieutenant 
Davidson, with his dragoons dismounted, and the Nez Perces. 

When we resumed our march, as we had gone several miles out 
of our road, an express was sent to Captain Ord to march with his 
command and train along the river and join us. After a march of 
four miles, we reached Spokan river and encamped. 

The Nez Perces having reported that there were some cattle 
on the prairie above us, and some lodges filled with wheat, after 
sundown, Colonel Wright dispatched two companies of artillery 
and one of dragoons, to burn the lodges and grain and drive in the 
cattle. They returned in the night, reporting that the cattle 
proved to be so wild that they could not be captured, but took to 
the mountains. The lodges were burned. We had marched to- 
day twenty miles. 

In the evening, the case of our Pelouze prisoner was investigat- 
ed, and it having been proved beyond doubt that he was engaged 
in the murder of the miners in May last, he was hung. 

On leaving camp in the morning we saw two Indians on the 
opposite bank of the river, who were watching our movements. 
During the morning they came down to the river, where the train 
and its guard were waiting for us, shouted over and demanded that 
the old Spokan chief whom we had detained should be sent back. 
The answer was a volley, wounding both of them, killing one horse 
and wounding the other. The Indians, however, both managed to 
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escape. They were the sons of our Spokan prisoner, and one of 
them was in our camp yesterday, when his father was arrested. 
He then seemed very much excited, but we did not know of his re- 
lationship until he had gone. 

September 9th. — This morning at daybreak three companies of 
dragoons were sent out, and destroyed seven lodges used by the 
Indians as storehouses of wheat. Some were filled; from others 
the contents had been carried off and probably cached. 

At nine o'clock, Colonel Wright convened a board of officers 
to determine what should be done with the captured horses. 
They decided that one hundred and thirty should be selected for 
our use, and the rest shot. It was a disagreeable necessity, but 
one which could not be avoided. Most of them being wild, they 
could not be taken with us on our march, and must be prevented 
from falling again into the hands of their former owners. Nothing 
can more effectually cripple the Indians than to deprive them of 
their animals. 

Two companies were therefore ordered out to perform this 
duty. A corral (enclosure) was first made, into which they were 
all driven. Then one by one, they were lassoed and dragged out, 
and dispatched by a single shot. About two hundred and seventy 
were killed in this way. The colts were led out and knocked in the 
head. It was distressing during all the following night, to hear 
the cries of the brood mares whose young had thus been taken from 
them. On the following day, to avoid the slow process of killing 
them separately the companies were ordered to fire volleys into the 
corral. 

During the afternoon, our herders shot five of the wild beef 
cattle on the plains. 

In the evening two Indians, one of whom claimed to be a 
chief, came into camp with a white flag. They said they came 
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from Big Star, and belonged to his party, — that he had started to 
overtake Colonel Wright, but found the command had moved on, 
and as they had lost their horses they were obliged to travel on 
foot. Colonel Wright told them to remain in camp to-night and 
return early in the morning to Big Star, to inform him that he 
should remain where he was, and when we came near his village 
he should come in with his women and families. 

In all these offers of submission, we see the effect of the last 
battle on the Spokan plains. Defeated in the open country, at 
the Four Lakes, they determined to try it once more, where they 
had the shelter of the forests from which to annoy us. They had 
again the selection of their own ground; and this second lesson 
seems to have broken their spirit, and it is doubtful whether they 
can again make head with any force against us. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE C<EUR D'ALENE MISSION. 

SEPTEMBER 10th.— This morning an Indian runner came 
in from the Cceur d'Alene Mission, bringing a letter from 
Father Joset to Colonel Wright. Its import was, that the 
Indians were^ entirely prostrate and desired peace; and that they 
had requested him (the priest) to intercede for them. A few days' 
march will now bring us to the Mission. 

To-day two companies more were detailed to shoot the rest of 
the horses. The officers and others selected theirs, about two 
hundred being saved in this way, and the remaining seven hundred 
shot. Most of those, however, which were retained, were shot 
afterwards, or escaped from us. They broke their fastenings or 
tore up the stakes to which they were tied at night, and dashed 
back again to their native wilds. They were entirely too wild to 
be of any use. 

We learned subsequently, that nothing we had done so much 
prostrated the Indians as this destruction of their horses. At the 
time they were taken, there were some Indians witnessed it from 
the neighboring hills, who said, as we afterwards learned, "that it 
did not make a great deal of difference, as they would get them all 
back in a few days." Their plan would have been to stampede 
them, in doing which they probably would have run off our ani- 
mals with them. They were therefore very much taken by sur- 
prise, when the next day they saw them killed. One of the Indians 
was watching us from the hill-top through a glass of one of the of- 
ficers, which he had taken in Colonel Steptoe's fight, and which 
was afterwards returned to us at the mission. Without horses 
these Indians are powerless. 
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September lltk. — We began crossing the Spokan river at five 
o'clock this morning. Each dragoon took a foot soldier behind 
him, and in this way we crossed in about an hour and a half. For 
a few miles our march was along the river and over the Spokane 
plains, when we entered the pine woods. We passed a small fall, 
above which the river is tranquil and sluggish, and there are indi- 
cations of a lake being' not far distant. After a march of fifteen 
miles through the pine forests, we reached the Cceur d'Alene lake, 
on the borders of which we encamped. 

At noon, we came across four Indian lodges, filled with wheat, 
which we burned. Some caches, filled with dried cake and wild 
cherries, were also discovered and destroyed. This outbreak will 
bring upon the Indians a winter of great suffering, from the des- 
truction of their stores. 

Just before reaching our camping-ground, we passed an In- 
dian burial-place. Each grave was covered with a low log house, 
surmounted by a cross. The house answers both as a monument, 
and a protection for the remains against the wild animals. 

It is a peculiarity, we were told, about these Indians, that if 
one of their number is killed his family have to decide the question 
whether or not the tribe shall go to war. The chiefs have no voice 
in the matter. If the family decide for war, all the warriors have 
to go, as those who refuse are outlawed. 

September litk. — When we were about to leave camp this 
morning, Vincent, the head chief of the Cceur d'Alenes, rode in, 
bringing a pass from the priest, giving his name and saying that 
he was on his way to bring the hostiles into the Mission. 

All day we have toiled along through beautiful scenery, yet a 
country difficult for a force to make its way, as our march has been 
through the forest in its primeval state. For the first few miles 
along the borders of the lake, the trees were scattered, but after 
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leaving the shore the timber became so thick that the troops had 
to march in single file. At this point Lieutenant Mullan had to 
abandon his wagon, the only one with the command, and the howit- 
zers had to be packed on mules and the limber abandoned. The 
forest seemed to become more dense as we advanced, until we could 
see nothing about us but high hills and deep caverns, with thick 
woods covering all, through which we wound our way in a twilight 
gloom. 

This is a splendid country as a home for the Indians, and we 
cannot wonder that they are aroused when they think the white men 
are intruding on them. The Cceur d'Alene lake, one of the most 
beautiful I have ever seen, with water clear as crystal, is about 
fifteen miles in length, buried, as it were, in the Cceur d'Alene 
mountains, which rise around it on every side. The woods are 
full of berries, while in the Spokan river salmon abound below the 
falls, and trout above. In the winter season deer and elk are found 
in the mountains. Many parts of the country are good for graz- 
ing, while there are a sufficient number of fertile spots where crops 
can easily be raised. When the Indian thinks of the hunting- 
grounds to which he is looking forward in the Spirit Land, we doubt 
whether he could imagine anything more in accordance with his 
taste than this reality. 

At evening we encamped on Wolf's Lodge creek. 

September 18/A.— Our march all day over the Cceur d'Alene 
mountains was similar to that of yesterday. In some places the 
trail passed along the brink of precipices apparently a thousand 
feet in depth. The forest was so dense and full of fallen timber 
that the pioneers had to be kept in advance, to cut with their axes 
a road for the animals. As seen from the tops of the mountains, 
when we crossed, the scenery was very grand, the densely covered 
hills, interspersed with lakes, rolling as far as the eye could reach, 
to the horizon. Pleasing, however, as this might be to the lovers 
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of the picturesque, the march, although only eighteen miles, was a 
very toilsome one to the men and animals. The rear guard did not 
reach camp till nine o'clock at night. 

On these marches the officers were mounted, and yet it was 
not so exclusive a privilege as might be supposed. When the 
march was long, and particularly during some of the excessively 
sultry weather, some of the men who were trudging along under 
the weight of their arms and equipments, would give out from ex- 
haustion. Every little while one would fall out of the ranks. Then 
the surgeon stops, administers to him a restorative, and, as we had 
been obliged to abandon the hospital wagon on crossing Snake 
river, some officer dismounts and gives him his horse. So it often 
happened that we went on foot for half or even the whole of the 
day's march. 

We first came in sight of the Coeur d'Alene mission when about 
five miles off. It is situated in a beautiful valley, surrounded by 
the Coeur d'Alene mountains. A pretty stream, a branch of the 
Coeur d'Alene river, with clear cold water, runs along side of it, 
furnishing means of irrigation. In the centre of the Mission stands 
the church, and round it cluster the other buildings, — a mill, a 
couple of houses for the priests, the dwellings of the Indian con- 
verts, and some barns to store their produce. We encamped 
about a quarter of a mile from it. The priests, in the evening, sent 
a wagon full of vegetables to the officers. 

September 16th. — This morning, in company with several other 
officers, I visited the Mission. There are two priests, Fathers 
Joset and Minitre, with three lay brothers, attached to it, by whom 
we were received with great kindness and politeness, and all the 
information for which we asked, both with regard to their mission 
and the Indians, was readily given. 

The Mission was established in 1846, and is an offshoot of 
the Mission of St. Joseph, about thirty miles from here. Their 
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chapel is a prominent building, constructed of hewn timber and 
mortar mixed with straw. It will hold about three hundred per- 
sons, but is still unfinished on the inside. 

We found but about forty Indians living at the Mission, who 
are instructed and employed by the priests. With their own lodg- 
es and gardens about them, they appear to be perfectly happy and 
contented. There is no doubt but what the priests have had a most 
happy influence over them. Most of the tribe, it is true, in a mo- 
ment of excitement, and, it is believed, in opposition to the priests, 
rushed into this war, yet generally they are easily managed, and no 
Indians with whom we have met have impressed us so favorably. 
And so it may continue to be while they are buried in these moun- 
tains. But as soon as the stream of population flows up to them, 
they will be contaminated by the vices of the white men, and their 
end will be that of every other tribe which has been brought into 
contact with the civilization. At the same time, from their cour- 
age and the natural defences of their country, they can prove most 
dangerous enemies. 

The priests told us that the Cceur d'Alenes cannot muster 
more than one hundred warriors, nor does the whole tribe contain 
more than four hundred souls. Most of them were engaged in the 
recent fights. The Spokans amount to about four times that num- 
ber. 

Had we delayed our coming a few days longer, the priests in- 
formed us, we should have found the Mission deserted, as they 
were ordered by their Superior to brake it up, if the Indians went 
out to fight. They were about removing into the Blackfeet coun- 
try. If the Indians come in and submit to the terms proposed, 
they will remain. 

We learned too from them, that in one of the lodges burned 
by the dragoons the night we were on Spokan river, was the car- 
riage belonging to one of the howitzers taken in the fight with Col- 
onel Steptoe. 
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This afternoon Vincent returned and reported that the Cceur 
d'Alenes were afraid to come in; but since then some few have ar- 
rived. The priests will now be exceedingly useful to us. The In- 
dians, terrified by the lessons they have had, although desirous of 
peace, seem afraid to come near the whites to sue for it. They are 
scattered and, hiding in the mountains and ravines, and it will be 
through the agency and influence of their priests alone, that we 
shall be able to reassure them and induce them to accede to the 
necessary terms. 

September \5ih. — We are waiting for the Indians. Some Coeur 
d'Alenes came in to-day, and turned over to the quarter-master all 
the property in their possession taken in Colonel Steptoe's fight. 
It consisted of two horses, two mules, and a variety of small articles. 

September 16/A. — Our mail was sent out to-day in charge of four 
Coeur d'Alene Indian runners. We must take our risk of its 
reaching the settlements in safety, without being intercepted by 
Indian parties, or perhaps carried off by our new "mail agents." 

Some few more Indians came in to-day. The old Spokan chief 
was released this morning and sent to the Mission. He promises 
to join his people and try to bring them in. 

September \7th. — About a dozen Indians, with their families, 
came in this morning. Now that some have tried the experiment 
and find themselves unharmed, we may hope that the rest will fol- 
low their example. With some other officers I made a visit to the 
Mission, and then returned to attend the council. 
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THE C<EUR D'ALENE COUNCIL. 

THE Cceur d'Alenes have always been remarked for their 
determined opposition to the whites. They perseveringly 
set themselves against any intrusion into their country, 
and if they had possessed strength to carry out their wishes, their 
hunting-grounds would never have been trodden by the foot of a 
white man. It was from this trait that they received their name — 
Cceur d'Alene — pointed hearts, or hearts of arrows. They were 
now for the first time to meet the whites in council, where their 
only hope was in unqualified submission. It was the first meeting 
of the kind on our expedition, and we were now to witness the effect 
of the severe lesson which the Indians had been taught. 

The council met in front of Colonel Wright's tent. A bower 
had been hastily constructed of branches of trees, and in this syl- 
van salon we were to meet the sons of the forest. At one end was 
the Colonel, surrounded by his officers, while the rest of the space 
was filled by the Cceur d'Alenes, generally (as an Indian chief 
once expressed it) "resting on the bosom of their mother earth." 
About a hundred and fifty were present. Our two regular Inter- 
preters were there, and also Father Joset from the Mission, who 
lent us his aid in interpreting to Vincent, when the latter repeated 
it to the other chiefs present. 

The Council was opened by Vincent, the Cceur d'Alene chief, 
who addressed Colonel Wright thus: 

"I have committed a great crime. I am fully conscious of it, 
and am deeply sorry for it. I and all my people are rejoiced that 
you are willing to forgive us. I have done." 
1SS 
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Colonel Wright. (To the Indians.) "As your chief has 
said, you have committed a great crime. It has angered your 
Great Father, and I have been sent to punish you. You attacked 
Colonel Steptoe when he was passing peaceably through your 
country, and you have killed some of his men. But you asked for 
peace, and you shall have it, on certain conditions. 

You see that you fight against us hopelessly. I have a great 
many soldiers. I have a great many men at Walla Walla, and have 
a large body coming from Salt Lake City. What can you do against 
us? I can place my soldiers on your plains, by your fishing- 
grounds, and in the mountains where you catch game, and your 
helpless families cannot run away. 

You shall have peace on the following conditions. You must 
deliver to me, to take to the General, the men who struck the first 
blow in the affair with Colonel Steptoe. You must deliver to me 
to take to Walla Walla, one chief and four warriors with their fam- 
ilies. You must deliver up to me all property taken in the affair 
with Colonel Steptoe. You must allow all troops and other white 
men to pass unmolested through your country. l(ou must not 
allow any hostile Indians to come into your country, and not en- 
gage in any hostilities against any white man. I promise you that 
if you will comply with all my requirements, none of your people 
shall be harmed, but I will withdraw from your country and you 
shall have peace forever. 

I also require that the hatchet shall be buried between you 
and our friends, the Nez Perces." 

The Nez Perces were called, and the part of the speech refer- 
ring to them was repeated to the Cceur d'Alenes in their presence. 

Vincent replied: — "I desire to hear what the Nez Perces' 
heart is." 
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Haitzemaliken, (the chief of the Nez Perces,) stood forth 
and said: — "You behold me before you, and I will lay my heart 
open to you. I desire there shall be peace between us. It shall 
be as the Colonel says. I will never wage war against any of the 
friends of the white man." 

Vincent. "It does my heart good and makes also my people 
glad, to hear you speak so. I have desired peace between us. 
There shall never be war between our people, nor between us and 
the white men. The past is forgotten." 

The propositions of the Colonel were then formally accepted, 
and having been signed by him and his officers, they were signed 
also by Vincent and the other chiefs and head men. They then 
smoked the pipe of peace all round, and the council broke up. 

The old Spokan chief whom we formerly held as prisoner, was 
also there, and made a short speech, the import of which was, that 
he was also satisfied, and would go and try to bring in his people. 
He left the camp as soon as the council had adjourned. 

Everything seems to be settling down on quite a pacific foot- 
ing. The Indians, this afternoon, returned quite a number of 
things taken in the fight with Colonel Steptoe. Trading, too, goes 
on quite briskly. Blankets and shirts are exchanged for robes, 
moccasins, and arms. The Fathers send us vegetables every day, 
besides milk and butter; two luxuries which we have not seen for 
a long time. 

To-day we noticed at the Mission a number of women, who 
were evidently in great distress and weeping bitterly. Some were 
mourning for those who had fallen in battle, and others for the 
hostages who were to be taken off by us. 

The Indians seem amazed at our being so friendly with them, 
after their hostilities. Father Joset told them, as a solution of the 
matter that "the soldiers were like lions in war and lambs in peace." 
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We find, from conversing with the Indians, what was the sys- 
tem of tactics they had arranged for the campaign. They expected 
to be attacked first by the dragoons, whom they intended to fight 
as they did Colonel Steptoe, and expected the same result. To 
this purpose they devoted their powder and ball. Having disposed 
of the dragoons, they would have the infantry in their power, cut 
off from all succour in the midst of a hostile country. They were 
then to keep riding round them, as they would have far outnumbered 
them, and shooting them with their arrows. They well knew, too, 
that their first success against our force would have doubled their 
numbers. Indian runners would at once have spread the news 
through the country, the wavering and undecided would have cast 
in their lot with them, warriors from the most distant tribes have 
hurried on to share in the spoil, and on both sides of the mountains 
we should have had on our hands a war of extermination against 
the whites. 

The long-range rifles upset this beautiful scheme. They ex- 
pected, they told us, that as soon as the infantry fired they would 
retire and load again. They were very much surprised, therefore, 
to see them advance all the time, keeping up a steady and uninter- 
rupted fire. They compared the soldiers to bears, that when they 
fired a shot, the soldiers advanced always to the spot where it fell 
instead of retiring. 

We learned that, on our march to the Mission, a war-party of 
the Pelou7.es were following in our rear, and when lieutenant Mul- 
lan's wagon and the limber of the Howitzer battery were abandoned 
they burned them. 

SrpUmber lSlk. — This morning we resumed our march, and 
once more plunged into the wilderness. We have now reached the 
most distant point of our expedition, and begin our retrograde 
movement. It is the object of Col. Wright to look after the Spo- 
kans and other tribes, on his march down through the country. 
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We left the Mission at seven o'clock, and after advancing about 
two miles struck the Cceur d'Aleue river, our way at first for a few 
miles passing through a thickly wooded country, and then over an 
open bottom running along the bank of the river. The Cceur 
d'Alene is narrow and winding, and deep enough, it is said, for a 
line- of -battle ship, though not sufficiently wide. 

Our march of the day was thirteen miles. Some of our host- 
ages and guides went with us, while others came down the river in 
canoes and met us at our camp. 

During the afternoon, one supply train, one company of dra- 
goons, and the howitzer battery, crossed the river. They were 
taken over in two canvas boats belonging to the quartermaster, 
assisted by the Indians in their canoes. 

September \9th. — This morning the rest of the command crossed 
the river. One dragoon horse and two mules were drowned in 
making the passage. 

Sept. Wtk. — Marched at six this morning, About a mile from 
the river we entered the thick timber, through which we toiled 
with great exertions for nine miles, until we emerged once more on 
the banks of the St. Joseph's river. After marching along its 
banks for about four miles, we encamped, having advanced thirteen 
miles, the greater part of the way through the dense forests. The 
St. Joseph's is a beautiful stream, — narrow and deep, and its banks 
lined with timber. 

Had we been in a mood for the picturesque, we might have 
been delighted with the scenery through the day. The views from 
the mountains over which we passed were most beautiful. At 
times a large number of lakes, streams and ponds were in sight at 
once. Just before reaching the river, we passed the spot where 
the Mission of the Sacred Heart (to the Cceur d'Alenes,) formerly 
stood, before it was removed to its present location. 
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This evening the express came in with the mails, bringing us 
eighteen days' later news from the regions of civilization. The 
rest of our hostages came in to-day, having been off to get their 
families and horses. They turned over to our quartermaster some 
horses and mules taken from Colonel Steptoe's command. 

In the beginning of September, Donati's comet appeared, and 
night after night it has been streaming above us in all its glory. 
Strange as it may seem, it has exerted a powerful influence over 
the Indians, in our behalf. Appearing just as we entered the 
country, it seemed to them like some huge besom to sweep them 
from the earth. The effect was probably much increased by the 
fact, that it disappeared about the time our campaign ended and 
the treaties were formed. They must have imagined that it had 
been sent home to their Great Father in Washington, to be put away 
until required the next time. 

September %\st. — Last evening the supply train was crossed 
over the river, and this morning the rest of the command made the 
passage. The Indians again did us good service in pointing out 
the ford, and in helping across the men and supplies. The whole 
command had reached the other side by one in the afternoon. 

We crossed near a Cceur d'Alene village, which was the resi- 
dence of one of the hostages who was to accompany us, and we 
witnessed his taking leave of his family. In bidding them fare- 
well, he evidently could not repress his tears, and after looking 
back once more, by a great effort he tore himself away and hurried 
from the spot. It was a scene very different from the pictures of 
Mohegan indifference given by Fenimore Cooper. 

Since granting peace to the Cceur d'Alenes, we have discovered 
what we before suspected, that the discontented portion of the Nez 
Perces had joined the enemy, and were engaged in the two fights 
against us. The friendly Indians report there were about forty 
lodges. 

138 
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As soon as we left the river, we entered the heavy timber, and 
after a march of about five miles reached a small stream where we 
were obliged to encamp, for the sake of the water, although it was 
scarce. In the afternoon a chief with ten "braves" came into the 
camp. They represented themselves as Nez Perces, though we 
found they in reality were Pelouzes. They said they had been in 
the two fights against us, but having heard that peace had 
been granted to the Cceur d'Alenes, they wished it extended to 
them also. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SPOKAN COUNCIL. 

SEPTEMBER 22d— We left camp at half-past six this morn- 
ing, and marched seventeen miles through a rolling country, 
occasionally diversified by open timber. 

When we reached camp, we found that the head chiefs and 
warriors of the Spokans had come in, accompanied by Father 
Joset. Kamiaken and Tilkohitz were in last evening, but their 
courage seemed to have failed before the time of meeting Colonel 
Wright, and they went off again. Colonel Wright sent Gearry 
(the Spokan chief) and Big Star out after Kamiaken, telling him to 
come in and he should not be harmed; but if he did not surrender 
himself, he (the Colonel) would hunt him down until he captured 
him, and then put him to death. 

Kamiaken has been for years the most powerful chief among 
all these tribes, and at the same time the most relentless enemy of 
the whites. He is the head chief of the Yakimas, his mother having 
been a Yakima, and his father a Pelouze. This gave him great in- 
fluence with both these tribes, and by his talents he has acquired 
authority with all the northern Indian nations. He seems to oc- 
cupy the same position with them that Tecumpsah* formerly did 
with our north-western tribes. 

My first acquaintance with him was at the Walla Walla Coun- 
cil, three years before. There, it was evident that he was the great 
impediment in the way of any cession of the Indian lands. While 
the other chiefs, one by one, came into the measure, and even 
Looking Glass, the war chief of the Nez Perces, at first entirely 
hostile, at last yielded to the force of some peculiar arguments 

'Tecunueh. 
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which are equally potent with savages and white men, nothing 
could move Kamiaken. With more far-reaching wisdom than the 
rest, he probably saw that this surrender of their lands and intru- 
sion of the white men would be the final step in destroying the na- 
tion. Governor Stevens was unable to induce him to express any 
opinion, but he sat in gloomy silence. Several times, when the 
governor appealed to him with the inquiry, — "We would like to 
know what is the heart of Kamiaken,*' — his only answer was, — 
"What have I to say!" He was the leader in the outbreak which 
took place shortly after, when Major Haller's 1 force was defeated, 
and has been, we have no doubt, the moving spirit in arraying all 
these tribes against us this season, and bringing on this open war- 
fare. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that he is afraid to 
put himself in the power of the whites. 

September %$d. — We did not move camp this morning, as it . 
was the day appointed for the Council, which after breakfast as- 
sembled in front of Colonel Wright's tent. The Indians numbered 
one hundred and seven. Besides the Spokans, were Pend d'Oreilles, 
Colvilles, lies des pierres, and delegates from other smaller tribes. 

We heard to-day a fact, showing what will be the influence 
of our two fights even upon the Indian tribes which were not en- 
gaged in them. One of the chiefs of the Colville Indians, whose 
hunting-grounds are far north of the Cceur d'Alenes, just on the 
borders of the British possessions, told his tribe that he had heard 
a great deal about the soldiers, but never having seen them, he 
would go down and be a witness of the fight which they knew was 
at hand. So he joined the other tribes, and was present at the 
battle of the "Four Lakes." When the fight was over, he turned 
his horse and rode until he reached his own people. There he 
called his tribe together, and told them he had seen the soldiers, 

t Granville 0. Haller, Captain Fourth Infantry a Mexican War veteran, was dismissed 
(ram the army in 1863, hut appointed Colonel First Infantry in 1879, retired in 1888 and died 
in 1897. 
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but never wished to see them again; that they stood as firm as the 
oaks when the Indians fired at them; that they could march faster 
and further in a day than horses; that their guns carried a mile, 
more than half way as far again as those of the Indians, and he 
ended by advising them always to remain friends with the whites. 

The Spokans being assembled at the Council, Colonel Wright 
addressed them. He promised them peace on the same conditions 
he had imposed on the Cceur d'Alenes, and announced that he 
expected to see them come forward like men. The Coeur d'Alenes 
had done so, and were now the friends of the government. Be- 
sides, this was the last treaty which would be made, and he wished 
the friendly Nez Perces Indians to be included in it. The hostile 
Nez Perces, who had engaged in the war against us, he would have 
driven out of the Spokan country; that the government would 
make roads through their country where and whenever it pleased, 
and the workmen employed on them must not be molested. 

The Spokan Chief replied: — "I am sorry for what has been 
done, and glad of the opportunity now offered to make peace with 
our Great Father. We promise to obey and fulfil these terms in 
every point." 

Another old Spokan Chief said: — "My heart is the same. I 
trust everybody is included in the Colonel's mercy." 

Colonel Wright. "It embraces everybody, and those who 
go with me to Walla Walla as hostages for the good behavior of 
the nation shall not be hurt in the least, but well taken care of until 
their safe return at the expiration of one year." 

The treaty was then signed by all the chiefs present, on the 
part of the Spokans. 

During the council, Gearry and Big Star returned, and re- 
ported that they had been hunting all night for Kamiaken without 
success, when at daybreak they found him, and Schroom, his 
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brother, on the other side of Spokan river. They were unable, 
however, to induce him to come in, as he said he was afraid he 
should be taken to Walla Walla. 

The conditions of peace were then interpreted to these two 
chiefs, and the treaty signed by them. 

Among those present at the council, was Milcapzy, a Cceur 
d'Alene chief, who was not at the treaty made with his own nation. 
As the council was closing, Colonel Wright singled him out and 
addressed him thus: — 

"Milcapzy! I saw your letter to General Clarke. You say to 
the General, — 'Perhaps you think that we are poor and want 
peace. We are neither poor nor do we want peace. If you want 
peace, you must come and ask for it. And take care that you do 
not come beyond the battle ground,' 

"Who now asks for peace? I do not. And where stands the 
battle ground? Milcapzy thinks he is rich. He has bands of 
horses, and houses, and farms, and lodges full of grain. Let him 
remember that riches sometimes take wings and fly away. Til- 
kohitz* was rich once, but is poor now. Milcapzy! look upon the 
banks of the Spokan. I should like to hear Milcapzy speak." 

Milcapzy reflected for a moment, spoke a few words to another 
warrior at his side, arranged his head-dress, and rising said: — 

"I am aware that I have committed a great crime. I am very 
sorry for it. My heart is cast down. But I have heard your talk 
Just made in this council. I have confidence in what you say, and 
I thank you for it. I am ready to abide by the terms you propose. " 

The priest then explained to him the conditions on which peace 
had been granted to the Cceur d'Alenes, and he expressed his will- 
ingness to sign the treaty. The council was then dissolved. 

*Tilkohits wbh the owner of 000 hones captured by us and shot September 9th. 
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Among the chiefs at this council, were Polatkin, the head 
chief of the Spokans, whom we formerly held as a prisoner, and re- 
leased, — and one of his sons, the one who visited our camp on the 
Spokan the day his father was detained. His brother and himself 
were the Indians who were fired at by the guard, across the river, 
when demanding the release of the old chief. He is one of the 
most splendid looking men I have ever seen. He was shot in the 
arm below the elbow, and his brother was shot through the body. 
From what we could learn of him, he will probably not recover. 

One of our hostages is Anthony, a Coeur d'Alene chief, who 
was in the fight with Colonel Steptoe. When Lieutenant Gaston 
fell, he took his body and covered it with leaves, intending after- 
wards to go back and bury him. When, however, he returned, he 
found the body had been removed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OWHI AND QUALCHIEN 

THIS evening Owhi, the brother-in-law of Kamiaken, came 
into camp, as he said, to make peace. I first saw him, as 
I did Kamiaken, three years ago at the Walla Walla coun- 
cil, where he opposed all treaties to cede their country, not only 
with great zeal but with much ability. His speech, of which I 
took notes at the time, particularly impressed me. It was thus: 

"We are talking together, and the Great Spirit hears all that 
we say to-day. The Great Spirit gave us the land, and measured 
the land to us. This is the reason that I am afraid to say anything 
about this land. I am afraid of the laws of the Great Spirit. This 
is the reason of my heart being sad. This is the reason I cannot 
give you an answer. I am afraid of the Great Spirit. Shall I 
steal this land and sell it, or what shall I do? This is the reason 
why my heart is sad. The Great Spirit made our friends, but the 
Great Spirit made our bodies from the earth, as if they were differ- 
ent from the whites. What shall I do? Shall I give the land which 
is a part of my body, and leave myself poor and destitute? Shall 
I say I will give you my land? I cannot say so. I am afraid of 
the Great Spirit. I love my life. The reason why I do not give 
my land away is, I am afraid I shall be sent to hell. I love my 
friends. I love my life. This is the reason why I do not give my 
land away. I have one word more to say. My people are far 
away. They do not know your words. This is the reason I can- 
not give you an answer. I show you my heart. This is all I have 
to say." 

Defeated at the council, and the other chiefs agreeing to the 
cession of their lands, his next move was, in conjunction with his 
son Qualchien and Kamiaken, to organize the outbreak which took 
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place the following winter. That was repressed, and now he has 
probably been one of the instigators of these last hostilities. 

His greeting by Colonel Wright was stern, and the exami- 
nation brief. A priest was sent for to act as interpreter, and give his 
answers. Colonel Wright had seen him three years before, in the 
former war, in the Yakima country, when he was treated with a 
leniency which, it was proved by the result, only enboldened him 
to further outrages. He then made pledges which he never ful- 
filled, and on this point he was taken to task. The Colonel has a 
peculiarly nervous way of putting questions. 

Colonel. "Where did he see me last?" 

Priest. "He saw you in his country." 

Colonel. "Whereabout in his country?" 

PRIE3T. "On the Natchess river." 

Colonel. "What did he promise me at that time?" 

Owhi looked exceedingly pale and confused. 

Priest. "That he would come in with his people in some 
days." 

Colonel. "Why did he not do so? (Aside. Tell the officer 
of the guard to bring a file of his men; and Captain Kirkham, you 
will have some iron shackles made ready.") 

Owhi hung his head and looked still more confused. 

Priest. "He says, he did do so." 

Colonel. "Where is he from now?" 

Priest. "From the mouth of the Spokan." 

Colonel. "How long has he been away from there?" 

Priest. "Two days." 

Colonel. "Where is Qualchien?" 

Priest. "At the mouth of the Spokan." 

Colonel. "Tell Owhi that I will send a message to Qualchien. 
Tell him, he too shall send a message, and if Qualchien does not 
join me before I cross the Snake river, in four days, I will hang 
Owhi." 

146 
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When this communication was made to him, he appeared to 
lose all power over himself. He sank on the ground, and the per- 
spiration came out on him in large drops. He took out a book of 
prayers, and in much confusion turned over the leaves for a mo- 
ment, looking at the pictures apparently without knowing what he 
was doing, and handed it to the priest who was standing by him. 
He was then taken off by the guard and put in irons. When the 
messenger went off he said he did not think Qualchien would come 
in. 

Owhi and his son Qualchien are probably the two worst In- 
dians this side of the Rocky mountains. The son is even more 
notorious than the father, and therefore Colonel Wright has been 
particularly anxious to secure him. He has kept the whole coun- 
try, on both sides of the mountains, in confusion for years. They 
are Yakimas, but are in this country a great deal, where they have 
much influence with the surrounding tribes. They are both known 
to have been engaged in a number of murders. The coat Owhi wore 
when he came in was recognized by one of our herders as belonging 
to a miner who was murdered last spring. The herder was with 
his party, but escaped. 

During the evening a party of miners arrived from Colville. 
They brought very unfavorable news with regard to the Indians — 
that they could not keep any cattle, for they were at once stolen. 
These Indians belong to small bands, consisting principally of 
Okenagans, but including renegades and outlawed Indians from 
every tribe. They would not attack a party of any size, but cut 
off stray individuals. It is impossible, therefore, to bring them to 
a fight, but they will have to be hunted down like bandits. 

September <£±tk. — About twelve o'clock to-day, there trotted 
out from a canon near our camp two Indian braves and a fine-look- 
ing squaw. The three rode abreast, and a little way behind rode 
an Indian hunchback whom we had before seen in our camp. The 
three principal personages were gaily dressed, and had a most dash- 
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ing air. They all had on a great deal of scarlet, and the squaw wore 
two ornamental scarfs passing over the right shoulder and under 
therightarm. She also carried, resting across in front of her saddle, 
a long lance, the handle of which was completely wound with var- 
ious colored beads, and from the end of which depended two long 
tippets of beaver skins. The two braves had rifles, and one, who 
was evidently the leader of the party, carried an ornamented tom- 
ahawk. With the utmost boldness they rode directly up to Col- 
onel Wright's tent.* 

Captain Keyes, who was standing at the time in front of the 
tent, pulled aside the opening, remarking, as he did so: — "Colonel, 
we have distinguished visitors here!" The Colonel came out, and 
after a short conversation, to his surprise, recognized in the leader 
of the party, Qualchien, the sou of Owhi, and one of the most 
desperate murderers on this coast. For a few moments Qualchien 
stood talking with Colonel Wright, with his rifle standing by his 
side. His bearing was so defiant, that Captain Keyes, thinking 
he might meditate some desperate act, placed himself on his right, 
a little in the rear, with his eye fixed on Qualchien 's rifle, ready to 
spring upon him on the slightest demonstration. 

In a short time Colonel Wright mentioned Owhi's name. 
At this Qualchien started, and exclaimed, — "Car? (where?)" The 
Colonel answered, — "Owhi, miuite yawa. (Owhi is over there!)" 
When this was communicated, I was standing near him, and he 
seemed to be paralyzed. His whole expression changed as though 
he had been stunned. He gazed about him and repeated mechan- 
ically, — "Owhi, mittite yawa! Owhi, miuite yawal" In a moment 
he made a motion as if he would use the rifle he held in his hand 
and advanced toward his horse. He evidently saw at once that 
he had run into the toils of his enemies. The guard, however, had 
by this time arrived, and he was at once disarmed. On him was 

'For this description, ai well ■■ some other f Hti in thii chapter, I am indebted to the 
notes of Capt. Keye*. 
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found a fine pistol, capped and loaded, and plenty of ammunition. 
Colonel Wright told him to go with the guard, to which he consent- 
ed with silent reluctance, hanging back as he was pulled along, but 
evidently undecided what to do. He had not recovered from the 
stupifying effect of the news of his father's captivity. 

Qualchien was finely shaped, with a broad chest and muscular 
limbs, and small hands and feet. When taken to the guard tent, 
it required six men to tie his hands and feet, so violent were his 
struggles, notwithstanding he had at the time an unhealed wound 
through the lower part of his body. 

In all the battles, forays, and disturbances in Washington 
Territory, Qualchien has been one of the leading spirits. The in- 
fluence for evil which he exerted was probably greater even than 
that of either Owhi or Kamiaken. Of the three, he was the most 
addicted to fighting and bloodshed. He has been directly charged 
with the murder of nine white men at various times. In the action 
of March 1st, 1856, on White river, Puget Sound District, in which 
Captain Keyes commanded, Qualchien was present with fifty 
Yakima warriors. Of these seven were killed. He went over the 
mountains — he said, — "to learn to fight at night!" 

Fifteen minutes after his capture the officer of the day re- 
ceived an order from Colonel Wright, to have him hung immediate- 
ly. When his fate was made known to him, he began cursing 
Kamiaken. A file of the guard at once marched him to a neigh- 
boring tree, where, on attempting to put the rope round his neck, 
the contest was again renewed. Bound as his arms were, he fought 
and struggled till they were obliged to throw him down on his 
back to fix the noose, he shrieking all the while: — "Copet six — 
stop, my friends; Wake mameloose nika, — do not kill me; nika 
potlaich kiyou ckickamen, kiyou knttan, — I will give much money, 
a great many horses; spore nika mamaloose, nika kiyou siwashe 
silex, — if you kill me, a great many Indians will be angry; copet six. 
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— stop, my friends!" The rope was thrown over the limb of a tree 
and he was run up. Among those who assisted with great alacrity 
in hauling him up, were two miners , now in the quartermaster's 
employ, who had been with the party which was attacked by Qual- 
chien and his band some months before. His last words, as the 
noose tightened, were a curse upon Kamiaken. 

It is supposed from this, that he was sent by Kamiaken into 
the camp, as a spy, to ascertain what we would do, and he looked 
upon him, therefore, as the auhtor of his death. He died like a 
coward, and very differently from the manner in which the Indians 
generally meet their fate. So loud indeed were his cries, that they 
were heard by Owhi, who was confined not far from him. 

We have reason to believe there was some treachery in his 
coming in, for he had not met the messenger sent out to him, but 
had either come in of his own accord, or had been lured by the little 
imp of a hunchback for some purpose of his own. His expression, 
especially that of his eyes, betokened a diabolical satisfaction. 
As soon as Qualchien was placed in charge of the guard the hunch- 
back galloped on to the upper end of the camp, where he related to 
his people with savage glee the part he had taken in guiding the 
chief to our quarters. So notorious, however, was the character of 
Qualchien, that his execution seems to meet with the unanimous 
approval of the Indians themselves. When informed of it, their 
first exclamation always is: — "It is right! It is right!" 

The squaw proved to be his wife, the daughter of Polotkin. 
She was suffered to depart, and rode off with his companion. It 
was reported next day in the camp, that Qualchien had a large 
sum of money concealed on his person. An order was therefore 
given to have him disinterred and examined, to prevent this from 
falling into the hands of the Indians. This was done, but nothing 
of any value was found upon him. 
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It may be well here to anticipate in our narration, and give 
the fate of Owhi. After the execution of his son, it was announced 
to him that he would be taken with the other prisoners and hostages 
to Walla Walla. He showed no signs of opposition to his being re- 
tained, but seemed to be contented with the arrangements made 
with regard to him. He therefore accompanied us on our march 
back to Fort Taylor and crossed Snake river. Just afterwards, 
however, about ten days after his son's death, one evening as we 
were crossing a small stream he became separated from the guard 
for a moment and left alone with Lieutenant Morgan, by whose 
side he was riding. Suddenly, he sprang from him and dashed into 
the thick underwood. Quick as thought, the Lieutenant's re- 
volver was out, and he fired three shots, each taking effect, and 
wounding both Owhi and his horse. By this time a private in the 
dragoons reached the spot, and gave Owhi the coup de grace by 
shooting him through the head. He died in about two hours. 

Nothing has been done in this campaign so effectually to se- 
cure the future peace of the country, as the death of these two 
chiefs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DEAD OF THE BATTLE FIELD. 

WE ABE now only about ten miles from Colonel Steptoe's 
battle ground, and this morning a small force was dis- 
patched to the place to try to recover the remains of the 
gallant men who were killed in that action, that with proper cere- 
monies their comrades may commit them to earth, paying to them 
the last honors which a soldier can have. They are also to search 
for the two howitzers which were cached in the neighborhood. 

The party will be gone about two days, and consists of three 
companies of dragoons — Major Grier's, Lieutenants Gregg's and 
Pender's, — together with Lieutenant White, with the howitzer 
mules, to bring in the guns. Dr. Randolph, who (as well as Lieu- 
tenant Gregg) was in the battle, accompanied the command. Lieu- 
tenant Howard was also with them, together with Lieutenant 
Mullan and his party. The latter, as Topographical Engineer, 
was sent to determine the position of the battle ground, while his 
assistants will make a map and sketches of the place. Some 
Spokans and Cceur d'Alenes went as guides. 

To-day the Colonel had brought before him the Pelouze chief 
and ten warriors, who came into the camp on the 21st, representing 
themselves to be Nez Perces. They are such a worthless set that 
there is no idea of treating them with the consideration shown to 
the other Indian tribes. The Colonel, therefore, told them, — 
"they had no business to fight against the soldiers, and he was going 
to punish them." He then put the chief and two others in irons, 
and told the rest to go and bring in their people, and if they did not 
deliver themselves up before he crossed Snake river he would hang 
these three. 

152 
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The rest of the Indians who had been in camp to attend the 
council, took their leave to-day and departed for their homes. 

In the afternoon an express arrived from Lieutenant Mullan 
at Steptoe's battle ground, to inform Colonel Wright that they 
had been entirely successful in the object of their expedition. 

September %5tk. — This morning six or seven Walla Walla In- 
dians came into camp. They said they had come from the camp 
of Kamiaken and Tilkohitz, that they had a letter from the priest, 
but it had been lost, and one of their number had gone back to look 
for it. They acknowledged having been in the recent fight against 
us. Being unarmed, the Colonel asked them where were their 
arms. They said they had left them at home. He then ordered 
two of their number to be put in irons, and dismissed the rest, tell- 
ing them if they did not bring in their arms before night he would 
hang these two. One of them claimed to be related to Tilkohitz 
by marriage. 

The miners from Colville left to-day. Their object in coming 
was to ask the Colonel to send troops up to their "diggings." 
But as they acknowledged the Indians would not fight, and were 
merely the thieving vagabonds of the different tribes, the soldiers 
could effect nothing. The miners must rely for their protection 
upon their own rifles and vigilance. 

In the middle of the day, two Felouze Indians came in bring- 
ing a letter from the priest. They were followed shortly after 
by seven or eight more. The whole party were at once taken to 
the guard-house and ironed. At evening they were brought up for 
examination, and being convicted of having been engaged in various 
atrocities, six of them were at once hung. One of them was proved 
to be the Indian who killed Sergeant Williams at Snake river, when 
after being wounded in Colonel Steptoe's affair, he was trying to 
make his way back to Walla Walla. 
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At noon the dragoons returned from their expedition to the 
battle field. They reached there at twelve o'clock the day before, 
and found the hills which on that sad day were swarming with 
their excited foes, now as silent and deserted as a city of the dead. 
The whole battle field presented a scene of desolation. In the 
heat of battle but few of the bodies of the fallen could be recovered, 
and in the night, before their retreat, these were the only ones which 
could receive a hasty burial. The rest had to be left on the field 
where they met their fate. The wolves and the birds of prey had 
held their festival, and for nearly six months the sun and rain had 
bleached the whitened bones which were scattered around. 

As Lieutenant Gregg and Dr. Randolph rode over the field, 
they could point out to the other officers the scene of each event in 
that day's hard fight, — where the battle began, where charge after 
charge was made to drive back the foes who so far outnumbered 
them, where Taylor and Gaston fell in the desperate attack at the 
head of their men, and where they were gathered in the night for 
the brief consultation, worn out with the contest, yet seventy-five 
miles of country to be passed over before they could place the river 
between them and their exulting enemies. 

The remains of the two officers were found, and the scattered 
bones of the men gathered up, to be brought back. The two how- 
itzers were found, also, where they had been buried. The Indians 
had not disturbed them, but contented themselves with carrying 
off the gun carriages, which they afterwards burned. 

One thing more remained to be done. Among the articles 
left on the ground was a pair of shafts belonging to one of the guns. 
These were taken and fashioned into a rude cross, which was set 
up in the midst of the battle field, to remind all future travellers 
of the sad event of which this had been the scene. And then, after 
depositing around it all that could be gathered up from the relics 
scattered over the hill-sides and wherever the fight was waged, they 
left the field in solemn silence. 
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Poor Gaston! my parting with him was at West Point, when 
full of life and spirits and bright anticipations of his future career. 
My last recollection of him, is in his grey Cadet uniform. I never 
saw him after, until I thus stood by his remains to-day. He was 
every inch a soldier; and when, during the last year, ill health 
weighed him down and he feared the approach of that feebleness 
which would withdraw him from his duties, his military spirit seem- 
ed to be the strongest impulse he felt. He often expressed his 
hope that he might die in battle, and thus it was that his wish was 
gratified. He had a soldier's death, and will have a soldier's 
burial and grave — 

"The fresli turf, *nd not the feverob bed," 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PELOUZE COUNCIL 

SEPTEMBER 26th.— Left camp at half-past six this morning, 
and marched over a rolling, grazing country. By the side 
of a small cottonwood grove we saw the remains of thirty- 
four Indian lodges, probably deserted on the first advance of the 
troops into this country. Some of the lodge poles, from their 
magnitude, showed that the lodges must have been of considerable 
size. We marched fifteen miles and encamped on Silseepovestlem 
creek, where the water was good, but not plentiful. To-day was 
the coldest we have had on our march. 

September Z7tk. — We broke up camp between six and seven in 
the morning, and marched ten miles. The day was exceedingly 
cold, and it rained hard all the time. The men, however, bore it 
cheerfully, for their faces were homeward, and in a few days they 
expect to reach Fort Taylor. For a few miles our way lay through 
the open timber, by the side of a large lake. We camped on a 
small stream. 

September H&tk. — Began our march at six o'clock this morning 
through a level, rocky country. We made about twenty-five 
miles during the day, finding water plentiful, our way at one time 
being along the banks of a lake. The grass for most of the dis- 
tance of our route had been burned off. Through the whole day the 
weather was threatening, and before night the rain began pouring 
down. We encamped on a tributary of the Pelouze, about two 
miles above its junction. 

Just before going into camp we passed the grave of some dis- 
tinguished Indian chief. It was large, covered with stones, and 
surrounded with a wooden paling. On a long stick, just within 
the paling, was a tin cup, and underneath was tied some horsehair. 
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Outside the paling, from a pole supported by two other poles, was 
hanging the tail of a horse. It is a common custom among these 
Indians when a chief dies, to kill his favorite horse and bury him 
near him. 

September 99th. — Moved from camp at six this morning, and 
after marching about two miles, struck the Pelouze river, along 
which we marched fifteen miles and encamped on its bank. Our 
march was over a rocky, hilly country. About an hour after leav- 
ing camp the express overtook us, bringing the mail. Our place 
of encamping seems to have been an old battle ground of the In- 
dians, as arrow heads and remains of other weapons are scattered 
about. 

A short time before reaching camp, a band of the Pelouze In- 
dians, about nineteen in number, came in. 

September 30th. — We did not march to-day. Early this morn- 
ing a large number of the Pelouze Indians arrived with their fam- 
ilies, and the Colonel determined, therefore, to hold the council. 
At ten o'clock the Indians assembled in front of his tent for their 
"talk." The interpreter being present, Colonel Wright delivered 
to him the following complimentary and gratifying address, to be 
communicated to them: — 

"Tell them they are a set of rascals, and deserve to be hung; 
that if I should hang them all, I should not do wrong. Tell them 
I have made a written treaty with the Cceur d'Alenes and the 
Spokans, but I will not make a written treaty with them; and if I 
catch one of them on the other side of Snake river, I will hang him. 
Tell them they shall not go into the Cceur d'Alene country, nor 
into the Spokan country, nor shall they allow the Walla Walla In- 
dians to come into their country. If they behave themselves and 
do all that I direct them, I will make a written treaty with them 
next spring. If I do, there will be no more war between us. If 
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they do not submit to these terms, I will make war on them; and 
if I come here again to war, I will hang them all, men, women and 
children. 

Tell them that five moons ago two of their tribe killed some 
miners. The murderers must immediately be delivered up." 

There was a brief consultation among the Indians, which re- 
sulted in one of them coming forward. He was at once bound, and 
turned over to the guard to be hung. The other had disappeared, 
to the evident annoyance of his countrymen. 

Colonel. "Tell them they must deliver up the six men who 
stole our beef cattle at Walla Walla." 

This was at once assented to, and after another consultation 
the offenders were brought forward and immediately handed over 
to the guard. 

Colonel. "Tell them they must allow all white men to pass 
unmolested through their country, and must deliver up to me one 
chief and four warriors, with their families, to go with me to Walla 
Walla as hostages." 

All these terms were at once agreed to, and the "talk" ended. 
Before, however, the council closed, four of the Indians, — the mur- 
derer, and three others who had been selected as notorious mar- 
auders, — were marched by the guard to a tree several hundred 
yards distant, and there hung. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RETURN. 

OCTOBER 1st.— The artillery battalion, one troop of dra- 
goons, the commissary and quartermaster's train, and 
the Indians and hostages under charge of Lieutenant 
Fleming, all under the command of Captain Keyes, left the camp 
on Felouze river about six in the morning, and after marching 
eighteen miles, reached Snake river at noon and crossed over to 
Fort Taylor. We encamped on exactly the same ground we had 
occupied before the campaign. At the Fort, Major Wyse and 
Dr. Brown received us with the greatest hospitality. 

October id. — This morning we took leave, with many regrets, 
of Lieutenants Mullan and Owen. The former is under orders for 
Fort Vancouver, and the latter for Fort Dalles, to resume his duties 
as Adjutant of ihc Ninth Infantry. 

At noon Colonel Wright, with the rest of the command, ar- 
rived at the river, and crossing over encamped half a mile up the 
Tucanon. A salute was fired from Fort Taylor in honor of Colonel 
Wright, as soon as he appeared on the opposite side. 

October Sd. — Orders had been received for us to remain on 
Snake river, and we supposed, therefore, that for the present we 
had finished our march. Early this morning, however, an express 
arrived rescinding the former orders, and making Fort Vancouver 
the place of our destination. 

The camp was therefore broken up, and we marched two miles 
and encamped on the Tucanon. In the afternoon Major Wyse 
joined us with his command, Fort Taylor having been abandoned 
by the troops. It was left in charge of an old Pelouze chief, named 
Slaviarchy. 
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October 4th. — Left camp at half-past six this morning. Until 
eleven o'clock the weather was very cold and windy. It then mod- 
erated and changed to rain. The troops, however, made a long 
march of twenty-six miles, and encamped on Touch6 river. 

October 5th. — We were on our march this morning, by six 
o'clock, through a country which was familiar to us. On reaching 
Dry creek, a distance of ten miles, the command was halted and 
the pack train ordered to the rear. We then resumed our march 
and arrived at Fort Walla Walla at twelve, having been absent 
just sixty marching days. 

The four companies of dragoons came first; then our thirty 
Nez Perces allies; then the hostages, drawn up in two ranks, under 
the command of Lieutenant Fleming; then the two rifle companies; 
then Major Wyse's company and battery of six pounders; then 
the howitzer battery, under Lieutenant White; and, lastly, the 
artillery battalion. By far the most conspicuous and distingue 
looking person in the command was Cutmouth John. He rode 
generally by the side of the Nez Perces, dressed in a red blanket, 
his head surmounted by a large skin cap, and holding in his hand a 
long pole, from the end of which dangled a scalp he had taken in 
the battle of the "Four Lakes." 

The Inspector General, Colonel Mansfield 1 , had arrived a 
few days before, and it was determined that he should exercise the 
duties of his office on the spot. As soon therefore as we reached the 
parade-ground the column halted, the ranks opened, and Colonel 
Mansfield, with Colonel Wright and his staff, made a thorough in- 
spection. There was nothing about the command, of the "pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war." During two months no one 
had slept under a roof, and all were begrimed with mud and rain 
and dust. The artillery and infantry wore blue flannel shirts 

1 Jowph X. P. Man*8eld, Colonel and Iupoctor General, became Brigadier General and 
id killed at AntleUm. 
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drawn over their uniforms and belted at the waist; the dragoons 
had a similar dress of grey flannel. The officers had adopted the 
same, with slouched hats. The only marks of their rank were the 
shoulder-straps sewed on to the flannel. Yet all this was showing 
the reality of service. If there was little display of uniforms, the 
arms were in perfect order, and we believe the troops had never 
been in a higher state of discipline or a more efficient condition for 
action. At all events, Colonel Mansfield expressed himself highly 
gratified with the result of his inspection. 

After the troops were dismissed, we were most hospitably 
entertained by the officers of the post. 

October 6th. — This morning notice was received from Colonel 
Wright that all the officers should meet at Colonel Steptoe's quar- 
ters to pay their respects to the Inspector General. We met there 
at twelve o'clock, when a handsome collation was provided, and a 
couple of hours spent in pleasant intercourse. 

October 1th. — To-day we turned to more solemn duties. At 
ten o'clock took place the burial of Captain Taylor, Lieutenant 
Gaston, and the remains of the men which had been found on Col- 
onel Steptoe's battle-ground. It was from this post they had 
marched forth, and here they were to be laid to their rest. They 
were of course buried with military honors, the ceremony being in- 
vested with all the pageantry which was possible, to show respect 
to the memory of our gallant comrades. All the officers, thirty- 
nine in number, and the troops at the post, amounting to eight 
hundred, (reinforcements having arrived since our departure) 
were present and took part in the ceremonies. The horses of the 
dead, draped in black, having on them the officers' swords and 
boots, were led behind the coffins. The remains were taken about 
half a mile from the post, and there interred. Three volleys were 
fired over them, and we left them where day after day the notes of 
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the bugle will be borne over their graves, while we cherish their 
memories as those who laid down their young lives in the battle- 
field for their country. 



With this scene this journal might fitly close. It began with 
the death of those whom we have now seen placed in a soldier's 
grave. 

There was but one more incident connected with the campaign. 
Two days afterwards, Colonel Wright had a "talk" with the Walla 
Walla Indians. The tribe is one much reduced in numbers and 
importance since the pioneer trappers first came among them. They 
range through the valley for thirty miles, to old Fort Walla Walla 
once a central trading post of the Hudson Bay Company, on the 
left bank of the Columbia river, near where the Walla Walla 
empties into it. 

They have been exceedingly troublesome, and it was necessary 
to teach them a lesson. The colonel told them he knew that some 
of them had been engaged in the recent fights, and that every one 
who was in the two battles must stand up. Thirty-five stood up 
at once. From these the colonel selected four, who were known to 
have been engaged in several murders in the valley. One Indian, 
by the name of Wyecat, was particularly notorious. They were 
handed over to the guard and hung on the spot. I believe that 
sixteen of the Indians have been executed in this way. 

On the 9th, the artillery battalion, under Captain Keyes, left 
Walla Walla, and after a march of eight days reached the Dalles. 
The distance being about a hundred and seventy-three miles.we 
have averaged twenty-two miles a day. It is exactly three months 
and nine days since we left there, and during that time we have 
marched seven hundred and sixty miles. On the 18th we reached 
Fort Vancouver, where we first landed in setting out on the cam- 
paign. 

162 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

THE older officers regard the campaign we have just past 
through, as one remarkable in many respects. 

One is, the little loss which has been sustained. But two 
men have died, and those from eating poisonous roots. But one 
man has been wounded in action; and we have lost, by all the dif- 
ficulties of marching through the forests and crossing rivers, but 
three horses and about fifty mules. It is a proof of the skill and 
judgment with which the expedition has been conducted. 

For our freedom from loss in the two battles, I have already 
stated we are indebted to the fine discipline of the men, the skill 
of the commanders, and to the long range of our rifles. Had we 
been armed with the old muskets, the result might have been very 
different. The whole campaign, indeed, would undoubtedly have 
ended, as it now has done, in the humbling of the Indian tribes, 
but we should probably have missed many from our ranks, when 
the column marched back to Walla Walla. 

The object, too, was most thoroughly accomplished. The 
Indian tribes, hitherto so troublesome and defiant, have been en- 
tirely subjected. They have been taught the power of the govern- 
ment, their worst chiefs have been cut off, and hostages given suf- 
ficient to keep them in obedience. Of their head men who are 
hostile, none remain but Kamiaken, and Schroom, his brother. 
The former is reported to have fled into the Blackf eet country, and 
the latter is probably with him. They will certainly have no dis- 
position to place themselves again in collision with the whites. It 
is probable, too, that among their own countrymen their influence 
and authority are gone. The tribes have suffered too much again 
to submit to their counsels. 
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That immense tract of splendid country over which we march- 
ed is now opened to the white man, and the time is not far distant 
when settlers will begin to occupy it, and the farmer will discover 
that he can reap his harvest, and the miner explore its ores, without 
danger from their former savage foe. An Oregon paper, (and the 
newspapers are not accustomed to indulge in any unnecessary laud- 
ation of the Regular Army,) after the battle of the "Four Lakes," 
says: — "No event has ever done so much to secure the safety of 
our settlers as this victory. The people of this Territory owe a 
debt of gratitude to the officers and soldiers under Colonel Wright." 

For this success, we are indebted to the energetic measures of 
General Clarke, concentrating at once, even from the banks of the 
Colorado, so strong a force in the country of the hostile Indians, 
and mapping out the campaign, the result of which proved the 
foresight and wisdom by which it was dictated. 

For the conduct of the column when once it was on its march, 
none could have won "golden opinions" more thoroughly than 
Colonel Wright. Entering an unknown country, everything de- 
pended on his energy and talents. Of these I need say nothing, 
for they are shown in the history of our march, the arrangement of 
the two battles, the decision with which the Indian Councils were 
conducted, and the entire success with which all was crowned. 

I might speak of the gallantry of my comrades, but this is re- 
corded in the official reports of their superior officers. But none 
who had an opportunity of witnessing these battles, and seeing the 
steady advance of the Third Artillery and Rifles, as they drove the 
enemy on, mile after mile, from point to point, the gallant charges 
made by the Dragoons under Major Grier, and the conduct of the 
Howitzer Battery under Lieutenant White, can forget the admira- 
tion they felt at the perfect manner in which all was accomplished. 

In our own battalion, — the Third Artillery, — but few of the 
men had ever before been under fire, yet no veterans could have 
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shown greater coolness. This was the result of discipline, for 
which they were indebted to the untiring energy of our Commander, 
Captain (now Major) Keyes. Through his exertions the battalion 
had been brought to the highest point of discipline; and in the 
hour of battle, by his presence everywhere at the right moment, he 
contributed materially to secure lie victory. 

The column has now been scattered, and the officers have been 
dispersed to their different posts, yet they all look back with pleas- 
ure to this campaign, when they remember the unity of feeling by 
which it was marked. Seldom, indeed, has an expedition been 
undertaken, the recollection of which is invested with so much that 
is agreeable, as that against the Northern Indians. 
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APPENDIX. 

I. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF COLONEL WRIGHT, 

AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE "FOUR LAKES." 

Head Quarters, Expedition against Northern Indians, 
Camp at "Four Lakes" W. T. 

Lat. 47" 32 north. Long. 117" 39 west. 

September id, 1858. 
Sir:— 

I have the honor to submit the following Report of the battle 
of the "Four Lakes," fought and won by the troops under my com- 
mand, on the 1st inst. Our enemies were the Spokan, Coeur d'- 
Alene, and Pelouze Indians. 

Early in the morning of the 1st, I observed the Indians col- 
lecting on the summit of a high hill, about two miles distant, and 
I immediately ordered the troops under arms, with a view of driv- 
ing the enemy from his position,' and making a reconnaissance of 
the country in advance. At half-past 9 A. M. I marched from my 
camp with two squadrons of the 1st dragoons, commanded by 
Brevet Major W. N. Grier, four companies of the third artillery, 
armed with rifle muskets, commanded by Capt. E. D. Keyes; and 
the rifle battalion of two companies of the 9th infantry, commanded 
by Capt. F. T. Dent; also one mountain howitzer, under command 
of Lieut. J. L. White, 3rd artillery, and thirty friendly Nez Perc s 
Indians allies, under command of Lieut. John Mullan, 2nd artillery. 
I left in camp all the equipage and supplies, strongly guarded by 
Company "M," 3rd artillery, commanded by Lieuts. H. G. Gibson 
and G. B. Dandy, one mountain howitzer manned, and in addition 
a guard of fifty-four men under Lieut. H. B. Lyon, the whole com- 
manded by Captain J. A. Hardie, the Field officer of the day. 
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I ordered Brevet Major Grier to advance to the north and east, 
around the base of the hill occupied by the Indians, with a view 
to intercept their retreat when driven from the summit by the foot 
troops. I marched with the artillery and rifle battalion and Nez 
Perces to the right of the hill, in order to gain a position where the 
ascent was more easy, and also to push the Indians in the direction 
of the dragoons. Arriving within 600 yards of the Indians, I or- 
dered Captain Keyes to advance a company of his battalion de- 
ployed, and drive the Indians from the hill. This service was gal- 
lantly accomplished by Captain Ord and Lieutenant Morgan, with 
Company "K," 3rd artillery, in cooperation with the 2nd squadron 
of dragoons under Lieutenant Davidson; the Indians were driven 
to the foot of the hill, and there rallied under cover of ravines, trees 
and bushes. 

On reaching the crest of the hill I saw at once that the Indians 
were determined to measure their strength with us, showing no dis- 
position to avoid a combat, and firmly maintaining their position 
at the base of the hill, keeping up a constant fire upon the two 
squadrons of dragoons, who were awaiting the arrival of the foot 
troops. In front of us lay a vast plain, with some 4 or 500 mounted 
warriors, rushing to and fro, wild with excitement, and apparently 
eager for the fray; to the right, at the foot of the hill, in the pine 
forest, the Indians were also seen in large numbers. 

With all I have described, in plain view, a tyro in the art of 
war could not have hesitated a moment as to the plan of battle. 

Captain Keyes, with two companies of his battalion, com- 
manded by Lieutenants Ransom and Ihrie, with Lieutenant How- 
ard, was ordered to deploy along the crest of the hill, in rear of the 
dragoons, and facing the plain. The rifle battalion under Captain 
Dent, composed of two companies of the 9th Infantry under Cap- 
tain Winder and Lieutenant Fleming, was ordered to move to the 
right and deploy in front of the pine forest; and the howitzer under 
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Lieutenant White, supported by a company of artillery under 
Lieutenant Tyler, was advanced to a lower plateau, in order to 
gain a position where it could be fired with effect. 

In five minutes the troops were deployed, I ordered the ad- 
vance. Captain Keyes moved steadily down the long slope, 
passed the dragoons, and opened a sharp, well-directed fire, which 
drove the Indians to the plains and pine forest. At the same time 
Captain Dent with the rifle battalion, Lieutenant White with the 
howitzer, and Lieutenant Tyler with his company, were hotly en- 
gaged with the Indians in the pine forest, constantly increasing by 
fugitives from the left. 

Captain Keyes continued to advance, the Indians retiring 
slowly; Major Grier, with both squadrons, quietly leading his 
horses in the rear. At a signal they mount, they rush with light- 
ning speed through the intervals of skirmishers, and charge the 
Indians on the plain, overwhelm them entirely, kill many, defeat 
and disperse them all, and in five minutes not a hostile Indian 
was to be seen on the plain. While this scene was enacting, 
Dent, Winder, and Fleming, with the rifle battalion, and Tyler 
and White with Company "A" and the howitzer, had pushed rap- 
idly forward and driven the Indians out of the forest beyond view. 

After the charge of the dragoons, and pursuit for over a mile 
on the hills, they were halted, their horses being completely ex- 
hausted, and the foot troops again passed them about a thousand 
yards; but finding only a few Indians, in front of us, on remote hill- 
tops, I would not pursue them with my tired soldiers; a couple of 
shots from the howitzer sent them out of sight. The battle was 
won. I sounded the recall, assembled the troops, and returned 
to our camp at 2 P. M. 

It affords me the highest gratification to report, that we did 
not lose a man either killed or wounded during the action, attribut- 
able, I doubt not, in a great measure, to the fact that our long 
range rifles can reach the enemy, where he cannot reach us. 
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The enemy lost some eighteen or twenty men killed, and 
many wounded. 

I take great pleasure in commending to the Department the 
coolness and gallantry displayed by every officer and soldier en- 
gaged in this battle. 

1st. Brevet Major Grier conducted his squadrons with great 
skill, and at the decisive moment, after Captain Keyes had driven 
the Indians to the plain, made the most brilliant, gallant, and suc- 
cessful charge I have ever beheld. The Major commends particu- 
larly the coolness and gallantry of Lieutenants Davidson, Pender, 
and Gregg, each in command of a troop, for the handsome and 
skilful manner in which they brought their men into and conducted 
them through the fight. 

The Major also speaks in the highest terms of Assistant Sur- 
geon Randolph, who was with the 2nd squadron during the action, 
exhibiting great coolness and courage, and ever ready to attend to 
his professional duties. 

Major Grier also reports the following named men of his squad- 
rons, as having been mentioned by their company commanders 
for distinguished conduct: 

"C" Troop, 1st Dragoons. 

1st Sergeant James A. Hall; Sergeants Bernard Korton, and 
Patrick Byrne; Bugler Robert A. Magan; and privates James 
Kearney and Michael Meara. 

"E" Troop, 1st Dragoons. 

1st Sergeant C. Goetz; Sergeant J. F. Maguire; and privates 
J. G. Trimbelt, J. Buckley, Wm. Raniage and F. W. Smith. 
"H" Troop 1st Dragoons. 

1st Sergeant E. Ball; Sergeant M. M. Walker; and Bugler 
Jacob Muller. 

"J" Troop 1st Dragoons. 

1st Sergeant W. H. Ingerton; and Sergeant Wm. Dean. 
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Lieutenant Davidson reports of 1st Sergeant E. Ball, "I saw 
him charge upon some Indians, unhorse one of them, dismount 
himself, and kill him." 

2nd. Captain E. D. Keyes, commanding the 3rd Artillery, 
brought his battalion into action with great skill, and after de- 
ploying, made a gallant and successful charge in advance of the 
dragoons, driving the Indians from the hill-sides far into the plain; 
and again, after the dragoon charge, Captain Keyes pushed vigor- 
ously forward in pursuit as long as an enemy was to be seen. 

Captain Keyes reports the gallantry of the officers and men of 
his battalion as admirable, and so uniform among the officers, that 
he cannot attempt to discriminate; the position of some of the 
officers, however, brought their conduct under the special notice 
of the Captain, and in that connection he mentions Lieutenants 
Tyler, White, and Ihrie. The Captain also says, — "The activity and 
intelligence displayed by Lieutenant Kip, Adjutant of the battalion, 
in transmitting my orders to all parts of the line, were most com- 
mendable." 

3rd. Captain F. T. Dent, commanding the rifles, composed 
of two Companies "B" and "E," 9th Infantry, with Captain 
Winder and Lieutenant Fleming, brought his battalion into action 
with great spirit, and after deploying on the hill in front of the pine 
forcs,t, dashed gallantly forward, and sweeping through the woods 
drove the Indians before him, and came out on the plain, forming 
the right wing of the whole line of foot troops. 

Captain Dent speaks in high terms of Captain Winder and 
Lieutenant Fleming, and the men of both companies, for the in- 
telligent and fearless manner in which they behaved throughout 
the battle, and further says, "I feel I have a right to be proud of 
my battalion." 

4th. Lieutenant John Mullan, 2nd Artillery, Top. Engr., 
and commanding the friendly Nes Perces Indians, moved gallantly 
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forward in advance, and to the right of the foot troops, in the early 
part of the action, giving and receiving from the enemy a volley as 
he skirted the brush to the east of the main hill. 

Lieutenant Mullan speaks in glowing terms of the Nez Percys 
throughout the action, at one time charging the enemy lurking in 
the brush and timber on the Spokan plain, driving him out, and 
pursuing him beyond view; and again a small party under the 
chief Hutis-e-mah-li-kaw, and Captain John, met and engaged the 
enemy, that were endeavoring to attack our rear; recapturing a 
horse le ft by an officer, while moving over the rocks and ravines. 

Lieutenant Mullan expresses his approbation of the good con- 
duct generally of this band of friendly Nez Perces, and mentions 
Hutis-e-mah-li-kaw, Captain John, Edward, and We-ash-kot, as 
worthy of special notice for their bravery. 

5th. It affords me additional pleasure to present to the De- 
partment, the gentlemen on my staff — 

1st Lieutenant P. A. Owen, 9th Inf. Acting Assist. Adjt. 
General. 

1st Lieutenant J. Mullan, 2nd Arty. Engineer officer. 

Captain R. W. Kirkham, Asst. Quar. Master. 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Hammond, Chief of the Med. Dept. 

These gentlemen were with me on the field, cool and collected, 
ever ready to convey my orders to every part of the line, or to at- 
tend to their professional duties as circumstances might require. 

Their good conduct and gallantry commend them to the Dept. 
Inclosed herewith is a togopraphical sketch of the battle field, pre- 
pared by Lieut. Mullan, illustrating the tactical part of this Re- 
port. 

Very respectfully your obt. servt. 

G. Wright, Col. 9th Inf'y Commanding 

Major W. W. Mackall, Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
Head Quar. Dept. of the Pacific, 
Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
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II. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF COLONEL WRIGHT. 

Head Quarters, Expedition against Northern Indians, 
Camp on Spokan River, W. T., \ l A Miles below the Falls. 

September 6, 1858. 

To Maj. W. Mackall, Assistant Adj't. General U. S. Army: — 

Sir: — I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
battle of the Spokan Indians fought by the troops under my com- 
mand on the 5th inst. Our enemies were the Spokans, Coeur 
d'Alenes, Pelouses and Pend d'Oreilles, numbering from five to 
seven hundred warriors. 

Leaving my camp at the "Four Lakes" at 6J-6 A. M. on the Sth, 
our route lay along the margin of a lake for about three miles, and 
thence for two miles over a broken country thinly scattered with 
pines, when emerging on to the open prairie, the hostile Indians 
were discovered about three miles to our right and in advance, 
moving rapidly along the skirt of the woods, and apparently with 
a view of intercepting our line of march before we should reach the 
timbers. After halting and closing up our long pack train, I 
moved forward, and soon found that the Indians were setting fire 
to the grass at various points in front and on my right flank. Capt. 
Keyeswas now directed to advance three of his companies, deployed 
as skirmishers, to the front and right. This order was promptly 
obeyed, and Capt. Ord with Company K, Lieut. Gibson with Com- 
pany M, and Lieut. Tyler with Company A, 3d Artillery, were 
thrown forward. At the same time Capt. Hardie, Company G, 
3d Artillery, was deployed to the left, and the howitzer under 
Lieut. White, supported by Company E, 9th Infantry, were ad- 
vanced to the line of skirmishers. The firing now became brisk on 
both sides, the Indians, attacking us in front and on both flanks. 
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The fires on the prairie nearly enveloped us, and were rapidly ap- 
proaching our troops and the pack train. Not a moment was to 
be lost. I ordered the advance. The skirmishers,* the howitzer 
and the 1st squadron of Dragoons under Major Grier, dashed gal- 
lantly through the roaring flames, and the Indians were driven to 
seek shelter in the forest and rocks. As soon as a suitable position 
could be obtained, the howitzer under White opened fire with shell. 
The Indians were again routed from their cover, closely pursued 
by our skirmishers, and followed by Grier, with bis squadron lead- 
ing. 

All this time our pack train was concentrated as much as pos- 
sible, and guarded by Capt. Dent, 9th Infantry, with his Co. B, 
Lieut. Davidson, 1st Dragoons, with his Company E, and Lieut. 
Ihrie, 3d Artillery, with his Company B, advancing. The trail 
bore off to the right, which threw Ord and Tyler with their skir- 
mishers to the left. A heavy body of Indians had concentrated on 
our left, when our whole line moved quickly forward, and the firing 
became general throughout the front, occupied by Ord, Hardie 
and Tyler, and the howitzer under White, supported by Winder, 
with Gregg's troop of Dragoons following in rear, waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to make a dash. At the same time, Gibson, 
with Company M, 3d Artillery, drove the Indians on the right 
front; an open plain here intervening, Major Grier passed the skir- 
mishers with his own and Lieutenant Pender's troop, and charged 
the Indians, killing two and wounding three. Our whole line and 
train advanced steadily, driving the Indians over rocks and through 
ravines. Our point of direction having been changed to the right, 
Captain Ord found himself alone with his company on the 
extreme left of the skirmishers, and opposed by a large body of the 
enemy. They were gallantly charged by Captain Ord, and driven 
successfully from the high table rocks where they had taken refuge. 
Captain Ord pursued the Indians, until approaching the train he 
occupied the left flank. 

'The three companies of 3d Artilcry above mentioned. 
173 
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Moving forward towards the Spokan river, the Indians still 
in front, Lieutenants Ihrie and Howard with Company B, 3d 
Artillery, were thrown out on the right flank and instantly cleared 
the way. And after a continuous fight for seven hours, over a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, we encamped on the banks of the Spokan 
river — the troops exhausted by a long and fatiguing march, twenty- 
five miles without water, and for two-thirds of the distance under 
fire. The battle was won, two chiefs and two brothers of the chief 
Gearry killed*, besides many of lesser note either killed or wound- 
ed. A kind Providence again protected us; although at many 
times the balls flew thick and fast through our ranks, yet strange 
to say, we had but one man slightly wounded. 

Again it affords me the highest pleasure to bear witness to the 
zeal, energy, gallantry and perseverance displayed by the officers 
and men during this protracted battle. 

Brevet Major W. N. Grier, commanding a squadron of 1st 
Dragoons, composed of his own Company and that of Lieutenant 
Fender, made a gallant charge at the right moment, killing two 
and wounding three of the enemy. The Major speaks in the high- 
est terms of the gallantry of Lieutenant Pender, commanding 
Company "C." 

Lieutenant Davidson with Company "E" was rear guard to 
the general train, and that duty was well performed. Lieutenant 
Gregg with Company "H" was posted in rear of the howitzer, with 
a view of making a dash at the enemy, but the ground was so broken 
that dragoons could not operate effectively. 

Captain E. D. Keyes, 3d Artillery, commanding battalion 
pursuing, was energetic and gallant throughout. Although the 
troops extended over a mile, yet the Captain was always in the 
right place at the right time. 

,i chief of Yatfouu, tu nearly killed by & 
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Captain Eeyes reports the following companies and officers 
as particularly distinguished. 

Company "K," Captain E. O. C. Ord and Lieutenant M. R. 
Morgan. 

Company "G," Captain J. A. Hardie and Lieutenant Ransom. 
Company "M," Lieutenants Gibson and Dandy. 
Company "A," Lieutenants Tyler and Lyon. 

The howitzer battery under Lieutenant White, with detach- 
ment of 20 men, Company "D," 3d artillery, behaved most gal- 
lantly throughout the action. Eight shells were thrown into the 
midst of the enemy during the fight, and with effect. 

The conduct of Lieutenant Kip, Adjutant, of artillery bat- 
talion, is noticed by Captain Keyes as having been excellent 
throughout the day. 

The rifle battalion, companies "B" and "E," 9th infantry, 
under Captain Dent. Captain Dent with his company was on 
the rear guard to protect the pack train. This duty was hand* 
somely performed, and the train moved along unharmed by the 
enemy or the fires. 

Captain Winder was detached with Lieutenant Fleming and 
Company "E" to support the howitzer battery. This service was 
admirably performed, bravely advancing and pouring in a fire 
with their rifles when opportunity offered, till the close of the bat- 
tle. 

The friendly Nez Perces were employed chiefly as spies and 
guides, as well as guards to pack train. As usual they behaved 
well. 
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Again I have the pleasure of presenting to the Department the 
gentlemen of my staff: 

1st Lieutenant P. A. Owen, Adjt. 9th Infantry, &c., 
1st Lieutenant J. Mullan, Acting Engineer, &c., 
Captain R. Kirkham, A. Q. M., 
Assistant Surgeon J. F. Hammond, U. S. A., 
Assistant Surgeon J. F. Randolph, U. S. A. 

These gentlemen were all on the field, cool, energetic and 
brave, whether conveying orders to distant points of the line, or 
attending to their professional duties. 

A memoir and topographical sketch of the battle by Lieuten- 
ant Mullan, Engineer officer, is herewith enclosed. 
Respectfully, &c., 

G. Wright, Col. 9th Inf'y, Com'g. 
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III. 

EXTRACT FROM THE "GENERAL ORDERS." 

INDIAN BATTLES FOR THE PAST YEAR AND THE OFFICERS 
ENGAGED. 

GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 22. 

Head Quarters of the Army, 

New York, Nov. 10, 1858. 

The following combats with hostile Indians — in which the 
conduct of the troops, including volunteers and employes in the 
United States military service, is deserving of high praise for gal- 
lantry and hardships — have occurred, or been brought to the 
notice of the Genera] in-chief, since the publication of General 
order, No. 14 of 1857, viz: 

*********** 

XIV. September 1, 1858.— The expedition under Colonel 
Wright, 9th Infantry, composed of companies C, E, H and I, 1st 
dragoons; A, B, G, K and M, 3d artillery; and B and E, 9th in- 
fantry — aggregate five hundred and seventy — with a company of 
thirty Nez Perces Indians, marched from Fort Walla Walla, Ore- 
gon, on the 7th and 15th of August; crossed Snake river on the 
25th and 26th; established a post at the crossing, which was left 
in charge of Brevet Major Wyse and his company D, 3d artillery 
and, after a march of nearly a hundred miles, mostly over a for- 
bidding country, during which they were twice attacked, came up- 
on a large body of united Spokan, Coeur d'Alene and Pelouse In- 
dians, of which some four hundred were mounted. 

After securing his baggage and supplies, by leaving them under 
the guard of Company M, 3d artillery, with a mountain howitzer, 
and a detachment of fifty-four men, commanded by Lieutenants. 
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H. G. Gibson, G. B. Dandy and Lyon, the whole under Captain 
Hardie, 3d artillery, Colonel Wright moved with the rest of his 
force against the Indians, who had taken possession of a high hill 
and an adjoining wood, and awaited his attack. They were driven 
by the foot troops from both their positions into the plain, and 
then charged and utterly routed by the dragoons, with a loss of 
some seventeen killed and many wounded. 

The troops sustained no loss in either killed or wounded. 

Colonel Wright mentions the following as entitled to credit 
for their coolness and gallantry: 

Brevet Major Grier, 1st dragoons; Captain Keyes, 3d ar- 
tillery; Captain Dent, 9th infantry; 1st Lieutenant Mullan, 2d 
artillery, acting as topographical engineer and commanding the 
friendly Nez Perces; 1st Lieutenant P. A. Owen, 9th infantry; 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General; Captain Kirkham, Assistant 
Quartermaster; and Assistant Surgeon J. F. Hammond, Medical 
Department. 

The following are also mentioned as having been highly com- 
mended by their immediate commanders: 

Medical Department. — Assistant, Surgeon Randolph. 

1st Dragoons. — Lieutenants Davidson, Pender, and 2d Lieu- 
tenant Gregg. 

1st Sergeant James A. Hall; Sergeants Bernard Korton and 
Patrick Byrne; Bugler Robert A. Magan, and privates James 
Kearney and Michael Meara, Company C. 

1st Sergeant C. Goetz; Sergeant J. F. Maguire; and Privates 
J. G. TrimbelL J. Buckley, Wm. Ramage and T. W. Smith, Com- 
pany E. 

1st Sergeant E. Ball; Sergeant M. M. Walker; and Bugler 
Jacob Muller, Company H. 
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1st Sergeant W. H. Ingerton; and Sergeant Wm. Davis, 
Company L. 

3rd Artillery. — 1st Lieutenants Tyler, White and Ihrie, and 
2d Lieutenant Kip. 

9th Infantry. — Captain Winder and Lieutenant Fleming. 

Nez Perch, — Hute-E-Mah-U-kah, Captain John, Edward and 
We-ash-kot. 

XV. September 5th to 15th.— Colonel Wright, 9th Infantry, 
after defeating the united hostile tribes at the Four Lakes, in 
Washington Territory, on the 1st (as noticed above, par. XIV.), 
continued to advance in the Indian country with the same force, 
and the on 5th of September, was again met by the Spokan, Felouse 
and Coeur d'Alene Indians who had been joined by the Pend 
d'OreiUes. 

After a continuous conflict of seven hours, over a distance of 
fourteen miles, and a fatiguing march, in all, of twenty-five, the 
Indians were completely routed with the loss of two chiefs — two 
brothers of the Chief Gearry — and many others of lesser note 
killed and wounded. The troops had but one man — name not 
given — wounded, and he but slightly. 

Colonel Wright bears witness to the zeal, energy, persever- 
ance and gallantry of his officers and men. He specially mentions 
the following: 

Brevet Major Grier, 1st Dragoons, commanding squadron 
Captain Keyes, 3d Artillery, commanding artillery battalion, act- 
ing as infantry; Captain Winder and Lieutenant Fleming, 9th 
Infantry, detached to support the howitzer battery: 1st Lieuten- 
ant and Adjutant Owen, 9th Infantry, Acting Assist. Adjutant 
General; Captain Kirkham, Assistant Quartermaster; Assistant 
Surgeons J. F. Hammond and J. F. Randolph; and 1st Lieutenant 
Mullan, 2d Artillery, acting as engineer officer and commanding 
the friendly Indians. 

179 
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The following officers are spoken of in the highest terms by 
their several immediate commanders, viz: 

1st Dragoons. — Lieutenant Pender. 

3d Artillery. — Company K, Captain E. O. C. Ord and Lieu- 
tenant Morgan; Company G, Captain J. A. Hardie and 1st- 
Lieutenant Ransom; Company M, 1st Lieutenant Gibson and 2d 
Lieutenant Dandy; Company- A, 1st Lieutenant. Tyler and 2d 
Lieutenant Lyon. 

1st Lieutenant White, commanding howitzer battery — com- 
posed of a detachment from Company D, 3d Artillery — and 2d 
Lieutenant Kip, Adjutant of Keyes' battalion. 

Captain Dent, 9th Infantry, with his Company (B), and 1st 
Lieutenant Davidson, 1st Dragoons, commanding Company E, 
together with the friendly Nez Perces, guarded the train effectually. 

After resting on the 6th, Colonel Wright continued his pur- 
suit of the Indians through their country, arriving at theCoeur 
d'Alene Mission on the 15th of September. During this march he 
had a skirmish with the enemy, on the 8th of September, took from 
them some nine hundred horses, a large number of cattle, with 
quantities of wheat, oats, roots, &c, &c., all of which were con- 
verted to the use of the troops or destroyed. 

Those severe blows resulted in the unqualified submission of 
the Coeur D'Alenes, the dispersion of the other tribes, and, it is 
not doubted, ere this in the subjugation of the whole alliance. 

Results so important, without the loss of a man or animal, 
gained over tribes brave, well armed, confident in themselves 
from a recent accidental success, and aided by the many difficulties 
presented by the country invaded, reflect high credit on all con- 
cerned. 

Colonel Wright is much to be commended for the zeal, per- 
severance and gallantry he has exhibited. 
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To Brigadier General Clarke, commanding the Department of 
the Pacific, credit is primarily and eminntly due for the sound 
judgment shown in planning and organizing the campaign 
(including Major Garnett's simultaneous expedition), as well as 
for his promptness and energy in gathering, from remote points in 
his extended command, the foces, supplies, &c., necessary for its 
successful prosecution. 

In this merited tribute to the General his staff is included. 

****** + * + »* 

By command Brevet Lieutenant General Scott. 

L. TnoMAs, Assistant Adjutant General. 



FINIS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

A MONG the few narratives left by private soldiers of their ex- 
£\^ periences during the war of 1812, this is one of the best, al- 
though confined to the Western campaign under Winchester, 
so ingloriously ended by the surrender and massacre at the River 
Raisin. 

It is a scarce book; the first edition (1812) sold at $85 as long 
ago as 1875, and would probably bring more now. The edition 
of 1854 is priced at $8.00 by a dealer, and in 1012 brought $10 at 
auction. So our subscribers may congratulate themselves upon 
the low price at which it is furnished to them. 
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PREFACE 

THE author of this Journal wrote it for his own satisfaction 
When he returned home he was induced to show it to a 
number of his acquaintances for their information. Several, 
on whose judgment he could rely, requested him to publish it to 
the world. He begs leave simply to remark that he was an eye 
and ear witness to many things he has narrated. He has represent- 
ed things as he understood and remembered them. Other facts 
he obtained from testimony in which he could fully confide. It 
is worthy of remark that witnesses of probity, in giving their tes- 
timony in courts respecting the same things, often differ from one 
another as to many circumstances, owing to their different capa- 
cities, positions, and the like. It may be expected therefore, that 
some who were in the army may not exactly agree with the author 
in all things stated in this Journal. Let that be as it may, he is 
conscious that he sought the most correct information, and that 
he endeavored to communicate it in a plain, perspicuous style. If 
he has made any important mistakes, should those interested con- 
vince him of them, in a friendly way, he will use the best means in 
his power to correct them. 

As to the narratives subjoined to this Journal, they are short, 
and he thinks interesting. He is acquainted with Mr. Daven- 
port, and believes him to be a man of veracity. He had no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Mallary before he applied to him for his nar- 
rative. His acquaintances will best know what credit ought to be 
given to him. 

The gentlemen who gave the narratives, it is obvious, are the 

only persons responsible for the truth of them. 

The whole is with diffidence submitted to the candor of a 
generous public, by 

ELIAS DARNELL. 
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JOURNAL OF THE CAMPAIGN, 

&c. Sfc. 

FOR a few years past differences existed between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Great Britain. Every 
possible means had been used on the part of the executive 
and legislative departments of the general government of the 
United States, to adjust those differences upon honorable and 
equitable terms. But Great Britain treated every reasonable 
proposition with haughtiness and contempt, and still persisted in 
violating the just rights of the Americans, by committing depre- 
dations on the high seas and by impressing the citizens of the 
United States into the service of his Majesty, and employing the 
savages to murder the defenceless inhabitants of the frontiers. The 
United States having long borne these outrages with great patience, 
at length wearied with insults, resorted to the last and most painful 
alternative of declaring war (which was done on the 18th of June, 
1812); and the government having called for volunteers, more 
than the quota of this State rallied round their country's standard, 
ready to assist in a vigorous prosecution of the war in order to 
hasten a speedy and honorable peace. 

General Hull having been appointed by the general govern- 
ment to take possession of part of Upper Canada, his forces, 
amounting to about 3,000, not being considered sufficient to exe- 
cute that design, three regiments of volunteer infantry and one 
regiment of United States infantry, amounting in all to about 
2,300, were called and destined to his assistance. 

Agreeably to a general order, the following regiments rendez- 
voused at Georgetown, August 15, 1812, to wit: — 

187 
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The first regiment was commanded by Colonel John M. Scott, 
the fifth regiment was commanded by Colonel William Lewis, the 
first rifle regiment by Colonel John Allen, the 17th United States 
regiment by Colonel Samuel Wells; the whole under the command 
of Brigadier-General Payne. 

16th. The troops paraded early in the morning, and were re- 
ceived by Governor Scott. We paraded again at 10 o'clock, and 
marched to a convenient place in close order, where the Rev. Mr. 
Blythe preached a short sermon, and the Honorable Henry Clay de- 
livered an appropriate discourse. 

17/A. The troops were inspected by Major Garrard. 

18th. We drew two months' pay in advance. There being a 
general complaint amongst the volunteers respecting sixteen dol- 
lars, which were expected to be drawn in lieu of clothing, Major 
Graves paraded his battalion and gave them their choice to go on 
without the sixteen dollars, or return home. Six chose to return; 
these, to fix an odium upon them, were drummed out of camp and 
through town. 

19th. We commenced our march in high spirits to join Gen- 
eral Hull at Detroit, or in Canada. Each regiment, for conven- 
ience and speed, marched separately to Newport. We arrived at 
Newport the 24th; it is 80 miles from Georgetown. It rained most 
of the time, which made it disagreeable travelling and encamping. 
These hardships tended a little to quench the excessive patriotic 
flame that had blazed so conspicuously at the different musters 
and barbecues. 

Here we received information of General Hull having surrend- 
ered Detroit and Michigan Territory to General Brock, on the 15th 
of this instant, while in possession of the necessary means to have 
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held that post against the forces of Upper Canada.* This we could 
not believe until confirmed by handbills and good authority; 
when thus confirmed, it .appeared to make serious impressions on 
the minds of officers and privates. Those high expectations of 
participating with General Hull in the laurels to be acquired by 
the conquest of Maiden and Upper Canada, were entirely abandon- 
ed. 

We drew our arms and accoutrements, and crossed the Ohio 
on the 27th. Our destiny was thought to be Fort Wayne. 

The following general order will show some of the evolutions 
which were performed by this army while on its march: 

"Headquarters, Cincinnati, August 23, 1812. 

The troops will commence their march in the direction to Day- 
ton, by Lebanon, at an early hour to-morrow morning. The 
generate will be beat instead of the reveille; the tents will then be 
struck, the baggage loaded, and the line of march taken up as soon 
as possible. 

The commandants of the several corps will immediately com- 
mence drilling their men to the performance of the evolutions con- 
templated by the commander-in-chief, for the order of march and 
battle. The principal feature in all these evolutions is that of a 
battalion changing its direction by swinging on its centre. This, 
however, is not to be done by wheeling, which by a large body in 

* To prove that this surrender was not in consequence of the want of ammunition and 
provisions, it ia sufficient to state, upon the authority of official information, that there were 
thirty-three piece* of cannon, twenty-fire of which were brass, and eight iron, which were well 
manned and supplied with ammunition. 

For the muskets, seventy-five thousand cartridges were made up, besides twenty-four 
rounds in the cartonch-boi of each man . 

In the magazine were sixty barrels of powder, and one hundred and fifty tons of lead- 
in the contractor's store were at least twenty-five days' provisions; and in the adjacent 
country considerable supplies could have been had, beside* three hundred head of cattle, under 
an escort commanded by Captain Brush, at the River Raisin. 

An Onto VoLinrran. 
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the woods, is impracticable. It is to be formed thus: the battalion 
being on its march in a single rank, and its centre being ascertained, 
the front division comes to the right about, excepting the man in 
the rear of that division, who steps two paces to the right; at the 
same time the front man of the second division takes a position 
about four feet to the left of the man in the rear of the front divi- 
sion, and dresses with him in a line at right angles to the line of 
march. These two men acting as marks or guides for the forma- 
tion of the new alignment at the word — "Form the new alignment, 
March!" the men of the front division file round their guide, and 
form in succession on his right. At the same time the men of the 
rear division file up in succession to the left of the guide, and dress 
in a line with him and the guide of the front division. This man- 
oeuvre may be performed by any number of men, by company and 
platoon as well as battalion. 

Wm. H. Harrison, 
Major-General Commanding." 

SI st. General Harrison overtook the army between Lebanon 
and Dayton. He was received joyfully by all the troops as com- 
mander-in-chief, with three cheers. 

September 1. The army arrived at Dayton, fifty miles from 
Cincinnati, and was saluted by the firing of cannon. One of the 
men who were firing the cannon got one of his hands shot off, and 
the other badly wounded. We arrived at Fiqua, September 8, 
thirty miles from Dayton, on the Big Miami. 

4(A. Received information of the critical situation of Fort 
Wayne. Colonel Allen's* regiment and two companies from Col- 
onel Lewis's drew twenty-four rounds of ammunition, and started 
with all possible speed to the relief of that fort. 

5th. General Harrison having paraded the remaining part of 
the army in a circle in close order, delivered a speech to them, stat- 

* Colonel Allen n topped at St. Miry'i for the remaining part of the army. 
190 
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ing that he had just received intelligence from Fort Wayne; that 
it was in great danger of being taken by the Indians and British; 
he said that we were under the necessity of making a forced march 
to their relief. He read some of the articles of war, and stated the 
absolute necessity of such regulations and restrictions in an army, 
and if there were any who could not feel willing to submit to those 
articles and go on with him they might then return home. One 
man belonging to Colonel Scott's regiment made a choice of return- 
ing home rather than submit to those terms. Some of his ac- 
quaintances got a permit to escort him part of the way home. Two 
of them got him upon a rail and carried him to the river; a crowd 
followed after; they ducked him several times in the water, and 
washed away all his patriotism. 

Gtk. We marched at 12 o'clock — we left all our sick and part 
of our clothing and baggage at Piqua, in order to make as much 
speed as possible. On the morning of the 8th, three miles from St. 
Mary's, one of Captain M'Gowen's company was accidentally shot 
through the body by one of the sentinels; the surgeon thought it 
mortal.* We marched four miles and encamped near the River 
St. Mary's, one mile from the fort. General Harrison called the 
army together and stated, through emergency, we must be on half 
rations of flour for a few days, but should draw a ration and a half 
of beef, as he wished to go as light and as quick as possible. He 
said, "Any who do not feel willing to go on these terms may remain 
at the fort and have plenty." I know of none that stayed. St. 
Mary's block-house is thirty miles from Piqua, on the River St. 
Mary's. 

9tk. We marched through some first-rate woodland, and 
through a large prairie of the best quality. It is badly watered; 
the water in the wagon-ruts was the only drink we could get to cool 
our scorching thirst, and but very little of that. We encamped 

* He died in ■ few day*. 
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near the River St. Mary's, eighteen miles from the fort. At eleven 
o'clock and at three we were alarmed by the sentinels firing several 
guns; we formed in order of battle, and stood so fifteen minutes. 

The following extract of a general order is designed to show the 
order of battle for night and day attack: 

"Headquarters, 
Second Crossing of St. Mary's, Sept. 10, 1812. 

The signal for a general charge will be beating the long-roll. 
Officers and men will be upon their arms and in their clothes. 

Two or more guns firing in succession will constitute an alarm, 
at which the whole army will parade in the order of encampment 
(that is, in a hollow square), unless otherwise directed. When a 
sentinel discharges bis gun in the night the officer of the guard to 
whom he belongs will immediately ascertain the cause, and should 
he have sufficient reason to believe, on an examination, that an 
enemy is near, he will cause two guns to be fired in quick succession. 
Should the firing of a sentinel appear to have proceeded from a 
cause not sufficient to give an alarm, the officer of the guard will 
immediately call out 'all is well* which will be repeated through 
the army. The same thing will take place upon an accidental fire 
made in the day. 

The order of battle for rear attack will be so far attended with 
regard to the rear line; the rear battalions of Colonel Lewis's 
regiment and Colonel Allen's only are to turn upon their centre, 
while the heads of the front battalions are to close up the front 
lines, then, facing from the centre, march out until they respective- 
ly gain the flanks of the front line. Should the attack be in front, 
the senior officer nearest the flank battalion will judge of the pro- 
priety of bringing up that battalion to form on the flank of the 
front line. The second battalion of Colonel Lewis's and Colonel 
Allen's regiments will, in all cases, close up as the leading battalions 
192 
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shall advance, and make room for them. Captain Garrard's 
troop, forming the rear guard, will also close up and act as circum- 
stances may require. 

Wm. H. Harrison, 

Major-General Commanding," 

10th. The order of march for the infantry was as follows: 
the first and fifth regiments formed one line in single file on the 
left, two hundred yards from the road, the 17th United States and 
the rifle regiments on the right in the same manner: the baggage 
in the road. The order of march for the horse troops: One of Col- 
onel Adams's battalions of Ohio volunteers was placed at the dis- 
tance of half a mile in front of the columns of infantry, and marched 
in columns of companies in files, and in such open order as to cover 
the whole front of the army. The other battalion of Ohio volun- 
teers formed the right flank guard of the army, at the distance of 
three hundred yards from the column of infantry, and parallel to 
it. The Kentucky mounted riflemen on the left, the same dis- 
tance from the left column of infantry for the left flank guard; 
Captain Garrard's troop formed the rear guard. We marched 
twelve miles. 

11th. The spies wounded an Indian and got his gun and 
blanket; our day's march was eleven miles; we stopped earlier 
than usual in order to make breastworks, and because it was a 
convenient place for water. We fortified this place very strongly 
with timber. At 11 o'clock the camp was alarmed by the firing of 
many guns by the sentinels. The whole army was formed in 
quick time, the horse troops being in the centre ready to assist any 
line or to obey any order which might be given. One half of the 
men were dismissed and retired to their tents for one hour, then 
they relieved the first half. At S o'clock another alarm took place 
from the sentinels, a general parade was again made. We stood 
in order of battle for some time. The watchword was "fight on," 
after which this place was called "Fort Fight On." 
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lith. We continued our march towards Fort Wayne with as 
much caution as the nature of our hurrying would admit; we ex- 
pected to meet with the enemy before we reached the fort. In a 
certain well-known swamp through which we had to pass, we 
thought probably the enemy would harbor. We passed the swamp 
unmolested for a mile, we were then alarmed. The rear battalions 
formed in order of battle but saw no enemy to fight; we immed- 
iately resumed our march. This alarm and the one the night pre- 
ceding seemed to shake the boasted valor of some of our bravest 
heroes. 

This day's march was twenty miles to Fort Wayne, through a 
great deal of first-rate land, rich, level, and well timbered, but badly 
watered near the road; we suffered extremely for water these three 
days. Our arrival at this fort gave great joy to the inhabitants, 
who were one company of regular troops and a few families. The 
Indians had closely invested the fort for several days, and burned 
the United States factory and all the other valuable houses which 
were not inside of the stockading. Three of our men who were 
caught out of the fort were killed by the Indians. The Indians 
encamped about the fort two weeks before they made the attack 
on it, and were admitted in by Captain Ray, the commanding of- 
ficer of the garrison, who would have surrendered to the savages, 
had it not been for his lieutenant, who defended the fort with great 
bravery. Three Indians were killed and a few wounded. Captain 
Ray was arrested and would have been broken had he not resigned. 
The fort was well provided for a siege, having in it one hundred 
men, plenty of provisions, ammunition, four small pieces of cannon 
and a good well of water. 

Fort Wayne is one of the most elegant situations I ever saw, 
and must be an important place to the United States. Three 
weeks ago the neighborhood around the fort would have exhibited 
a pleasing prospect to those who had seen nothing for several days 
but a dreary wilderness of one hundred miles. A number of well- 
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cultivated farms with neat houses, in view of the fort, would have 
excited emotions of pleasure. I suppose there were four hundred 
acres of land in cultivation. All the houses were reduced to ashes, 
together with a large quantity of small grain and hay, by the sav- 
ages; they were principally Pottowatomies; they also destroyed 
all the stock of every kind about these farms, which was very con- 
siderable. Fort Wayne is situated on the south side of the River 
Maumee, opposite the junction of the River St. Mary's and St. 
Joseph, which are considerable navigable streams in lat. 41° 40' 
N. long. 11° 5' west from the meridian of Philadelphia. 

We were alarmed by the report of some guns which were fired 
by the sentinels; we formed in order of battle for half an hour, 
during which time it rained very hard, and rendered many of our 
guns unfit to do execution, except the bayonets. The alarm must 
have proceeded from the timidity of the sentinels. 

14th. The whole force was divided and placed under the 
command of General Payne and Colonel Wells. General Payne's 
command was composed of Colonel Lewis's regiment, Colonel 
Allen's and Captain Garrard's troop. Colonel Wells's command 
was composed of Colonel Scott's regiment, the regulars and the 
mounted riflemen. General Payne was instructed to destroy the 
Miami towns at the forks of the Wabash. Colonel Wells was di- 
rected against the Pottowatomies' village of Elkheart. General 
Harrison thought proper to go with General Payne; so we pro- 
ceeded on to the waters of the Wabash ; five miles from Fort Wayne 
we encamped. Next morning we came to an Indian hut and a 
small cornfield, two miles from our encampment; here all the 
wagons and baggage were left, and Captain Langhorne's company 
as a guard; from this place we marched twenty-three miles to an 
Indian town at the forks of the Wabash; we found the town evacu- 
ated; we pulled down some of their houses and built up fires and 
encamped; we had plenty of roasting ears of the best kind. It is 
a small kind of corn, shallow grain, and very suitable for roasting 
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ears, which answered us a very good purpose, as we had only a 
little provision with us. 

16/A. We marched through their towns, four in number, in 
the bounds of three or four miles, in which there were fresh signs of 
Indians. We cut up their com and put it in piles, sixty or eighty 
acres, so that it might rot. A variety of beans were found growing 
with their corn; potatoes, pumpkins, water-melons, and cucum- 
bers were also cultivated by them. Their houses were all burnt by 
the orders of General Harrison; some of them were built of bark 
and some of logs. The tomb of a chief was discovered; it was 
built on the ground with timber and clay, so that no rain or air 
could enter; the chief was laid on his blanket, his head towards 
sunrise, his rifle by his side, his tin pan on his breast, with a spoon 
in it; he was ornamented in their style, with ear-rings, brooches, 
&c. This is one of the most beautiful places in the western coun- 
try; the land is level, well timbered, well watered, and the soil 
equal to any part of Kentucky. Near the town, where the timber 
has been cut, it is covered with an elegant coat of blue grass. 

\7tk. We got back to the baggage, and found all was well. 
Captain Langhorne had fortified against the enemy with rails, so 
that he would have been able to have held his place against a con- 
siderable force. We took some refreshments and pursued our 
journey, and encamped near our former encampment. 

18*A. We arrived at Fort Wayne, and met with a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred mounted riflemen and cavalry, from Ken- 
tucky. A man was accidentally shot through the head by one of the 
mounted riflemen. Colonel Wells's division returned this even- 
ing from their route, which was fifty miles from Fort Wayne, 
on the waters of St. Joseph's River, very much fatigued. They 
found nothing but deserted houses and corn to destroy, which was 
about the same amount as was found at the Wabash. Captain 
Morris's first sergeant (David Irwin) died on the road. One of 
196 
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the light-horsemen wounded a man as he was feeding his horse, 
believing him to be an Indian. 

19th. We encamped in the forks of the river half a mile from 
the fort. General Harrison not being legally authorized by the 
general government, as commander of this army, the command, of 
course, devolved on Winchester. This resignation of General 
Harrison's was done with much reluctance, as he had placed great 
confidence in the Kentuckians, and found he was their choice, in 
preference to General Winchester. The conduct of General Har- 
rison at Tippecanoe, and his familiarity with the troops while on 
their march to this place, had gained to him a peculiar attachment. 
General Winchester being a stranger, and having the appearance 
of a supercilious officer, he was generally disliked. His assuming 
the command almost occasioned a mutiny in camp; this was pre- 
vented by the solicitations of some of the officers to go on. 

20M. The Kentucky mounted riflemen started to St. Mary's 
under the command of General Harrison, in order to pursue the 
Indians in some other quarter; their number was about fifteen 
hundred. 

21j/. We received marching orders to march to-morrow morn- 
ing at 7 o'clock. 

The following general order will show General Winchester's 
order of march: 

"General Orders.— Fort Wayne Sept. 22, 1812. 
The army will march in the following order, to wit: the guard 
in front in three lines, two deep in the road, and in Indian file on 
the flanks, at the distance of fifty to one hundred yards from the 
centre line, when not prevented by obstructions. 

A fatigue party, to consist of one captain, one ensign, two ser- 
geants, two corporals, and fifty privates, will follow the front 
guard for the purpose of opening the road. The remainder of the 

197 
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infantry to march on the flanks in the following order; Colonel 
Wells's and Allen's regiments on the right, and Scott's and Lewis's 
on the left. 

The general and brigade baggage, commissaries' and quarter- 
masters' stores immediately in the rear of the fatigue party. The 
cavalry in the following order: Captain Garrard and twenty of his 
men to precede the guard in front, and equally divide at the head 
of each line. A lieutenant and eighteen men in rear of the whole 
army and baggage. The balance of the cavalry equally divided 
on the flanks of the flank lines. 

The regimental baggage wagons fall in according to the rank 
of the commanding officers of the respective regiments. The of- 
ficers commanding corps, previous to their marching, will cause 
the arms and ammunition to be carefully examined, and will see 
that they are in good order. They will also be particularly careful 
that the men do not waste their cartridges. No muskets are to be 
carried in the wagons. One half of the fatigue party are to work 
at the same time; the other half are to carry the arms and ac- 
coutrements while on fatigue. The wagonmaster will attend to 
the loading of the wagons, and see that the different articles are 
put in good order, and that each wagon and team carry a reason- 
able load. The hour of march is deferred until o'clock, instead 
of 7. The officer of the day is charged with the execution of these 
orders. 

The line of battle shall be formed agreeably to General Har- 
rison's order on his late march to Fort Wayne. 

James Winchester, 

Brigadier-Geiural." 

26/A. Two white men and Captain John (an Indian who was 
with us), lost their horses. They continued about the camping 
ground in search of them; they saw two or three Indians exploring 

198 
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our encampment. They took this method, no doubt, to calculate 
our number. The spies returned to camp this evening, who had 
discovered many Indian signs in front. Five of the spies who had 
yesterday started with the view to go to Fort Defiance, were found 
on the road shot, scalped, and tomahawked by the Indians or 
British. 

%7th. The spies and Captain Garrard's troop started this 
morning to bury the dead. They were attacked by a party of 
Indians who were watching the dead. One of the spies got shot 
in the ankle by an Indian. They fired on the Indians, and with the 
assistance of Captain Garrard, they made them run, but not with- 
out the loss of some of their savage blood. It was supposed some 
of them were badly wounded. 

Captains Hickman and Ruddell returned, who had started 
this morning to reconnoitre Fort Defiance. They reported that 
they saw many fresh signs of Indians. As they returned to camp 
they spied an encampment of Indians; the Indians were talking 
and laughing merrily. A detachment was sent after dark in order 
to surprise them. Ruddell, their pilot, got lost before he got far, 
so that they could not execute their design. 

28th. The army was alarmed about a mile from camp; we 
quickly paraded in order of battle, and were anxious to meet the 
enemy. The alarm proceeded from the spies, who fired at some 
Indians in front. The spies returned to camp this evening; they 
saw where a large number of Indians and British had encamped 
the night before. 

29tk. We continued on the same encampment, five miles 
from Defiance, and forty-five from Fort Wayne. The spies and 
horse troop were sent out in order to make discoveries. A party 
took the back track; they saw where the enemy had wheeled to 
the right about, and retreated; and fortunately for them they did 
so. Our industry in fortifying the camp with breastworks, and 
109 
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caution and vigilance with which it was guarded, would have rend- 
ered us able to have maintained our ground against a superior 
force. Wagon tracks were plainly to be seen — it was thought they 
were going to Fort Wayne with cannon, to take that place. 

30th. We marched within one mile of Fort Defiance, and 
searched for a suitable place to encamp on: after every examina- 
tion it was thought best to continue here, as it was a convenient 
place for timber. We pitched our tents and built very strong 
breastworks round the camp, which we had done for five or six 
nights past; we also slept with our guns in our arms, and paraded 
an hour before day, and stood under arms till nearly sunrise. 
From Fort Wayne to Defiance, we travelled on the north-west 
side of the Maumee River. The country is extremely level and 
well timbered, but badly watered. 

Oct. 1. Colonel Lewis, with a detachment of three hundred 
and eighty men, started early this morning to pursue the Indians 
and British ; they crossed the Auglaize River, and proceeded down 
the Maumee seven or eight miles, but could see nothing more than 
the appearance of the enemy retreating. 

id. General Harrison arrived here with about one hundred 
mounted troops, and two days' rations of flour. We have been 
without bread four days. We were informed General Harrison 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the North- Western Army; 
this was pleasing news to their troops, as he was the choice in pref- 
erence to any other. 

$d. The troops that were with General Harrison, consisting 
of mounted riflemen and cavalry, three regiments, came to camp 
this morning from St. Mary's, which is sixty-three miles from De- 
fiance. They came with speed, to assist the troops commanded 
by General Winchester. General Harrison had received informa- 
tion that all the British and Indian forces of Upper Canada were 
on their way to meet General Winchester at Defiance. 
200 
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4th. There has been great murmuring in camp on account of 
the scarcity of provisions, which threatened a dissolution of this 
army. General Harrison having paraded the army, addressed 
them and said : there were twenty-five thousand rations provided 
for this army at St. Mary's; this should be conveyed here as soon 
as possible, part of which would be here to-day; he'stated the con- 
sequence of such mutinous complaints, and if this army would dis- 
perse, where could he get men who would stand? He said every 
exertion for the supply of this army with provisions and clothing, 
should be used. He informed us there would be a number of 
troops from Pennsylvania and Virginia to join us, amounting in all 
to ten thousand. 

5th. A fatigue party of two hundred and forty men were em- 
ployed to rebuild Fort Defiance. There were a few men on the 
other side of the river opposite to the fort. They discovered a 
party of Indians, twenty or thirty in number; they took them to 
be those friendly Indians who were with us; being not on their 
guard, they got close to them. Four or five of the Indians fired at 
the same time; they killed and scalped one of the men, and made 
their escape. The murder was committed not more than three 
hundred yards from the encampment of the mounted riflemen and 
cavalry, with General Tupper at the head of them. Those mur- 
derers were pursued immediately by two hundred horsemen; they 
pursued them in scattered order. A small party overtook them 
five or six miles from camp, and finding the enemy's force superior 
they had to retreat. 

7th. The principal part of the clothing which was left at 
Piqua, came to camp; it has been greatly needed. A majority of 
the mounted men who were ordered to the rapids, and drew ten 
days' provisions for that expedition, refused to march under General 
Tupper; of course the contemplated expedition failed, and they 
returned home, as their thirty days were nearly expired. 
201 
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9th. A few days ago, Frederick Jacoby, belonging to the 17th 
regiment of United States infantry, was tried by a court-martial 
for sleeping on his post — he was condemned to be shot. The 
troops paraded and formed in a hollow square in close order, where 
the Rev. Mr. Shannon delivered a short discourse on the occasion. 
The square was then displayed, so that the army might witness the 
awful example of execution. The criminal was marched from the 
provost guard with solemn music, under a guard of a subaltern, 
sergeant, corporal, and twenty privates, to the place of execution; 
there he was blindfolded; the guard stood a few steps from him 
waiting the hour of execution. This was a solemn scene; a pro- 
found silence was kept by all the troops. But fortunately for the 
criminal, a reprieve arrived for him, just before the time of execu- 
tion ! The General judged him not a man of sound mind. 

The spies reported they had killed an Indian, but could not 
get his scalp on account of other Indians; they stated there must 
be a large body of Indians near, by their trails. 

\Qth. In consequence of the above report of the spies, Colonel 
Wells started with five hundred men in pursuit of the Indians; he 
pursued their trails twelve or thirteen miles, but could not see an 
Indian. 

11th. The General ordered we should move and encamp near 
where the fort was building; this was, however, prevented by the 
inclemency of the weather; it rained and the wind blew all day, 
which made our situation very unpleasant. A man died in camp 
last night; he was buried with the honors of war; he was escorted 
to the grave in solemn order, and, after a short discourse by the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell, six men fired three rounds over the grave; this 
was the first scene of the kind witnessed in our camp. 

14th. We moved to the fort, and received a supply of pro- 
visions (salt, flour, and whiskey); we had been without salt ever 
since the 7th. and without flour two days. 
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16/A. A detachment of one hundred men was sent this morn- 
ing six miles below the fort, to a suitable place of timber to build 
pirogues. 

18/A. (Sunday.) The troops marched to the centre, agree- 
ably to a general order, to hear the Rev. Mr. Shannon preach a 
sermon suited to the times. While he was zealously engaged 
there were six or seven guns fired down the river in quick succes- 
sion; this alarmed the whole congregation — every one flew to his 
arms and left the speaker alone. The alarm originated from a 
pirogue party, who had just arrived with a pirogue for a supply of 
provisions. 

19th. The fort was finished and christened "Fort Winchest- 
er." It is composed of four block-houses, a hospital and store- 
house, and picketed between each block-house, containing about a 
quarter of an acre. 

9,0th. The General issued an order for the troops to be as- 
sembled every morning at 9 o'clock, at such places near the en- 
campment, as the commanding officers might deem convenient, 
and cause the rolls to be called, and mark all delinquents; and 
there, until 13 o'clock, practice the manual exercise, and man- 
oeuvre according to Smith's instructions for infantry. 

%7th. In consequence of General Winchester's receiving in- 
formation, he issued an order respecting clothing, which will show 
a flattering prospect of being supplied, an extract of which is as 
follows: — 

"General Orders.— Fort Winchester, Oct. 27, 1812. 

With great pleasure the General announces to the army the 
prospect of an early supply of winter clothing, amongst which are 
the following articles exported from Philadelphia on the 9th of 
September last, viz. 10,000 pairs of shoes, 5,000 blankets, 5,000 
round jackets, 5,000 pairs of pantaloons, woolen cloth, to be made 
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and forwarded to the westward immediately; besides the winter 
clothing (or Colonel Wells's regiment some days before; 1,000 
watch-coats, ordered from Philadelphia the 7th of October, 1812. 
September 24th, 5,000 blankets and 1,000 yards of flannel. 25th, 
10,000 pairs of shoes. 29th, 10,000 pairs of woolen hose, 10,000 
do. socks. 

Yet a few days and the General consoles himself with the idea 
of seeing those whom he has the honor to command clad in warm 
woolen, capable of resisting the northern blasts of Canada. 

J. Winchester, 

Brigadier-General Commanding Left Wing N. W. Army" 

%Qtk. A fatigue party, consisting of three captains, three sub- 
alterns, three sergeants, three corporals, and one hundred and 
fifty privates was detached this morning, superintended by Gen- 
eral Payne, to clear the way on the opposite side of the river, so as 
to make the view more extensive from the fort. The spies caught 
a prisoner fifteen or twenty miles below this place; he said he was 
just from Detroit; he was suspected as a spy, but he denied it; he 
said he deserted from the British, who had had him in confinement 
some time in consequence of his not taking the oath to be true to 
them. 

Fort Winchester is situated near the point between the 
Maumee and Auglaize rivers, and is a handsome place; it is pre- 
dicted by some to become in a few years a populous city. The 
greater part of the land in the adjacent country is rich, and when 
improved will be equal, if not superior, to any in the western 
country. The Auglaize River empties into Great Miami, which 
runs a north course to Fort Winchester, and is navigable a consid- 
erable distance. 

November 2. We moved across the River Maumee, opposite 
the point; it is a high piece of ground and very level, but in some 
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degree wet and marshy: this movement was in order to get con- 
venient to firewood. 

3d. This late place of encampment is found not to answer a 
good purpose; therefore the General thought it expedient to move 
from this to a piece of ground one-half mile lower down the river. 
As there were only a few wagons one regiment moved at a time — 
from twelve o'clock till after sunset before the last arrived at the 
place of destination. This last place appears to be very marshy, 
but not so much so as the former. It is very difficult to get a good 
place for an encampment at this time, as we have had several 
rainy days. 

4&h. The troops have been engaged in fortifying this late 
place of encampment with breastworks, so that we may be pre- 
pared for our enemies should they think proper to pay us a visit; 
the weather is very rainy, which makes our situation extremely un- 
pleasant, though not more so than we could expect from the cli- 
mate and season. Four of this army have gone to the silent tomb 
to-day, never more to visit their friends in Kentucky; the fever is 
very prevalent in camp; nearly every day there is one or more 
buried. 

7th. We received information from Kentucky by passengers, 
of a quantity of clothing coming out for the volunteers. By every 
account from that quarter, the roads are almost impassable. Ma- 
jor Garrard and six of the spies started to the Rapids this morning. 
This river abounds greatly with fish; large quantities have been 
caught with traps, and also with hooks and lines. 

9th. Major Garrard and those men with him returned from 
the Rapids. They made discoveries of a large quantity of corn, 
and some hogs and cattle, and a few Indians. 

lQth. The army moved six miles down the river, in order to 
be better accommodated with suitable ground for camping, and to 
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build more pirogues. This encampment is the diyest we have 
been at for some time; the land and timber are not inferior to any. 
I trust this country was designed for a more noble purpose than to 
be a harbor for those rapacious savages, whose manners and de- 
portment are not more elevated than the ravenous beasts of the 
forest. I view the time not far distant, when this country will be 
interspersed with elegant farms and flourishing towns, and be in- 
habited by a free and independent people, under an auspicious re- 
public. 

15th, A detachment of six captains, six subalterns, six ser- 
geants, six corporals, and three hundred and eighty-six privates, 
started with six days' provision, this morning, at reveille beating, 
to the Rapids, under the command of Colonel Lewis. 

17tk. Colonel Lewis, with his detachment, returned about 
twelve o'clock, after a laborious march of sixty miles. About 
eighteen miles below this place, he was overtaken by an express 
from General Winchester, who had received intelligence of General 
Tupper, with five hundred men, being at the Rapids, who had dis- 
covered a body of Indians, six or seven hundred in number, drink- 
ing and dancing. General Tupper, thinking this a good opportu- 
nity to attack them, attempted to cross the river, two miles above; 
he and two hundred of his men effected this, through great diffi- 
culty; in wading across some fell in the water and lost their guns, 
which discouraged the rest, so that General Tupper could not exe- 
cute his design. This intelligence animated the troops commanded 
by Colonel Lewis, so that they wanted to continue on that night, 
without stopping, and attack the enemy before day. Colonel 
Lewis thought proper to halt, and send an express to General 
Tupper, for both parties to meet at Roche de Bant,* six miles 
above the Indian encampment, and unite their forces and surprise 
the enemy. 

Pronounced Riuhdeboo. * (Roche de Boeuf. Ed.) 
208 
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The express returned at three o'clock in the morning, and re- 
ported he had been at General Tupper's encampment, at the en- 
trance of which he saw a man dead, scalped, and stripped. He 
concluded that General Tupper was defeated. This news changed 
the course of Colonel Lewis, not knowing their force. The Gen- 
eral has thought proper to have this place strongly fortified with 
breastworks, four and a half feet high. 

18th. One of the sentinels of the bullock guard discharged 
the contents of his gun at an Indian, as he thought, a few miles 
below camp, where the bullocks were grazing; the guard deserted 
the bullocks, and retreated to camp. A party was immediately 
sent in pursuit of the Indians, and behold! they found Michael 
Paul cutting a bee-tree. 

%Qth. Ruddell returned, who was sent on the VJth to recon- 
noitre the Rapids and Tupper's encampment. He discovered a 
large body of Indians at the Rapids. He was through Tupper's 
encampment, where it was supposed he was defeated. He saw 
the man that was scalped and stripped, and he thought Tupper 
had retreated, instead of being defeated. 

$2d. Smith and his party of spies had a little skirmish near 
Wolf town. Early in the morning they were eating their break- 
fasts; one of them started to get a drink of water; he had only got 
a few steps when an Indian fired and wounded him, but not mortal- 
ly. After snapping twice, he fired and wounded an Indian. Sev- 
eral guns were fired by the Indians afterwards, but no injury was 
sustained. In returning to camp the wounded man was sent on 
some distance before, while part of them remained in the rear as a 
guard. 

Captain Logan, Captain John, and another Indian, started to 
the Rapids with the determination to establish their characters 
(for they were suspected by some to be traitors). Between this 
and the Rapids, as they were rising a bank, they met seven Indians 
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and a British officer, who took them prisoners, but let them carry 
their own guns. After taking them some considerable distance, 
they were determined to liberate themselves or fall a sacrifice. 
They succeeded in killing at the same time, the British officer* and 
two of the Indians; they stated Logan killed the second, but he 
got badly wounded through the body; one of the other Indians 
that were with him got wounded, but not mortally. The two 
wounded got on two horses that belonged to the dead and rode to 
camp, leaving Captain John to take scalps. 

28d. Captain John came in camp this morning with a scalp; 
he said it was the scalp of a Pottowatamie chief (Wynemack); 
he broke his knife in scalping him, which prevented him from 
scalping the others. 

9Ath Logan died, and was much lamented by the men gen- 
erally, believing him to be true to the United States, and a brave 
soldier. 

December 1. The troops are engaged in building huts, which 
are far preferable to tents. 

Id. The General has issued an order for the camp to be pick- 
eted, which is three-quarters of a mile round. It is on the north 
side of the river, and is composed of three lines. Colonel Wells's 
regiment on the right, Colonel Scott's, Lewis's, and part of Allen's 
in front, the remaining part of Allen's on the left, the river in the 
rear. The pickets were nearly completed in one day, two feet in 
the ground and eight feet above. 

10th. The General has given orders to the commanding of- 
ficers of regiments to cause each of their companies to be provided 
with a good pirogue sufficient to carry its own baggage, and cause 
all those who are without shoes to make themselves moccasons out 
of green hides. 

* Colonel Elliott'* aon, and wmi probably a Cap- 
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There are many who have not shoes and clothes sufficient to 
keep them from freezing, should we move from here while they are 
in this condition; the clothes that the General flattered us with the 
expectation, and the clothes subscribed by the Kentuckians being 
not yet received, except a small part of the latter. 

19th. Smith and his party returned from the Rapids, who 
started two days ago in a canoe; they did not go far before they 
left the canoe, on account of the ice, and travelled by land; some 
of them were dangerously frostbitten. 

14-th. An express arrived in camp, certifying that the boats 
which started from St. Mary's on the 4th laden with flour and 
clothing, were frozen up in St. Mary's River, and the escort was 
building a house to store the loading in. 

15th. Captain Hickman started this morning to forward 
flour and clothing immediately on packhorses. 

16*A. We have drawn no flour since the 10th, in consequence 
of which there was a letter handed to the General last night se- 
cretly, which stated that the volunteers in two days, except flour 
came before that time, would start and go to it; and they would 
carry their camp equipage to the fort if the General required it. 
This news was soon circulated through camp. The officers used 
every argument to suppress the appearance of a mutiny. A 
court-martial was held at Captain Williams's marquee to try John 
Hoggard, a private in Captain Price's company, for some misde- 
meanor. He was condemned to be drummed out of camp. Col- 
onel Lewis paraded his regiment, and had him escorted with the 
fife and drum from one end of his line to the other. So he was le- 
gally discharged from the army. The most common punishment 
in camp for criminals is that of riding the wooden horse, or being 
put under guard on half rations. All the beef and pork was issued 
to the troops this evening; our dependence for the next ration is 
•on a drove of hogs that has been expected several days! 
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17/A. Three hundred head of hogs arrived to our relief. 

20(A. The weather is excessively cold; the ice has stopped 
the navigation of the river, so that the plan of going to the Rapids, 
by water is entirely frustrated; we had prepared about sixty piro- 
gues for the voyage, which will be left here for our successors. 

list. The General has ordered the commandants of regi- 
ments to cause each company to be provided with a sufficient 
number of sleds to convey their baggage to the Rapids. It is said 
these sleds are to be pulled by the men, as we have not a horse in 
camp able to pull an empty sled. 

22d. A little flour came to camp once more; quarter-rations. 
of that article were issued, which was welcomed by rejoicing 
throughout camp. 

%ith. Captain Hickman returned with joyful news — that 
we should in a short time be supplied with flour. The deficiency 
of this article had produced serious consequences in the army. 
We have here been exposed to numberless difficulties, as well as- 
deprived of the common necessaries of life; and what made these 
things operate more severely was, all hopes of obtaining any con- 
quest was entirely abandoned. Obstacles had emerged in the path 
to victory, which must have appeared insurmountable to every 
person endowed with common sense. The distance to Canada, 
the unpreparedness of the army, the scarcity of provisions and the 
badness of the weather, show that Maiden cannot be taken in the 
remaining part of our time. And would it not have been better if 
this army bad been disbanded ? Our sufferings at this place have 
been greater than if we had been in a severe battle. More than 
one hundred lives have been lost, owing to our bad accommodations. 
The sufferings of about three hundred sick at a time, who are expos- 
ed to the cold ground and deprived of every nourishment, are suf- 
ficient proofs of our wretched condition. The camp has become 
a loathsome place. The hope of being one day relieved from these 
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unnecessary sufferings affords some relief. We received this even- 
ing a supply of flour, and have been delivered from a state of star- 
vation. It being Christmas eve, just after dark, a number of the 
guns were fired in quick succession; the whole army was ordered 
to parade in order of battle; strict orders were given to suppress 
the firing. About an hour before day the firing commenced again; 
the army was again paraded and strict orders given, threatening to 
punish the offenders. 

97th. Part of the clothing arrived from Kentucky. 

%9tk. We are now about commencing one of the most ser- 
ious marches ever performed by the Americans. Destitute, in a 
measure, of clothes, shoes and provisions, the most essential articles 
necessary for the existence and preservation of the human species 
in this world, and more particularly in this cold climate. Three 
sleds are prepared for each company, each to be pulled by a pack- 
horse which has been without food for two weeks, except brush, and 
will not be better fed while in our service; probably the most of 
these horses never had harness on, but the presumption is they will 
be too tame; we have prepared harness out of green hides. 

SOth. After nearly three months' preparation for this expedi- 
tion, we commenced our march in great splendor; our elegant equi- 
page cast a brilliant lustre on the surrounding objects as it passed! 
Our clothes and blankets looked as if they had never been acquainted 
with water, but intimately with dirt, smoke and soot; in fact, we 
have become acquainted with one much despised in Kentucky, 
under whose government we are obliged to live, whose name is 
Poverty. We marched six miles and encamped near Colonel Wells's 
regiment, which marched yesterday; the sick were left at No. 
Third, with a company from each regiment as a guard. 

January 10. We arrived at Hull's road at the Rapids, fifty 
miles from Fort Defiance, and encamped on a very high and suit- 
able piece of ground. The second day after we left No. Third, the 
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snow melted and the ground thawed, which operated much against 
our march. We marched two miles, which tried the strength and 
activity of our noble steeds. The General, who remained behind 
at No. Third, more properly styled Fort Starvation, thinking 
probably to take the advantage of the weather (this moderate thaw 
had opened the river in a ripple opposite to No. Third), had several 
pirogues loaded with his baggage, and manned immediately. After 
travelling three or four hundred yards, they found that they were 
blockaded with ice; they landed and guarded the plunder, until 
arrangements could be made for its transportation by land. The 
weather took a change the second of January. It commenced 
snowing, and continued two days and nights: after it ceased, it 
was from twenty to twenty-four inches deep. During this time we 
remained stationary. On the third the army resumed its march, 
wading through a deep snow. We had to stop early in the after- 
noon to prepare our encampment; to rake the snow away, make 
fires, and pitch our tents, was no trifling task; and after this we 
had to get bark or bushes to lie on; the linn,* in this case, was of 
great service to us. Many of the horses gave out and sleds broke 
down; consequently the plunder had to be pulled or carried by the 
men. I have seen six Kentuckians substituted instead of a horse, 
pulling their plunder, drudging along through the snow and keep- 
ing pace with the foremost. In marching to this place we came 
through some good land, particularly the river bottoms, which are 
very rich. Wolftown, which is about half way between Fort De- 
fiance and the Rapids, is a handsome situation. This has formerly 
been an Indian town. We reached Roche De Baut the 9th, four 
miles above Hull's road, a place where some French had formerly 
lived. Early next morning (as cold a morning as the Kentuckians 
ever experienced) a detached party of six hundred and seventy-six 
men marched in front of the baggage, and went on four miles below 
the foot of the Rapids, in order to examine if it were true, as said 

* Linn — or Lynn — ii the bark of the TiUia Americana — the American Linden, which ii 
ewily peeled from the wood in large piece* (Kd.) 
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by some passengers from the right wing of the army, that there were 
six hundred Indians encamped and picketed in, six miles below the 
Rapids. The detachment marched within two miles of the place, 
and sent spies, but they discovered no signs of Indians. The 
party remained all night, and partook of an elegant supper of 
parched corn, and returned to camp in the morning. 

lltk. Some fresh signs of Indians were seen near this en- 
campment. A detachment of twenty-four men was sent im- 
mediately, under the command of Captain Williams. They had 
not got far before they discovered the Indians; the firing commenc- 
ed on both sides nearly at the same time. The Indians stood but 
a little time before they ran, but not until they lost some of their 
savage blood. Captain Williams pursued them some miles, but 
could not overtake them. By the signs of blood, some of them 
must have been badly wounded. They left behind them two of 
their horses, a brass kettle, and some other plunder. One of 
Captain Williams's men received a wound in the arm, and another 
got shot through his hat. Captain Edmiston, who was one of the 
party, got his gun shot through the breech. 

13tk. Two Frenchmen came in camp last night from the river 
Raisin, who received information of the army being here by those 
Indians that Captain Williams pursued, who got there the night 
after the skirmish, and stopped only a few minutes, and then went 
on to Maiden. Those Frenchmen solicited protection and assist- 
ance, stating the abuse they had received from the Indians, and the 
danger they were in of losing their lives and property. 

9,5th. Arrived in camp this morning, clothing from Kentucky. 
The ladies who sent this clothing deserve the highest encomiums. 
If it had not been for their unexampled exertions, we must have 
suffered beyond conception. May they long live under the auspi- 
cious protection of a free government, and may kind heaven re- 
ward their unparalleled benevolence! 
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Another Frenchman came to camp, confirming what was 
stated by the others. We now began to recruit after our laborious 
march, and after being deprived of a sufficiency of provisions. Al- 
though we have been without flour ever since we came here, yet 
we have been better supplied with provisions than we have been 
since we embarked in the service. We have here in possession 
many large fields of corn, probably three hundred acres. We have 
erected a great many pounding machines, to prepare it for our use. 
This place has a solemn appearance. The inhabitants have fled, 
and the Indians or British have burned their houses, leaving some 
of the chimneys standing. By every appearance, this has been a 
respectable settlement. Four miles below our encampment, are 
the remains of the old British garrison. 

17th. A Frenchman came yesterday from the river Raisin; 
he said two companies of British had just arrived from Canada, 
and the Indians were collecting, and intended to burn French- 
town in a few days. By the repeated solicitations of the French, 
and being counselled by some of the field officers, the General has 
been induced to order out a detachment of five hundred and seven- 
ty men, destined to the river Raisin; it was said, contrary to the 
instructions of General Harrison. The detachment started* early 
with three days' provisions, and proceeded on twenty miles near to 
Presqu' Isle, a French village on the south side of the Maumee 
River. The sight of this village filled each heart with emotions of 
cheerfulness and joy; for we had been nearly five months in the 
wilderness, exposed to every inconvenience, and excluded from 
every thing that had the appearance of a civilized country. When 
the inhabitants of the village discovered us, they met us with a 
white flag, and expressed particular friendship for us. They in- 
formed us the British and Indians had left Frenchtown a few days 
ago, and had gone to Brownstown. About three hours after dark, 

* The French, who were looking at ui when we started, were heard to §*j we were not men 
enough. 
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a reinforcement of one hundred and ten men overtook us, com- 
manded by Colonel Allen. Some time in the latter part of the night 
an express came from the river Raisin, informing Colonel Lewis 
there were four hundred Indians and two companies of British 
there, and that Colonel Elliott was to start the next morning from 
Maiden with a reinforcement. 

18th. We started early, in order to get there before Colonel 
Elliott; after travelling fifteen miles, mostly on the ice, we re- 
ceived information of the enemy being there waiting for us; we 
were then within three miles of Frenchtown; we proceeded on with 
no other view than to conquer or die. When we advanced in sight 
of the town, and were about a quarter of a mile from it, the British 
saluted us by the firing of a piece of cannon; they fired it three 
times, but no injury was sustained. During this time we formed 
the line of battle, and, raising a shout,* advanced on them briskly; 
they soon commenced the firing of their small arms, but this did 
not deter us from a charge; we advanced close and let loose on them; 
they gave way, and we soon had possession of the village without 
the loss of a man! Three were slightly wounded. Twelve of their 
warriors were slain and scalped, and one prisoner taken before 
they got to the woods. In retreating they kept up some firing. 
We pursued them half a mile to the woods, which were very brushy 
and suited to their mode of fighting. As we advanced they were 
fixing themselves behind logs, trees, &c. to the best advantage; 
our troops rushed on them resolutely, and gave them Indian play, 
took the advantage of trees &c. and kept them retreating a mile 
and a half in the woods. During this time a heavy fire was kept 
up on both sides; at length, after a battle of three hours and five 

* A Frenchman who lived in this village said when the word came the Americana were in 
tight, there wu an old Indian smoking at his fireside; the Indian exclaimed, " Ho, it Mtricam 
come; J tuppoie Ohio nun come, at gist them another chute;" (alluding to the time they chased 
General Tupper from the Rapids). He walked to the door smoking, apparently very uncon- 
cerned, and looked at us till we formed the line of battle, and rushed on them with a mighty 
shout! he then called out " Ktntuek, by 0-d)" and picked np his gun and ran to the woods like 
a wild heart. 

215 
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minutes, we were obliged to stop the pursuit on account of the ap- 
proach of night, and retire to the village; we collected our wounded 
and carried them to the village, leaving our dead on the ground. 
In this action the Kentuckians displayed great bravery, after be- 
ing much fatigued with marching on the ice; cowardice was en- 
tirely discountenanced; each was anxious to excel his fellow- 
soldiers in avenging his injured country; those only fell in the rear 
who were most fatigued. Our loss in this action was eleven killed 
and fifty wounded.* Although the enemy had the advantage of 
the village in the first attack, and of the woods in the second, their 
loss, by the best information, far exceeded ours. A Frenchman 
stated they had fifty-four killed and a hundred and forty wounded, 
part of whom were carried to his house, on Sand Creek, a few 
miles from the village. An express and the Indian prisoner were 
sent immediately to the Rapids. Some dispute arose between the 
Indians and some of the French on Sand Creek; the Indians 
killed an old man and his wife; in consequence of this the French 
were enraged, and resolved to get revenge. They applied to us for 
assistance, but it was thought improper to leave the village, though 
some of them had assisted us and fought in the front of the battle. 

\0th. A party was sent out to the battle-ground to bring in 
the dead, which were found scalped and stripped except one. In 
going over the battle-ground, great signs were seen (by the blood 
and where they had been dragged through the snow) of a consid- 
erable loss on the part of the enemy. Two of the wounded died. 
The British left a considerable quantity of provisions and some 
store goods, which answered us a valuable purpose. The wounded 
could have been as well accommodated here with every necessary 
as in any part of Kentucky. Apples, cider, sugar, butter and 
whiskey appeared to be plenty. The river Raisin runs an east 
course through a level country, interspersed with well-improved 

* It would have been better for ua if we had been contented with the ponciiion of the vil- 
lage, without punning them to the woods. 
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farms, and is seventy or eighty yards wide; the banks are low. 
Frenchtown is situated on the north side of this river, not more 
than three miles from the place it empties into Lake Erie. There 
is a row of dwelling-houses, about twenty in number, principally 
frame, near the bank, surrounded with a fence made in the form 
of picketing, with split timber, from four to five feet high; this 
was not designed as a fortification, but to secure their yards and 
gardens. 

ilst. A reinforcement of two hundred and thirty men ar- 
rived in the afternoon; also General Winchester, Colonel Wells, 
Major M'CIanahan, Captain Hart, Surgeons Irvin and Mont- 
gomery and some other gentlemen, who came to eat apples and 
drink cider, having been deprived of every kind of spirits nearly 
two months. The officers having viewed and laid off a piece of 
ground for a camp and breastworks, resolved that it was too late 
to remove and erect fortifications that evening; farther, as they 
resolved to remove early next day, it was not thought worth while, 
though materials were at hand, to fortify the right wing, which 
therefore encamped in the open field,* and Colonel Wells, their 
commander, set out for the Rapids late in the evening. A French- 
man arrived here late in the evening from Maiden, and stated that 
a large number of Indians and British were coming on the ice with 
artillery to attack us; he judged their number to be three thous- 
and; he was not believed by some of our leading men, who were 
regaling themselves with whiskey and loaf sugar; but the general- 
ity of the troops put great confidence in the Frenchman's report, 
and expected some fatal disaster to befall us; principally because 
General Winchester had taken up his head-quarters nearly half a 
mile from any part of the encampment, and because the right wing 
was exposed. Ensign Harrow was sent with a party of men, some 
time after night, by the orders of Colonel Lewis, to bring in all the 
men, either officers or privates, that he might find out of their 

" ThU want of precaution wa« * great cause of our mournful defeat. 
S17 
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quarters. After finding some and giving them their orders, he 
went to a brick house, about a mile up the river, and entered a 
room; finding it not occupied, he immediately went above stairs 
and saw two men, whom he took to be British officers, talking with 
the landlord. The landlord asked him to walk down into a stove 
room, and handing his bottle, asked him to drink, and informed 
him "there was no danger, for the British had not a force sufficient 
to whip us." So Harrow returned about I o'clock and reported to 
Colonel Lewis what he had seen. Colonel Lewis treated the re- 
port with coolness, thinking the persons seen were only some gentle- 
men from town; just at daybreak the reveille began to beat, as 
usual; this gave joy to the troops, who had passed the night under 
the apprehensions of being attacked before day. The reveille had 
not been beating more than two minutes before the sentinels fired 
three guns in quick succession; this alarmed our troops, who 
quickly formed and were ready for the enemy before they were 
near enough to do execution. The British immediately discharged 
their artillery, loaded with balls, bombs, and grape-shot, which did 
little injury; they then attempted to make a charge on those in 
the pickets, but were repulsed with great loss. Those on the right 
being less secure for the want of fortification, were overpowered 
by a superior force, and were ordered to retreat to a more ad- 
vantageous piece of ground. They got in disorder and could not 
be formed.* The Indians pursued them from all quarters, and 
surrounded, killed, and took the most of them. The enemy again 
charged on the left with redoubled vigor, but were again forced to 
retire. Our men lay close behind the picketing, through which 
they had portholes, and every one having a rest took sight, that 
his ammunition might not be spent in vain. After a long and 
bloody contest, the enemy finding they could not, either by strata- 
gem or force, drive us from our fortification, retired to the woods, 

" When the right wing began to retreat, it is said orders were given by some of the officer* 
to the men in the eutern end of the picketing to march out to their assistance. Capt. Price 
and a number of men sallied out. Captain Price was killed, and most of the men. 
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leaving their dead on the ground, except a party that kept two 
pieces of cannon in play on our right. A sleigh was seen three or 
four hundred yards from our lines going towards the right, sup- 
posed to be laden with ammunition to supply the cannon. Four or 
five men rose up and fired at once, and killed the man and wounded 
the horse. Some Indians who were hid behind houses continued 
to annoy us with scattering balls. At this time bread from the 
commissary's house was handed round among our troops, who sat 
composedly eating and watching the enemy at the same time. Be- 
ing thus refreshed, we discovered a white flag advancing toward us; 
it was generally supposed to be for a cessation of arms that our 
enemies might carry off their dead, which were numerous, although 
they had been bearing away both dead and wounded during the 
action; but how were we surprised and mortified when we heard 
that General Winchester, with Colonel Lewis had been taken pris- 
oners by the Indians in attempting to rally the right wing, and that 
General Winchester had surrendered us prisoners of war to Colonel 
Proctor! Major Madison, then the highest in command, did not 
agree to this until Colonel Proctor had promised* that the prison- 
ers should be protected from the Indians, the wounded taken care 
of, the dead collected and buried and private property respected. 
It was then with extreme reluctance our troops accepted this prop- 
osition; there was scarcely a person that could refrain from shed- 
ding tears. Some plead with the officers not to surrender, saying 

* Colonel Proctor had informed General Winchester he would afford him an opportunity 
of surrendering hit troops, and if not accepted he would let loose the Indians on us, who would 
burn the town, and he would not be accountable for their conduct. General Winchester, not 
knowing how we had resisted their efforts, thought probably it would be the case. 

But why did not Colonel Proctor make this proposition before he had exerted all his skill 
in trying to burn the town and to set the Indians on us? Proctor knew very well he had done 
•11 that was in his power with the force he had then, and he was then less able to rout us from 
the town than he was at first. 

The British informed us afterwards that Colonel Proctor had ordered a general retreat to 
Maiden, and that they had tpikedfour piteet of their cannon! but he thought he would demand 
a surrender, according to custom, 

Our officers, knowing that we had but little ammunition, and the troops being still exposed 
to the fire of the cannon, thought proper to surrender. 

219 
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they would rather die on the field. We had only five killed, and 
twenty-five or thirty wounded, inside of the pickets. The British 
asked, when they came in, what we had done with our dead, as 
they saw but few on the ground. A barn being set on fire to drive 
the Indians from behind it, they concluded that to conceal our 
dead, we had thrown them into these flames. 

One of the houses that the wounded were in was much shatter- 
ed by the cannon balls, though only a few struck as low as a man's 
head. The bombs flew over. Some bursted fifty feet above the 
ice, some fell on the ice, and some fell over the river. Notwith- 
standing all their exertions, their six cannon (which were all said 
to be six-pounders) did but little damage. 

In this battle officers and privates exhibited the utmost firm- 
ness and bravery. Whilst the men were at their posts firing on 
the enemy, the officers were passing along the lines supplying them 
with cartridges. Major Graves, in passing around the line, was 
wounded in the knee. He sat down in a tent, bound up his wound, 
and cried: "Boys, I am wounded; never mind me, but fight on!" 

The British collected their troops and marched in front of the 
village. We marched out and grounded our arms, in heat and bit- 
terness of spirit. The British and Indians took possession of them. 
But all the swords, dirks, tomahawks, and knives were given up 
with promise that they should be restored again.* 

All the prisoners, except those that were badly wounded, Dr. 
Todd, Dr. Bowers, and a few attendants, were marched towards 
Maiden. The British said, as they had a great many of their 
wounded to take to Maiden that evening, it would be out of their 
power to take ours before morning, but they would leave a suffi- 
cient guard, so that they should not be interrupted by the Indians. 
You will presently see with what aggravating circumstances the 
breach of this promise was attended. 

* Thii promise whs broken. 
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Brother Allen Darnell having been badly wounded in the 
right shoulder on the 18th, and I being appointed to attend on the 
wounded, I continued with them. 

Before the British and prisoners marched the Indians ran- 
sacked the camp, and got all the plunder that was remaining — 
namely, tents, kettles, buckets, pans, &c\; then coming amongst 
the wounded, greatly insulted them, and took some of their plunder. 
After they went out I bolted the door. They came again and 
broke it open with their tomahawks. I immediately applied to a 
British officer, and told him the Indians were interrupting the 
wounded. He turned round, and called to another officer to send 
the guard. The Indians at that time had plundered the com- 
missary's house (which was near the house in which the wounded 
were) of everything they wanted, and piled rails against it and 
set them on fire: I, with the assistance of two British officers 
put it out. One of the British officers (Major Rundels) inquired 
where the ammunition was. I told him if there was any, it was 
above stairs. We went up, but could find none. There was a 
large quantity of wheat in the loft; he said it was a pity it was 
there, for the Indians would burn the house. I apprehended by 
that, the town was to be burned, and began to lament our wretched 
condition. After we went down stairs, Rundels asked me how 
many we had killed and wounded on the 18th. I told him, but he 
very haughtily disputed it. I had the return in my pocket. He 
read it, but made no reply. 

Those that remained of us being hungry, I applied to one of 
the British in the evening for some flour, as there were a good 
many barrels in the commissary's house, which I considered to be- 
long to them. He told me to take as much as I wanted. I asked 
him if there was a guard left? He said there was no necessity for 
any, for the Indians were going to their camp, and there were in- 
terpreters left, who would walk from house to house and see that 
we should not be interrupted. He kept walking about and look- 
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ing towards the road. He told me I had better keep in the house, 
for the Indians would as soon shoot me as not, although he had 
just told me we should not be interrupted! I suspected he was 
looking for General Harrison. Oh! if we had seen General Harri- 
son coming with his troops, the wounded would have leaped for 
joy ! but I did not expect him. 

As they did not leave the promised guard, I lost all confidence 
in them, and expected we would be all massacred before morning. 
I being the only person in this house not wounded, with the as- 
sistance of some of the wounded, I prepared something for about 
thirty to eat. The Indians kept searching about town till after 
dark. One came in the house who could talk English, and said 
he commanded a company after the retreating party, and that 
most of the party were slain. He said the men gave up their guns, 
plead for quarters, and offered them money if they would not kill 
them; but his boys, as he called them, would tomahawk them 
without distinction. He said the plan that was fixed on by the 
Indians and British, before the battle commenced, was that the 
British were to attack in front to induce us to charge on them; 
five hundred Indians were placed on the right hand and five hun- 
dred on the left, to flank round and take possession of the town; 
but he said we were too cunning for them, we would not move out 
of the pickets. 

We passed this night under the most serious apprehensions of 
being massacred by the tomahawk or consumed in the flames. I 
frequently went out during the night to see if the house was set on 
fire. At length the long wished-for morn arrived, and filled each 
heart with a cheerful hope of being delivered from the cruelty of 
those merciless savages. We were making every preparation to 
be ready for the promised sleighs; but alas! instead of the sleighs, 
about an hour by sun a great number of savages, painted with 
various colors, came yelling in the most hideous manner ! These 
bloodthirsty, terrific savages (sent here by their more cruel and 
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perfidious allies, the British) rushed into the houses where the de- 
sponding wounded lay, and insolently stripped them of their 
blankets and all their best clothes, and ordered them out of the 
houses. I ran out of the house to inform the interpreters* what 
the Indians were doing. At the door, an Indian took my hat and 
put it on his own head. I then discovered the Indians had been 
at the other house first, and had used the wounded in like manner. 
As I turned to go back into the house, an Indian, taking hold of 
me, made signs for me to stand by the corner of the house. I 
made signs to him I wanted to go in and get my hat; for I desired 
to see what they had done with the wounded. The Indians sent 
in a boy who brought out a hat and threw it down to me, and I 
could not get in the house. Three Indians came up to me and pull- 
ed off my coat. My feeble powers cannot describe the dismal 
scenes here exhibited. I saw my fellow soldiers, naked and 
wounded, crawling out of the houses to avoid being consumed in 
the flames. Some that had not been able to turn themselves on 
their beds for four days, through fear of being burned to death, 
arose and walked out and about through the yard. Some cried for 
help, but there were none to help them. "Ah!" exclaimed num- 
bers, in the anguish of their spirit, "what shall we do?" A num- 
ber, unable to get out, miserably perished in the unrelenting flames 
of the houses, kindled by the more unrelenting savages. Now the 
scenes of cruelty and murder we had been anticipating with dread 
during the last night, fully commenced. The savages rushed on 
the wounded, and in their barbarous manner, shot, and tomahawked 
and scalped them; and cruelly mangled their naked bodies while 
they lay agonizing and weltering in their blood. A number were 
taken towards Maiden, but being unable to march with speed, 
were inhumanly massacred. The road was for miles strewed with 
the mangled bodies, and all of them were left like those slain in 

* I waa since informed that Colonel Elliott instructed the interpreter! to leave the wound- 
ed, after dark, to the mere; of the lavage*. They all went off, except one half Indian. 
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battle, on the 22d, for birds and beasts to tear in pieces and devour. 
The Indians plundered the town of everything valuable, and set 
the best houses on fire. The Indian who claimed me gave me a 
coat, and when he had got as much plunder as he could carry he 
ordered me, by signs, to march, which I did, with extreme reluct- 
ance, in company with three of the wounded and six or seven In- 
dians. In travelling about a quarter of a mile, two of the wounded 
lagged behind about twenty yards. The Indians, turning round, 
shot one and scalped him. They shot at the other and missed 
him; he, running up to them, begged that they would not shoot 
him. He said he would keep up, and give them money. But 
these murderers were not moved with his doleful cries. They shot 
him down; and rushing on him in a crowd, scalped him. In like 
manner my brother Allen perished. He marched with difficulty 
after the wounded, about two or three hundred yards, and was 
there barbarously murdered. My feelings at the sight and recol- 
lection of these inhuman butcheries cannot be described. In 
addition to these deep sorrows for the mournful fate of my com- 
panions, and the cruel death of a dear brother, I expected every 
moment, for a considerable time, that the same kind of cruelty 
and death would be my portion. The Indians that guarded me 
and one of the wounded, observing our consternation, one that 
could talk English said, "We will not shoot you." This a little 
revived our hopes, that were almost gone;* and he, having cut a 
piece, hide and all, of a dead cow, started. It is their common 
practice to kill a cow or hog, and take a piece and leave the rest. 
In travelling two miles, we came to a house where there were two 

* Upon taking a view of these scene* of woe. who can avoid Mint audi exclamation si the 
following? Why hai the all-seeing, beneficent Ruler of the universe delivered so many of our 
choice officers and brave soldiers into the hands of our enemies, to be slain in battle and to lie 
nnburied, to be dragged away in the galling chains of captivity, and to be put to torturing 
deaths by monsters of cruelty? Not, I presume, because of infidelity and injustice towa ds 
our enemies; but owing to our ingratitude towards the God of armies; and to our want of 
confidence in Jehovah — our pride, our too great confidence in our own wisdom, valor, and 
strength; our unbelief — and a catalogue of vices too tedious to enumerate. Aggravated na- 
tional crimes have involved us in heavy and complicated judgments 1 
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British officers; the Indian made a halt, and I asked one of the 
officers what the Indian was going to do with me; he said he was 
going to take me to Amherstburg (or Maiden). I judged these 
villains had instructed the Indians to do what they had done. A 
few miles farther we came to the Indian encampment, where there 
were a great many hallooing and yelling in a hideous manner. I 
thought this my place of destiny. The Indian took off my pack, 
broiled a piece of meat and gave me part; this I ate merely in 
obedience to him. Then we started and arrived at Amherstburg, 
eighteen miles from Frenchtown. The other prisoners had just 
arrived. The British were firing their salute. The Indian took 
me into a house not far from the fort; it was probably their council 
bouse; it would have held five hundred. It was inhabited by a 
large number of squaws, children and dogs. They welcomed me 
by giving me some bread, meat and hominy to eat. After this an 
Indian asked me if I had a squaw; I told him not; he immediately 
turned round and talked to the squaws in Indian, while I sat in a 
pensive mood observing their motions. I discovered the squaws 
were pleased, by their tittering and grinning; one, I observed, had 
a great desire to express her joy by showing her teeth; but the 
length of time she had lived in this world had put it out of her pow- 
er. I suspected, from their manoeuvres, I would have to undergo 
a disagreeable adoption (as other prisoners had done) — and, what 
was a task still more unpleasant, to be united in the conjugal band 
to one of these swarthy, disgustful animals. The Indian asked me 
a few questions — where we had come from — how far it was — when 
we started — and if there were any more coming. In reply to these 
questions, I gave him but little satisfaction. After this they 
spread blankets down, and made signs for me to go to bed. I 
did, and soon fell asleep, as I was much fatigued and had not slept 
much for four nights past. Early next morning, the Indian col- 
lected his family and all his property, and started: I knew not 
where he was going; he gave me a knapsack and gun to carry. 
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Now I despaired of getting with the other prisoners, unless I 
could desert from the Indians. I expected I would be taken to an 
Indian town, there to undergo a disagreeable adoption, or to be 
burned to death with firebrands. As he took me near Fort Maiden, 
I took as good a view of it as I could while I passed it. It stands 
about thirty yards from the river bank. I judged it to be seventy 
or eighty yards square; the wall appeared to be built of timber 
and clay. The side from the river, was not walled, but had double 
pickets, and entrenched round about four feet deep; and in the 
entrenchment was the second row of pickets. As we went on 
through the edge of town (Amherstburg) I asked an Englishman 
where the other prisoners were. He said they were in town, in a 
wood-yard; the Indian hurried me along and would not let me 
talk to the Englishman. The Indian had a little horse, packed 
with his plunder, which I resolved to take, if possible, and ride into 
town that night. 

He took me to his place of residence, about three miles from 
Maiden. I was anxious for the approach of night, so that I might 
make my escape. While I was consoling myself with the antici- 
pation of seeing my fellow sufferers at Maiden, night made its ap- 
proach. Some time after dark the Indian spread blankets down, 
and made signs for me to lie down, and put my coat, shoes, and 
socks, under his own head. I wanted him to leave my socks on, 
for my feet would get cold; he made signs to warm them by the 
fire. Thus I was sadly disappointed. 

Next day he examined all his plunder. He had a very good 
suit of clothes, besides several other coats, socks, shoes, &c. ; among 
these were Wesley's Sermons and a great many papers, which he 
gave me to read. I found several old letters, but nothing of value. 
He discovered I wanted to shave, and got his razor, shaving-box 
and a piece of glass, and made signs for me to shave. After this I 
lay down on some blankets and fell asleep. He came and awoke 
me, and gave me a twist of tobacco, which I received as a token of 
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friendship. In a short time after, he started to Maiden, and made 
signs for me to stay there till he would come back. He returned 
in the evening with a blanket, tied full of loaves of bread just out 
of the oven, besides some meat. The Indians always gave me a 
plenty to eat; and served me before any of the family, with more 
politeness than I expected to find amongst them. He had drawn 
some money. I asked him to let me look at it. I found it to be 
pieces of cards with the number of livres* written on them. 

The third night at length arrived; and he made my bed as 
usual and took my coat and shoes, but accidentally left my socks 
on. I lay down with the determination to leave him before morn- 
ing. I slept very well for awhile. When I awoke, the house was 
dark. I thought this as good an opportunity of deserting as I 
could get, but with considerable timidity I made the attempt. I 
crawled to the door very easily, and raised the blanket that hung 
up at the door; just as I was going out he coughed, and I stopped 
until I thought he was asleep, and then started, without shoes or 
coat, to Amherstburg. When I got there, I examined several yards 
and gardens to see if there was any fire. After going through many 
streets I turned my course towards the river, and accidentally came 
to the house where the prisoners were. The sentinel, who was 
standing at the door, let me in without much ceremony. Provi- 
dence smiled on this attempt to extricate myself from the Indians. 
Thus, through mercy, I escaped from the savages, and was de- 
livered from the doleful apprehensions of being sacrificed in some 
barbarous and cruel manner, to gratify their bloodthirsty souls. 
I got in between two of my comrades who were lying next to the 
door. My feet were almost frozen before morning. 

During my captivity with the Indians, the other prisoners 
were treated very inhumanly. The first night, they were put in a 
wood-yard; the rain commenced early in the night, and put out all 
their fires. In this manner they passed a tedious night, wet, and 

* This iu the device wed by the early French governors of Canada (Ed.) 
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benumbed with cold. From this place they were taken to a cold 
warehouse, still deprived of fire, with their clothes and blankets 
frozen, and nothing to eat but a little bread. In this wretched 
condition they continued two days and three nights! 

26*A. The Indians came early in the morning to search for 
me, but they were not admitted into the house. The guard said it 
would be well for me to keep as much concealed as possible, for if 
the Indian I had left could get me he would kill me. He came to 
the door, and made motions to show how he would scalp me. I 
disguised myself by changing my clothes and tying up my head, so 
that he did not know me. 

The prisoners being destined to Fort George were divided in 
two divisions, the first to keep a day's march before the second, in 
order probably, to be better supplied with provisions on the way. 

I being attached to the first division, the Indians examined 
the lines very closely for me, but not possessing discernment suf- 
ficient to know me I fortunately escaped. 

Maiden, or Amherstburg, is situated on the east side of Detroit 
River, near its junction with Lake Erie, and contains about one 
hundred houses, mostly frame; in lat. 42° 22' N., long. 8° 8' W. 
from Philadelphia. 

We set out from this town and marched seventeen miles to 
Sandwich, a small town on the east side of Detroit River, and one 
mile below Detroit; it contains perhaps about three hundred in- 
habitants. We were divided in small companies, and put into dif- 
ferent houses, where we had the happiness once more to see fire. 

11th. We drew a ration of bread and fresh beef, but no salt, 
and had no way of cooking the beef. We commenced our march 
at 1 o'clock, and marched ten miles, part of the way on Lake St. 
Clair. In the evening we were conducted to cold barns and there 
shut up till morning, deprived of fire. 
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<Z8tk. We recommenced our march early, aa cold a morning 
as ever I experienced, and continued twenty-four miles on Lake 
St. Clair; at night we were conducted to a cold barn on the beach; 
we lay without fire, except a few who could not get in, who had the 
happiness of encamping in the woods. 

iSttk. We again resumed our march, and continued on the 
lake fifteen miles to the mouth of La Tranche River, called by some 
the River Thames; during this time we had to run to keep ourselves 
from freezing; we continued up the river five miles, and stopped 
while the guard went in to warm and to get their dinner. Having 
drawn no provisions since we left Sandwich, some of the prisoners 
were driven to the necessity of picking up frozen potatoes and apple 
peelings that had been thrown out in the yard. One of the prison- 
ers, being unable to keep pace with the rest, was left on the lake, 
but was accidentally overtaken by a sleigh and brought on. After 
being in a stove room some time, he was led out to march, tremb- 
ling with cold. One of the guard observed, "he was a man of no 
spirit to freeze such a day as this." So barbarous were their dis- 
positions and treatment, that I concluded we should die of cold and 
hunger. We marched ten miles farther to Captain Dolson's, 
where we were conducted into a large still-house. A number 
lodged below among the still-tubs by the fire; the rest on the loft, 
where they were annoyed with the smoke. Some time in the 
night they brought us a little bread and meat. 

80th. We drew two days' provisions, and cooked it. 

31st. It snowed all day; notwithstanding, we marched twen- 
ty-four miles and were shut up in a barn wet and cold. Going to a 
barn to lodge so cold an evening was like approaching a formidable 
enemy, for we expected to perish with cold in the dreary dwelling. 
Many got their feet frostbitten. We tried in vain to keep our shoes. 
from freezing by putting them under our heads. 
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February 1. We continued our march twenty-two milea in a 
thinly settled country, and passed through the Moravian nation 
of Indians; in the evening we encamped in the woods. 

%d. We marched twenty-two miles, suffering greatly both 
with hunger and cold. In the evening we arrived at Delaware 
township, a small settlement on the River La Tranche. We were 
divided into small companies, and were permitted to lodge in houses 
by fires. 

3d. We had been two days without provisions. Here we 
drew rations for three days. Captain Dolson left us to-day; the 
prisoners must forever detest his baseness and cruelty. We re- 
sumed our march in the evening and continued five miles, notwith- 
standing the snow was two feet deep, and it was then snowing. 
We were better treated by our new guard. 

\th. We marched twenty-six miles to the head waters of the 
River Thames, to Oxford township, a settlement of ten or twelve 
miles in length. 

5th. We marched two miles, and were detained for a supply 
of provisions.* After being supplied we continued our march in 
the evening three miles farther, and where we lodged were treated 
very civilly by the inhabitants. 

* Here we met a number of the 41st regiment of British regulars, just from Fort George, 
going to Maiden to supply the places of those who were killed on the iid of January, at French- 
town. They appeared to be very sociable, generally of the Irish descent. One of their of- 
ficers said "in a few weeks they would drive General Harrison and all his army along there" 
"Yea," replied James Allen* (who was one of my messmates), "before that time your Irish 
hides will be riddled so that they would not hold hickory nuts." 

Another of that party said, what nonsensical things those leather stocks were which we 
wore, with the sign of the eagle pecking out the eyes of the lion. Said Allen, "This if only the 
shadow, the substance will soon follow." 



* This Allen Is the some who fought In the duel with Puller, near Fort Massac, who was supposed 

to be » British spy, before the commoncennsut of -' u..n~- -i.~. • ..._ 1 •■J'.' — <-~> 

down by Allen's balls, w 
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6th. After marching twenty-four miles, principally through 
a wilderness, we arrived at Burford township.* 

7th. In marching thirty miles to a little village near the 
head of Lake Ontario, we passed through the Mohawk Nation of 
Indians on Grand River, who are much whiter than any we have 
seen; their mode of dress is not different from other Indian nations, 
and they have the same savage appearance; we were informed 
that there are six nations on this river who hold a large body of the 
best land. 

* Six of us, who formed, a mess, stopped at a Major Boon's and asked him "if we might 
stay all night." He said we could. Hit father, who lived with him, let us know he had been 
a Tory Major in the American revolution. He said "he bad lived in the Jerseys, and had one 
of Lord Howe's commissions in the house then, and was a half-pay officer." He said "theAmer- 
icans would have no possible chance to take Canada, for the British next spring would bring 
seventy thousand Indiana from the north-west, and as many negroes from St. Domingo, be- 
sides three hundred thousand Turks!" Said James Allen, "I suppose you will set dogs on as 
next!" The old fellow said "it was very evident the Lord was on their aide '." Then said Alien, 
"If the Lord has joined with the British, savages, and negroes, to minim his own people, 
it is surprising! But I rather think it is only your Canadian lord that acts in this manner." 
The old fellow then ordered him out of the house. He told him "he was very well suited in ■ 
room, and would stay till morning." They still continued arguing. The old fellow said 
"We had no business on their soil," alluding to Prenchtown. Allen told him "we were on our 
own soil." He said "it was a lie, for Michigan Territory was given up to them by General 

Hull." Said Allen, "Hull was such a fellow as the d 1, who offered Christ all the kingdoms 

of the world if he would fall down and worship him; when, poor old sneaking whelp, he did not 
own a foot on earth." Said Boon, "You had better stayed away, for all yon have done; the 
Major who commanded the Indians on the 18th was here a few nights ago, and said there was 
not one killed, and but three wounded." Said Allen, "I would not believe my father if he were 
to tell me so, for I saw a number that were killed and scalped and lay on the snow for days; 
and if there were bat three wounded, there must have been an abundance of blood in them to 
have stained the snow for miles square." Said he, "Did you scalp them? you are bloody dogs." 
"Yes," said Allen, "you might say so, if we had hired the savages to kill your women and 
children, and massacre and burn your wounded, when we had promised to take care of them." 
He said "the British had never hired the Indians to kill women and children; they were too 
humane a people to do so." "Yes," said Allen, "they showed humanity in the time of the 
American Revolution, when they paid the Indians for infanta' scalps that were taken out of 
their mothers' wombs; they call themselves Christiana, and when the Indians sent home to 
them scalps, from the unborn infant to the gray hairs, in bales like goods, they had days of 

feasting, rejoicing, and thanksgiving to the Lord, for the victory they had gained — the d 1 

would be ashamed to acknowledge such a people as any part of his offspring." The old fellow 
again ordered him out of the house; but Allen told him "he would go in the morning." Allen 
said "we had more friends in Canada than they had." "Yes," said he, "there are men mean 

231 
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8th. We drew our rations and proceeded on sixteen miles. 
In going down towards Lake Ontario, we descended a precipice up- 
wards of two hundred feet into a level country; this precipice ex- 
tends across Niagara River, and occasions those remarkable falls. 

9th. We marched eighteen miles through a well-settled coun- 
try. 

10th. We marched sixteen miles to Newark, lately called 
Niagara West; it contains about five hundred inhabitants; many of 
the buildings are handsome, composed of brick and stone; it has 
several churches, an academy, six taverns, and about twenty 
stores; it is situated on the west side of Niagara River, in lat. 43° 
15' N., long. 4 s west; Fort George stands at the upper end of the 
town. 

We continued here no longer than was necessary to make 
arrangements to cross the river. A British officer took down our 
names and the regiment and company we belonged to, and said 
"we must not take up arms against Great Britain and her allies 
until legally exchanged." Thus we were paroled; they hoisted a 

enough to join against thai own country." Alien replied, "none but a mean, low-lived wretch 
would fight against hit own country." The old fellow took the hint, as he had been ■ tory, 
and got in a violent passion. He aeked Allen "it he was not a Congressman?" Allen said 
"No." "Are you an Assemblyman?" "No." "Are you a Yankee lawyer?" "No." "Well, 
you are a Yankee liar, then." Allen aaid: "if we were of an age, and on an equal looting, you 
would not give me the lie so often." The old fellow told Allen "he must be an antediluvian, 
for he appeared to know all things that had passed, and all the crime* that England ever com- 
mitted seemed to be fresh on his mind; he supposed he was one of the greatest enemies the 
British had." Allen said "he had done his best; and if he was exchanged he would shoot at 
them as long as he could crook his finger to draw the trigger." A young woman who was in 
the house said "we were only coming to drive them off their lands." Allen said "we were only 
coming to set them free, so that those lands might be their own, and not King George's." 
She said "the Americans that were killed at Queenstown had deeds in their pockets for all their 
beat plantations." Said Allen "I must believe it because you say so, but if I had seen it my- 
self I would not." 

The old fellow's passion subsided, and Allen and he were friendly. 
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flag and took us across Niagara River,* which is about one-quarter 
of a mile wide to Fort Niagara, which is situated at the junction of 
Niagara River and Lake Ontario, in New York State; it is strongly 
fortified, and well supplied with artillery. 



A PEW REMARKS RESPECTING UPPER CANADA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

FROM Maiden to Sandwich, and a considerable distance up St. 
Clair, resembles a level plain thickly interspersed with farms 
and houses; many places look like little villages. The houses 
are principally frame, and have an ancient appearance. Besides 
being well supplied with grain from their farms, they receive con- 
siderable benefit from their orchards. 

The River La Tranche is a considerable navigable stream, 
and runs a westerly course into Lake St. Clair; the land near it is 
rich and fertile; the timber is oak, ash, hickory, walnut, sugar- 
tree, &c. It is thickly settled as far as Moravian town ; but, from 
the river on the north side, is an extensive wilderness of poor 
swampy land. From Moraviantown to Grand River is a wilderness 
of poor piney land, except Delaware, Oxford, and Burford town- 
ships, which are tolerable settlements. From Grand River to Fort 
George is a rich, well-settled country, particularly along Lake 
Ontario. The inhabitants are composed of English, French, 
Dutch, and a great many emigrants from the United States. The 

* The second division, who had been used far better than the first, arrived the day follow- 
ing, and were parolled in like manner, amounting in all to five hundred and twelve. 

Particular inquiries were made respecting the British loss in the battle of the ttd, while 
passing through Canada. The loyalists stated their loss to be very trifling; some would say 
fifteen killed, and others twenty-Eve. But different persons, in whom we had reason to place 
confidence, stated their loss to be very considerable — about six hundred killed and wounded, 
and amongst these Colonel St. George. This account will not be considered exaggerated, when 
reflecting on the length of time they were exposed to a deliberate and well-directed fire from 
our troops. . . .the number that waa seen lying on the ground after they retreated, and the 
number of sleighs loaded with their bloody guns. 
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whole has been estimated at eighty thousand; besides these, there 
are unknown numbers of Indians. The Canadians are generally 
a well-looking people, remarkably fair, but not well informed. 
They do not set a great value on education, and it is not encouraged 
by the government. Although their laws appear to be moderate, 
yet neither the freedom of speech nor the freedom of the press is 
encouraged. The officers are haughty and tyrannical in the exe- 
cution of their orders. I learned that a majority* of the inhabi- 
tants were in favor of the United States government, and many 
had concealed themselves to avoid taking up arms. 

The British forces consist of regulars, flankers, militia, Ne- 
groes, and Indians. Agreeably to an act of their assembly in 1812, 
their flankers are riflemen, volunteered or drafted for the term of 
six months, and longer if not then relieved. The militia cannot 
be called into service for more than twenty days, unless their coun- 
try is invaded. I heard of two companies of Negroes, runaways 
from Kentucky, and other States, who are commanded by white 
men. A great many of the Indians are stationed near the lines, 
who can be called to arms at a minute's warning. 

11M. After regaling ourselves on the plenty of food and drink 
afforded us in the land of liberty, we set our faces homewards. 
One mile from Niagara Fort, we came to Salt Battery; it was com- 
posed of barrels of salt and dirt. From this they could play upon 
Fort George. We proceeded up the river eight miles to Lewis- 
town, which is on the east bank of Niagara River, opposite Queens- 
town, and contains only a few houses; eight miles farther, we 
came to Grand Niagara, a small village on the east bank of Niagara 
River just above the falls, and nearly opposite Chippeway. Above 
the falls, in the middle of the river, is an island about three hundred 

* An inhabitant near the bead of Lake Ontario heard of the prisoners, and went to Me 
them. He began to talk to one, judging him to be an American officer, and telling him he 
had more friends in Canada than the British had, and if he wanted money, or any assistance, 
he should be accommodated. The poor fellow soon found hii mistake, that he waa talking to 
a British officer, just from Fort George. 
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yards long, the lower end of which is just at the perpendicular edge 
of the fall. On both sides of this island, all the waters of the rivers 
and lakes to the north-west, fall down a precipice of one hundred 
and thirty-seven feet perpendicular, and fall near as much more 
in a rapid of nine miles below. Before the water comes to the fall, 
as it passes the island, it seems in swiftness to outfly an arrow. 

12th. We arrived at Black Rock, nineteen miles above the 
falls. Here is a considerable village, a navy yard, and three batter- 
ies well furnished with cannon. It took its name from its rocky 
situation. From this we continued on two miles and a half to 
Buffalo, the capital of Buffalo county, New York State. It is sit- 
uated at the foot of Lake Erie, opposite to Fort Erie. 

We continued at Buffalo one day, on account of the badness of 
the weather, and then continued our march thirty-two miles on the 
lake, and then marched through a well-settled country to Erie, the 
county town of Erie County, in Pennsylvania. It is ninety miles 
from Buffalo, and is situated on the south-east shore of Lake Erie. 
We proceeded on by the way of Waterford and Meadville, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, to Pittsburgh, and from Pittsburgh to 
Kentucky, by water. 

Language fails to express the emotions I felt on arriving safely 
at home, to enjoy the caresses and society of dear friends, after hav- 
ing endured so much fatigue, and having been so often exposed to 
imminent danger; and having so frequently expected death, at- 
tended with all the horrors of Indian cruelty. 
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MR. TIMOTHY MALLARY. 

DURING the battle on the 22d January, 1813, at French- 
town, on the River Raisin, between the combined forces of 
British, Canadians, and Indians, and the American forces, 
I received a wound from a piece of plank, which had been split off 
by a cannon ball. It struck me on the side, and unfortunately 
broke three of my ribs. The battle having terminated in favor of 
the combined forces, and I not being able to travel with those 
American prisoners who were to march immediately for Maiden, 
I remained on the ground until the next morning, with the rest 
of my wounded countrymen, who had received a solemn promise 
from the British commander, that they should be taken to Maiden 
in sleighs. 

This sacred promise was not regarded. It was sacrificed on 
the altar of savage barbarity! to the god of murder and cruelty! 
Instead of sleighs, Indians were sent prepared to murder these un- 
fortunate victims, who, after they had executed in part their pur- 
pose on the ground where we lay, ordered several other prisoners 
and myself to march for Maiden. We had not proceeded far be- 
fore they tomahawked four of this number, amongst whom was 
Captain Hart, of Lexington. He had hired an Indian to take him 
to Maiden. I saw part of this hire paid to the Indian. 

After having taken him some distance, another Indian de- 
manded him, saying that he was his prisoner; the hireling would 
not give him up; the claimant, finding that he could not get him 
alive, shot him in the left side with a pistol. Captain Hart still 
remained on his horse; the claimant then ran up, struck him with 
a tomahawk, pulled him off his horse, scalped him, and left him 
lying there. 

28!) 
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We proceeded on until we came within three miles of Browns- 
town, where we encamped for the night. The next day we proceed- 
ed on to their encampment, seven or eight miles from Detroit, on 
the River Rouge, which appeared to be head-quarters. They were 
furnished at this place with bark wigwams; here was a large num- 
ber of squaws and children, I suppose two thousand. 

They here stripped off my clothes, and dressed me after the 
Indian manner. They shaved off my hair, except a small quantity 
on the top of my head, which they left for the purpose of rendering 
the task of scalping more easy. They bored my ears, which they 
supplied plentifully with ear-rings, frequently by hanging one in 
another, like the links of a chain. They wanted to bore my nose, 
but I objected, and they did not insist. They frequently painted 
my face one-half black and the other red, and frequently with red 
and black streaks. 

Shortly after our arrival at these encampments, I was adopted 
into a Pottowatomie family that had lost a son in the battle at the 
River Raisin. 

I was presented to this family by an Indian whose name was 
Ke~uri-ex-kim. He introduced me to my father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and instructed me to call them by these re- 
spective appellations. My father's name was Asa Chipsaw, after 
whom they call me; they asked me if I had a squaw; I answered 
in the negative, at which they appeared well pleased, and brought 
me a squaw, urging me to marry her. I refused, and told them 
when I got well I would accede to the proposals; this they took as 
a great offence. After having made themselves acquainted with 
the situation of my wound, they made a tea of sassafras and cherry- 
tree barks, which was the only drink I was permitted to take for 
fifteen days. 

They frequently took me to Detroit, for the purpose of help- 
ing them to pack provisions from thence to their encampment. 
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But they would not suffer me to talk to the inhabitants of that 
place. Fifteen loaves of bread, weighing three pounds each, ten 
pounds of pork or beef, and a peck of corn, was what they drew for 
six days. This would not last more than half that time; the re- 
maining part they lived upon fragments of dog or horse meat. 
They appeared indifferent whether they had killed the animal 
that day themselves, or whether it had died by some accidental 
cause seven or eight days prior to their eating it. 

They appointed me cook. I then had to undergo much fatigue 
in getting wood, &c, for they lent no assistance. Their customary 
way of cooking is to boil the meat and make soup, which they im- 
mediately devour without salt. 

They have drunken frolics, whenever they can get any kind 
of spirits to drink. When these frolics take place the squaws hid 
me, to prevent them from murdering me. Once I was hid in some 
brush and deprived of food for four days, during which time there 
was a continual uproar in the camp, as though they had been 
killing each other. 

The squaws, who frequently visited me, and to whom I as 
often applied for something to eat, informed me that there could 
be nothing had until the men got sober, who would then either kill 
provisions, or draw from Detroit. On the fourth day, when I had 
given up to perish, they brought me a piece of a dog cooked with- 
out salt, and although you may feel squeamish when I mention it, 
yet it was to me the sweetest morsel that I ever recollect to have 
eaten. 

During my stay with them I saw them take a number of scalps 
to Maiden, for which they said they received from four to six dol- 
lars each, either in whiskey or store goods. They said they got 
thirty-seven scalps at the battle of the 18th and upwards of four 
hundred at that of the 22d January. I replied, that there were 
only ten scalped on the 18th. They said "Yankee d — d lie;" and 
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they further stated, that they had only two killed on the 18th. I 
replied "Indian d — d lie," for I saw myself twelve dead on the 
field. I asked them how many British and Indians were at the 
River Raisin, on the 22d January; they replied, that there were 
two thousand five hundred Indians, and one thousand British. 

They would frequently make motions imitating the Americans 
when they were scalping them, by turning, twisting, mourning,* 
&c.; this was done to aggravate me. 

They once gave me a jug of whiskey, requesting me to drink. 
I drank what satisfied me, and offered them the jug again — they 
insisted on me to drink more; I put the jug to my head, but did 
not drink; they discovered the cheat, and cried out "Yankee no 
good man, d — d lie;" they then made me drink until they could 
hear it gurgle in my throat. 

About three weeks before the battle at the Rapids the squaws 
and boys were employed in dressing deer-skins, which were to equip 
the warriors for their march thither. During this time, the war- 
riors were collecting and dancing the war dance. They informed 
me that they were going to Quo-by-gkaw, which I learned from the 
French, was the Rapids. I further learned that the British had 
promised them the possession of Fort Meigs, as well as the disposal 
of General Harrison. They then calculated on Fort Meigs as their 
chief place of deposit, from which they could make incursions into 
the State of Ohio, kill a vast number of the inhabitants, and satisfy 
themselves with plunder. They calculated on having a three days* 
frolic in the burning of General Harrison. 

Two weeks before their march for Fort Meigs Tecumseh was 
with them. He was busily employed rallying those who were in- 
different about going to the battle, and encouraging those who had 
volunteered; amongst other persuasive arguments to volunteer, 
he made use of these, viz: thrit Fort Meigs was badly constructed 

* Moaning 
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and illy defended; asserting that they could take it without the 
loss of a man. But, if this could not be effected, he would then 
lead them on to Fort Wayne, which would certainly fall an easy 
prey to them. He then left them, and went to the Wabash to 
bring his warriors, who were stationed at that place. 

Previous to the march of the Indians, they took bark of swamp 
willow, and tobacco, mixed them together, and pulverized them. 
They then formed a circle round a fire which had been prepared 
for that purpose, and one rose and delivered a speech, I understood, 
relative to the war. At the conclusion of the speech, they passed 
this powder around the circle, each individual taking a pinch as it 
passed; each then snuffed a part of this portion, and threw the re- 
maining part in the fire. After this had been performed with the 
greatest solemnity, one took the snuff which yet remained in the 
vessel, and threw it in the fire. They then took up their packs, 
raised the scalp halloo, waved their tomahawks over their heads, 
and marched for battle. 

There were three thousand who drew four days' rations at 
Detroit. When they left us, they told us to be good boys, and stay 
there till they came back, and they would bring some more Yankees, 
who should cook and do all the hard work, and we might go with 
them hunting. 

They left us in care of the squaws and a few old men. 

We had no other way by which to get free from this unpleas- 
ant situation, but deserting them; for they had been offered one 
hundred dollars each for four of us, by the citizens of Detroit, but 
refused it. These four were Major Graves, Samuel Ganoe, John 
Davenport, and myself. 

Thinking this as favorable an opportunity as we could get, I 
requested Samuel Ganoe to set off with me; he readily consented, 
and we set off just at dark, and ran to Detroit, which was eight 
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miles, and got to the house of Mr. H., who concealed us in his cellar. 
He had a hole dug in the bottom of his cellar six or eight feet deep, 
for the purpose of keeping potatoes; and in this we were put, and 
he laid planks over it, and threw dirt on the planks, which caused it 
to bear so nice a semblance to the other part of the cellar, that the 
Indians could not distinguish it from the common bottom. This 
dismal dungeon was our abode for half a day, during which time 
the Indians came, and searched carefully for us, but in vain. After 
they were gone, Mr. H. asked a British officer if he would take the 
care of us. He replied in the affirmative, and then sent us im- 
mediately to the fort at Detroit, where we were kept two days, the 
Indians still searching for us. On the second night about mid- 
night, we were sent to Sandwich, and kept there two days with but 
little to eat, and then sent to Maiden. We found the force at 
Maiden to consist of sixty Canadian French, besides eighty who 
had received wounds at the River Raisin, and who would no doubt 
remain invalids for life. We also found stationed at Maiden James 
Girty, who, I was informed, was brother to the infamous Simon 
Girty; his business was to receive scalps from the Indians; his 
pay for this service was three dollars per week. I saw here about 
half a bushel of scalps in a kettle! the number I cannot guess at. 

After every exertion to take Fort Meigs had failed, the British 
returned to Maiden, cursing Harrison for a rabbit, which they swore 
had burrowed, and which they could not take in that situation. 

From Maiden we were taken across to Cleveland, on the 16th 
day of May, 1813. 

The following prisoners were with the Indians at the time I 
was a prisoner, viz: Major Graves, Jarret Dougherty, Thomas 
Jones, Joseph Foddre, and John Fightmaster; the latter of whom 
had deserted from us, was brought back, and made to ride the wood- 
en horse. He then deserted to the Indians, swearing — he had rath- 
er stay with them than ride Winchester's English mare again. 
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I heard of three prisoners, but do not remember their names; 
two of whom were about twenty miles from Detroit, and the other 
near Maiden. 

From Cleveland nothing worth relating occurred until I ar- 
rived at home, in Bourbon county, Kentucky; where I found my 
friends all in good health, my father excepted, who had gone to 
face the same enemy from whom I had just made my escape. 
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MR. JOHN DAVENPORT. 

DURING the battle which was fought on the 18th of January, 
1813, between the American forces, under the command of 
Colonel Lewis, and the combined British and Indians, I 
received a wound in my right leg by a ball which fractured the 
bone, but did not entirely break it. Alter the battle was over I, 
with many others who were also wounded, was carried off the field 
and put in a house, where we remained until after the battle of the 
22d, when we were surrendered prisoners of war to the British. 
I remained here during the night of the $$d, with the expectation 
of being carried to Maiden the next day, but in this I was dis- 
appointed. On the morning of the 23d, I witnessed the most hor- 
rid scenes of cruelty imaginable; for the British, instead of sending 
sleighs, as was most solemnly promised, to convey the wounded 
prisoners to Maiden, sent the Indians, who, after selecting a few 
from amongst the wounded, tomahawked and scalped the rest in 
the most savage and cruel manner that malice could invent, or 
devils incarnate execute, and set fire to the houses in which they 
had been and burned them to ashes! Then, instead of going to 
Maiden, they took me to Brownstown, where I had nothing to eat 
except a little parched corn. While I was at Brownstown an In- 
dian asked me whether I had a squaw, to which I answered in the 
negative. He then replied, " We make an Indian of you, and by'n by 
you have a squaw, by'n by you have a gun and horse and go a-kunting." 
The next day we proceeded on our march until we came near the 
River Rouge, where the Indians procured some provisions, consist- 
ing of fresh meat, but no salt. From here we set off again and 
travelled slowly (I rather think to favor the wounded) until we 
84» 
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arrived at their encampment, three or four miles from Detroit, at 
which place there were a number of squaws and children who had 
taken up winter quarters. 

As soon as we had arrived at this place I was presented to an 
old squaw, whom the Indians instructed me to call by the appella- 
tion of "mother." This old witch, as I took her to be, had lost 
two sons at the River Raisin; I had therefore to supply the place 
of one of them, and thus had to become the adopted son of the 
most hideous of all animals that ever roamed over the forests of 
North America. After this they dressed my wound for the first 
time, which now appeared to be getting well fast; in the next place 
they trimmed my hair off, except a small quantity on the top of 
my head, and painted me; then adorned me with ear-rings, brace- 
lets, &c. and put a band of silver round my head. By this time I 
began to look very stylish, or rather made as uncouth and gro- 
tesque a figure as any of my copper-colored brethren. 

While we remained at this place Mr. Gabriel Godfrey, a citi- 
zen of Detroit, offered the Indians one hundred dollars for my 
ransom, which they refused. I now began to conclude that 
there were no other means of extricating myself from bondage, un- 
less it were by flight, and therefore determined to embrace the 
first opportunity that presented. In a few days after, the Indians 
presented a squaw to me, who appeared to have little more of 
humanity than the form, but equally as detestable as my mother, 
although she was younger. This ugly looking creature the Indians 
told me I should marry! I confess I never was so shocked at the 
thought of matrimony in my life! I told them "no good squaw" 
They then brought several more of those inhuman-looking crea- 
tures, whom I understood were also candidates for conjugal felicity. 
I told them "by'n by I have a squaw." This appeared to satisfy 
them at the present time; in this manner I frequently had to put 
them off. 

*50 
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They frequently solicited me to wear a breech-clout, which I 
always refused. One time my mother discovered me mending my 
pantaloons; t hinkin g this a good opportunity to get me to wear 
one, she immediately brought one, which I took hold of and said 
"no good," then threw it down and stamped on it. At the sight of 
this she was very much enraged, and scolded desperately to herself 
in her own Indian dialect. I have often wondered since that they 
did not kill me for disobeying their orders, for I was extremely ob- 
stinate, and scarcely ever complied with their injunctions. 

Notwithstanding my disobedience the Indians treated me as 
well as was in their power, especially my mother, who was very 
kind to me. Some considerable time I had to eat my victuals with- 
out salt. I knew they had none, yet I would always ask for some. 
My old "mother," after some time, procured some for me, which 
she kept hid to prevent the others from making use of it, and never 
failed to give me a small portion when I was eating. 

Intoxication is practised by the squaws as well as the men; 
they frequently have drunken frolics, at which times it is dangerous 
for prisoners to be amongst them. During these frantic revels 
the prisoners are kept hid by the squaws (a part of whom keep 
sober) to keep them from being murdered. One night, after the 
rest had gone to bed, my "mother," who had stayed out later than 
usual, came in, sat down, and began to sing; she did not appear 
to be in her senses; I soon discovered that this old priestess of 
Bacchus had got very drunk. In this mood she seized hold of the 
fire and threw it on those who were sleeping round the fire, which 
soon caused them to rise; she then jumped into the fire and danced 
until she had burned the soles of her moecasons off. 

They continued here about a month, and then removed about 
eight miles on the River Rouge, in order to prepare for making 
sugar. While we were employed at this business a Frenchman 
persuaded me to marry a squaw, if they insisted, for I would then 
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be treated with more respect, and consequently would have greater 
liberties. After mature consideration, I thought probably this 
would be the best plan I could adopt, in order to make my escape, 
and therefore resolved to marry the next one that was presented to 
me. It was not long before they brought me a squaw (the most 
decent looking one I had seen), whom I resolved to marry without 
hesitation. I however, when just on the point of forming a con- 
nubial alliance with her, was prevented by an Indian, who claimed 
her as his squaw. 

Several weeks before the battle of Fort Meigs* the Indians 
began to collect and dance the tear-dance. 

Just before the Indians marched they prepared a number of 
hoops, both ends of which they stuck in the ground and spread 
their blankets over them. In this place they put hot stones, 
threw water on them, and then went in themselves and remained 
until they were wet with sweat. This I conjectured was done in 
the way of devotion, or in imploring the assistance of the Great 
Spirit in their intended expedition. 

When the Indians marched I was committed to the care of the 
squaws and a few old invalids. Thinking this the most favorable 
opportunity I could get, I was determined to put my plan in exe- 
cution. At night I lay down with the intention of starting when 
the moon arose, but overslept my time and did not awake till day- 
tight. I arose and started, notwithstanding I was apprehensive 
of being discovered, and ran directly to Detroit, a distance of about 
nine miles, probably in as short a time as any Indian in the nation 
could have performed the same journey. 

As soon as I had arrived at Detroit I went to Mr. T. S's, who 
had persuaded me to run away, and he and his friends would con- 
ceal me, which they did accordingly. It was but a short time 
before a Frenchman, of the name of Shover, and some squaws, 
came in search of me, but could not find me. 
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From here I was sent to Sandwich* and concealed there two 
days, and suffered extremely for provisions. From Sandwich I 
was sent to Maiden, where I found six of my fellow-prisoners, who, 
together with myself, were kept under close confinement in the fort 
for three weeks. While we remained here we frequently heard 
from the Rapids, but the news was always favorable on the British 
side. One morning an old man, who looked as if he had just 
emerged from the lower regions, came into the fort and exclaimed, 
"good news, gentlemen! good news! we have killed fifteen hundred 
Yankees, and have taken Harrison and all the rest that were at 
the fort prisoners!!" I was informed afterwards that this old man 
was the notorious Simon Girty, so much renowned for cruelty and 
slaughter, and who has delighted in the shrieks of dying women 
and expiring infants! 

From the most correct information I could obtain, their forces 
at the siege of Fort Meigs, consisting of British regulars, Canadian 
militia, and Indians, amounted to five thousand! 

From Maiden I was taken across to Cleveland, and from there 
I pursued my journey towards the delightful regions of Kentucky, 
where I arrived in Montgomery county, in June, 1813. 
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THE BATTLE OF RAISIN, 

ON THE SSD OP JANUARY. 181B. 

{Parody on "Hohenlinden.") 

On Raisin darkness reigned around, 
And silent was the tented ground, 
Where weary soldiers slept profound, 
Far in the wintery wilderness. 

No danger did the sentry fear, 

No wakeful watch at midnight drear; 

But ah! the foe approaches near, 

Through forests frowning awfully. 

And ere the sun had risen bright, 
Fast flashing 'mid the stormy fight, 
The thundering cannon's livid light 

Glared on the eye most frightfully. 

Then deadly flew the balls of lead! 
Then many of the foemen bled, 
And thrice their banded legion fled, 
Before Kentucky's bravery. 

And long our heroes' swords prevail : 
But hist! that deep and doleful wail — 
Ah! freedom's sons begin to fail, 

Oppressed by numbers battling. 

Rise! rise! ye volunteers, arise! 
Behold! your right-hand column flies! 
And hark! yon shout which rends the skies! 
Where Indians yell tumultuously. 
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Rush o'er the bloody field of fame, 
Drive back the savage whence he came! 
For gloiy waits the victor's name, 
Returning home exultingly. 

Tis done. The dreadful fight is o'er; 
Thick clouds of smoke are seen no more — 
The snowy plain is red with gore, 

Where fell the friends of liberty. 

Campbell, (not by) 
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RES Al»Bi TBTCBTIB NOV1TATM1 DARE; NOVI8 AUCTOKITATEM; OBBOLBTIB, HIIORSM; 
obbcvbm, LrcEii; rAinDiiis, oraticuh; dubiis, fidbm; omnibus veho natokam. 

■I NATURAL SUA OMNIA. 

ItAQUE KTUW HON AUBCUTia, VOLCISSlt ASUNDI PTJLCHBVM VTQUI KAONinCUM JMT. 

(It U ■ difficult thing to give newness to old things, authority to new things, beauty to 
things out of use, fame to the obscure, favor to the hateful (or ugly), credit to the doubtful, 
nature to all and all to nature. To such, nevertheless as cannot attain to all these, it ia 
greatly commendable and magnificial to have attempted the same. 

Punt, — preface to his Natural History. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

OF the items here presented, the sermon by Mr. Thompson 
is unknown to most Lincoln collectors in its original form, 
and is so scarce that no copies had been sold at auction, so 
far as known, until one appeared in 1911. It is listed by Judge 
Fish as No. 211, in his Supplement. Mr. Thompson (now dead) 
was then in charge of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
of Peapack, N. J., and the sermon was printed, in a small edition 
only, at the request of the members of his church, and was sub- 
sequently printed also in Pulpit 6V Rostrum, N. Y., June, 1865. 

The copy from which we print was kindly furnished us by the 
Librarian of Rutgers College. 

Mr. Pinkerton's article is from the latest edition — Fish No. 
417 — comprising forty-two pages: more than any one of the three 
preceding editions. 

But a few copies of each were issued. 

General Chamberlain's speech, though dating only from l&Ott 
is already scarce. It is No. 280, Fish Supplement. 

Captain Snowden's address is practically unknown to the pub- 
lic, having, like General Chamberlain's, been given before the 
Loyal Legion and printed only in their own proceedings, in less than 
100 copies. 
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IN MEMOHIAM 

i SERMON DILI VE BID ON SUNDAY APRIL IS, 1865 



BY REV. HENRY P. THOMPSON 

Watchman, what of the night t Watchman, what of the night ? The watchman 
■aid. The morning eometh, and alio the night: if ye will inquire, inquire ye: return, 
come.— Itaiah XXI. 11, 12. 

THIS brief prophecy concerning Dumah, or Idumea, consists 
of few, but bold and highly figurative, expressions, and re- 
presents the prophet, though at present enduring affliction 
with his people, yet as confident and hopeful in reference to the 
future. 

A few words of explanation concerning the time and circum- 
stances and the original application of the prophecy; and then, for 
the main body of the discourse, we shall, taking the prophet's stand- 
point, and considering the question of the text as addressed to us, 
endeavor to answer it in its application to ourselves. 

I. Let it be observed that the whole is dramatic — the prophet 
himself speaking for all concerned. The prophecy itself was 
probably spoken during the time of the Babylonish capitvity. It 
is night with the people; the night of a dark and dreary, and ter- 
rible captivity. It is a time of calamity, darkness and distress. 
But a little time ago they were prosperous and happy in their own 
land. Now, in a strange land, they mourned in what seemed a 
hopeless captivity. Under these circumstances the prophet is 
represented as placed on a watch-tower, looking anxiously for the 
issue — watching closely every turn in affairs, whether anything 
betokens the release of his people. Standing thus upon his tower, 
as the watchful guardian of his people, noting every turn in the po- 
litical affairs of the nation, and also of their enemies, and draw- 
ing his conclusions from such careful observations, he is addressed 
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by one from Idumea. This was the land bordering on the south of 
that of the Jews, and its inhabitants, if they did not take part with 
the Babylonians in destroying Jerusalem, at any rate exulted over 
its destruction, saying, "Raze it, raze it, even to the foundation." 
(Ps. 187). This Idumean is represented as calling out to the 
prophet and tauntingly inquiring, "What of the night?" Is there 
prospect of deliverance? Will Israel's God come to the rescue? 
Are the signs of the times such as to give hope of speedy release? 
Or, is there no such hope, and merely a prospect that these calam- 
ities are to continue? "Watchman, what of the night?" 

To this the prophet returns a prompt reply, carrying with it 
both instruction and warning to the enemies of his people. "The 
watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the night." In 
place of the night of darkness and calamity, and mourning and dis- 
tress, which now hangs over the people of God, light and joy shall 
arise. "The morning cometh — and also the night." The morning 
cometh to us; and when it is come, mark it, the night cometh also, 
but not to us. When the morning dawns upon us radiant with 
light and joy, night, with its pall of darkness, shall fall upon our 
enemies. You ask, "What of the night?" I tell you plainly, "the 
morning cometh" to us, but the night also — a night of calamity, of 
darkness, of overwhelming defeat and dismay to our enemies. 
Having given the inquirer this answer, the prophet intimates that 
if he was disposed to ask further concerning the matter, he should 
not hesitate to do it. "If ye will inquire, inquire ye." The matter 
was now clear to the watchman's eye, and he was disposed to give 
the information. And yet, even in this warning, behold the heart 
of the man of God going out in tenderness, even towards his ene- 
mies — towards the enemies of his nation, the enemies of righteous- 
ness and truth. I have answered your question — but now, if you 
seriously wish to learn further concerning the matter, ask with 
earnestness and with proper regard to the prophetic character and 
for God, and it shall be told thee. And then he adds, "Return, 
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come." Turn from your evil ways; repent of this your great sin 
and folly in opposing God, and the ways of truth and righteous- 
ness, and then "come," and you may be accepted of Him, and the 
night which is now threatened may yet be dispelled, and the morn- 
ing, bright with joy, yet dawn upon you. Thus far in explication 
of the test. The prophecy is brief, but beautiful — beautiful in the 
promptness and confidence of its utterance — beautiful in the ful- 
ness and importance of the truth it contains, "Alike for the af- 
flicted and persecuted friends, and the persecuting and taunting 
foes of God." Such were the original circumstances under which 
these words were uttered, and such the application of them in ref- 
erence to the friends and enemies of God and of righteousness. 

But it was not merely for those times and circumstances that 
these words were spoken. We are taught that "all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness." They 
were written then for our instruction, for our warning, for our com- 
fort. Let us then 

II. Faithfully consider and apply them, remembering that 
they are God's words, not man's, and that they were written by in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, for our consideration and profit, 

1. Specifically to individuals. There are times and circum- 
stances in the history of every one which form a parallel with those 
we have just reviewed; times when sorrow and darkness gather 
round, and the soul for the time is bereft of peace and joy and hope. 
The affliction may be in mind, body or estate; and the cloud may 
remain for a longer or a shorter period, as God deems best for his 
own glory or the good of the afflicted. In a thousand forms man 
is subject to trial, and needs the cheering rays of God's word of 
promise to support him therein. And it is when man is enabled to 
take hold, by faith, of those promises; when he can clearly see and 
fully realize that God doeth all things well, and that he is, by af- 
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fliction or trial sent, but accomplishing, in the best way, His own 
infinitely wise and holy purposes — it is when man fully realizes 
this, that he rises above his sorrows, and looks forward with hope 
and confidence to the brighter morn which shall ere long appear. 

It is this assured confidence that God lives and rules in heaven 
and in earth; that he takes cognizance of all that transpires, and 
that he is directing all things for the furtherance of his own glory 
and his people's good; 'tis this that forms the "silvery lining" to 
any cloud, no matter how heavy or how long soever it may have 
hung, and gives the promise of the coming morn. To one thus 
sustained and comforted and cheered, "The morning cometh." 
Night, with its dark clouds, may have hovered long, but when thus 
he takes hold on God, the morning is at hand. 

2. What may thus be said of individuals is likewise applicable 
to communities and nations, for they also are subject to sorrow, 
trial, and grief. 

And surely words of divine promise, of comfort, and joy, and 
hope, were never more applicable than those of my test to our own 
nation now! 

A long, dark, dreary night has rested on the nation. As the 
clouds increased and grew heavier and blacker, till at length they 
burst in all the wild fury of rebellious war over the land, and as the 
demoniac energy of those in rebellion seemed, for a time, success- 
fully to threaten the very life of the Government, men stood ap- 
palled and dismayed. When they saw the Government of their 
fathers, which had proved so great a blessing; which had been built 
up by the people, and for the people; which had been cemented by 
so many tears and prayers, and trials and sufferings; and which 
had already become a beacon-light for the down-trodden and op- 
pressed of all nations — when they saw that Government ruthlessly 
assailed and its very existence jeopardized, men's hearts, for a time 
sank within them. And even when we had strong confidence in 
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God, that He would not allow such gross wickedness eventually 
to triumph, yet the trial was accompanied by so much at which 
the heart sickens; by so great sacrifice of blood and treasure and 
life; so many homes were made desolate and so many hearts made 
to bleed, that, ever and anon, we were ready, as we looked over the 
dark scene, to exclaim, in the words of the text, "Watchman, what 
of the night? What of the night?" 

But now, God be praised, the night seems almost past. To 
the question of the text, as thus applied, we answer, with grateful 
hearts, "The morning cometh!" With what beaming countenan- 
ces, with what cheerful expressions, with what bounding hearts of 
joy have the people of this land congratulated each other over the 
events of the past two weeks! The night of rebellion — of that 
which has caused untold suffering and trial and sorrow — is well 
nigh spent. And now the "morning" breaks! This tremendous 
conflict, this gigantic strife, which through four long years has been 
waged with unabated fury, which has clothed in mourning almost 
every family in the land, and which counts its victims not only by 
tens but hundreds of thousands, is at length about to close. 

The Government has been maintained, righteousness has been 
vindicated, and high-handed and organized wickedness been well- 
nigh crushed. "The Republic has been saved, and not only saved, 
but exalted as a witness for the rights of man and the truth of God 
before all nations. Its cause, from the first hour of the war, was 
justified by faith; through its continuance it has been sanctified 
by loyal blood; and now this cause is glorified by the solemn ap- 
proval of the God of the whole earth." 

It is right that we should rejoice and be glad, that now, at 
length, "The morning cometh." It is right that we should with 
grateful hearts, give thanks to God — the God of battles — that he 
has given us the victory. And as, with glad hearts, we emerge 
from the trial which has so long pressed upon us, let us pray God, 
let us humbly and earnestly beseech Him, to direct us henceforth 
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to live to his glory. Sin must be punished; such is the immutable 
law of God's government; and as nations have no existence here- 
after, their sins must meet their punishment in this world. May 
we not hope that ours have now been expiated? 

But now as to the future. Do you believe that God can turn 
the hearts of the children of men to the ways of righteousness and 
truth? That He can give wisdom and discretion, and honesty of 
purpose and all needful qualifications to our rulers? And do you 
believe that He hears and answers prayer? See to it, then, that 
you be not chargeable with utter neglect of duty in this matter in 
that you never prayed for God's blessing on your country; that 
you never asked Him to give our rulers wisdom and to turn our 
people to the practice of righteousness and truth; that you never 
asked even that you yourselves might be led by God's Spirit to 
know and to do, what is right in your relations as citizens. 

God is the Sovereign Ruler, and righteousness and truth shall 
prevail, let who will cavil or resist. In this assurance we rejoice, 
and our faith is confirmed therein as we see it exemplified in the 
promise of the bright, approaching morn for our land. But as we 
rejoice, and as we firmly stand for the right and resist the wrong, 
let us, in word and deed, say to those who have done evil, "Return," 
"Come." The prophet declared that "the morning" was at hand 
for those that feared the Lord and walked in His ways, but that 
"the night" was also coming for those who resisted the ways of 
righteousness. And while he boldly and fearlessly uttered the 
warning against evil and the evil-doers, he cordially and tenderly 
-entreated them to turn from the evil unto righteousness. Even so, 
while we stand, firm for the right, let us also show that we are ever 
ready to welcome repentant returning ones to the true brotherhood 
of righteousness and peace. 



But lo! in the midst of all our rejoicings and the bright hopes 
which have so lately cheered and animated us, the nation is sud- 
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denly — Oh, how suddenly — plunged into profoundest sorrow by 
the untimely death of its Executive and head. But forty-eight 
hours ago the nation was at the height of joyful exultation over 
the decisive victories which gave promise of a speedy peace and a 
restored Union to a long-suffering people. To-day every loyal 
heart must suffer the terrible shock, and swell with overburdening 
grief at the calamity which has been permitted to befall us in the 
assassination of our Chief Magistrate. The flags that were so 
lately flung to the breeze in token of a nation's joy that peace and 
an' established Government and Union and brotherhood were so 
near at hand, to-day, draped in the emblems of mourning, must 
hang at half-mast, for its chosen chief is dead. The nation mourns; 
for her honest, her brave, and fearless, and yet tender and sym- 
pathizing ruler and head lies low in death. She mourns; for it is 
the commander-in-chief of her army and navy who has fallen — 
who has fallen too, not by disease, nor in the accepted peril of war 
— but by the foul stroke of a cowardly assassin. The nation 
mourns, because just now, on the eve of reunion and reconstruc- 
tion, she looked with high hopes and with confidence to the un- 
swerving integrity, the manly independence, and the unfaltering 
firmness of her Chief Magistrate to guide her safely through the 
dangers which yet beset her. 

"The plot included the murder of Secretary Seward also, and 
all the circumstances show that the same political fury and hate 
which lit the flames of the great rebellion, inspired these hellish 
deeds; and by so much as these detract from the splendor of our 
triumph in its utter subjugation, by so much do they brand with a 
deeper and more damning infamy its plotters, its leaders, its abet- 
tors, its sympathizers, its character in impartial history." 

Abraham Lincoln is dead! His work is done, and its record is 
on high. Never man had greater responsibilities laid upon him; 
never man was called to a more difficult and trying position, and 
never did man receive more overwhelming testimony of the grati- 
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tude and trust of a confiding people. But he is no more. His 
memory will be embalmed in a greatful nation's heart for untold 
generations yet to come. 

Turn we once again to the question of the text, and ask, 
"Watchman, what of the night?" Under this new darkness — this 
seemingly enigmatical dispensation, "What of the night?" I 
answer, be firm and undismayed, for "The morning cometh." 
You and I may fall by the way ere we behold the full glory of its. 
ushering in, but, "With a glory beaming far," it surely cornea. 
The glory of a peace and prosperity and brotherhood which the 
past has not known. The signs of the times portend this. 

God is teaching us, by this sad event, "Not to put our trust 
in man;" "Not to put our trust in princes.'* He is teaching us 
that the preservation of the Government, the safety of the Re- 
public, does not depend upon any one man, or set of men; only let 
the people learn righteousness, let them fear the Lord, and, putting 
their trust in him, walk worthy of their high privileges, and all will 
be well. The republic has been saved through Divine mercy nerv- 
ing the hearts and strengthening the arms of the loyal millions as 
they passed through fire and blood to attain this purpose. Saved, 
"so as by fire," yet saved, honored, and exalted in the eyes of all 
nations! And though, one by one, the men of Israel die, the God 
of Israel lives; and if the people will but trust in Him, working 
righteousness and eschewing evil, the morning, radiant with light 
and blessing, shall soon again dawn upon us. 

3. Thus, too, not only for ourselves and for the nation, but 
in a wider application, for the world, shall righteousness and truth 
prevail over wickedness and error. 

When Christ came, the whole world had become corrupt, and 
save only the few thousands of Israel, had lost even the true knowl- 
edge of God. Satan's kingdom had taken deep root; its branches 
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towered toward heaven and filled all the earth: and as a conse- 
quence men lived in wretchedness and woe, and died in hopelessness 
and despair. 

Now from all this Christ came to deliver us. He came to call 
men back to happiness and God. But that this might be accom- 
plished Satan's power must be overthrown. Knowledge must take 
the place of ignorance; a true worship that of superstition; holi- 
ness of vileness; justice of oppression, and love to God and man 
become the ruling motive in the hearts and lives of men. The 
standard of righteousness and truth was then set up against every 
form of iniquity. Henceforth a continued, vigorous, determined 
warfare was to be waged against the powers of hell which had so 
long ruled the world; and wherever and in whatever form evil man- 
ifested itself, it was to be met and resisted and overcome by the 
power which had been inaugurated and put in operation for that 
purpose. He who came to destroy the works of the devil and to 
restore man to his God, established the means adapted to that end. 
The spiritual religion which Christ gave to man, bearing with it the 
energizing power of Divinity, is accomplishing that work; and 
though it seem long delayed, it shall, in His own good time, be 
made complete. That system of religion is "the mighty power of 
God to the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan" in every form. 
It is one which encircled in its design and was to bless by its influ- 
ence the whole family of man. As such this system of Divine truth 
has gone forth in the ages that are past, not as a feeble instrumen- 
tality, but as mighty to the overthrowing of Satan's kingdom. 
Millions in the past have been enlightened thereby and brought 
under its saving power. Mighty forms of organized wickedness 
and oppression have been overcome; and what it has done in the 
past it is still accomplishing, with continually increasing power, 
throughout the nations of the earth. 

In its beginnings, indeed, it seemed but a little cloud — the 
size of a man's hand — shedding its drops of influence in the land of 
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Palestine. But as we stand and look upon the moral world to-day, 
we can but exclaim, with confidence and hope and triumph, "The 
morning cometh!" No longer in the land of Palestine alone, amid 
a few thousands only, with here and there a little company to dis- 
seminate the truth, but in all quarters of the earth, in Europe, 
Asia, America; yes, and in Africa too, and in the islands of the sea, 
millions have felt its power and turned to God. The "stone which 
was cut out of the mountain without hands" is fast becoming "the 
mountain which shall fill the whole earth." Righteousness and 
truth and holiness shall eventually triumph. 

And amid all the noise and din of War; amid the battle cloud 
and smoke which have so long hung over our own beloved land, we 
discern the onward march, the steady advance of truth and right- 
eousness over error and iniquity. A long, dark, dreary scene of 
evil has prevailed, but lo, the morning breaks! 

And so throughout the moral wastes of earth — the world 
thrown open to the Gospel, the increased and increasing spirit of 
liberality among God's people; the rapid multiplication of copies 
of the Word of God, every Church built, every herald of the cross 
sent forth, every sermon and tract and word printed or spoken for 
truth, hastens and adds new promise of the coming millennial morn. 
"The morning cometh" for truth, and righteousness, and holiness, 
and God: "And also the night" for unrighteousness, injustice, op- 
pression, and iniquity of every form. These may yet linger long 
before they are finally and fully overcome. Satan, working through 
the evil hearts and inclinations of men, will not readily yield the 
prize of a world of human souls. But as surely as the morning 
breaks for truth and holiness, so surely comes the night to Satan 
and all his emissaries and works. The word of the Lord hath 
spoken it, and in His own time He will bring it to pass. His truth 
is marching on to the destruction of every opposing force, and all 
the past gives promise of assured success. 

268 
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If the workers of iniquity, if those who despise or condemn 
God's righteous ways will inquire farther about this matter, "in- 
quire ye." The vision is clear; the revelation complete; the 
promise sure. Satan and his works and followers shall be over- 
thrown. God's truth, and power, and justice, and indignation, 
too, shall be known against His enemies as well as His love and 
mercy toward them that fear and love His name. 

In view of all this, know assuredly that all opposition to God 
shall be overcome. He will be exalted God over all; and all who 
continue in rebellion against Him, who turn aside from His ways, 
who will not be governed by His truth, lose not only the richest 
enjoyments and blessings here and hereafter, but ensure to them- 
selves everlasting punishment and woe. Now He calls you by 
His grace. Now He pleads with you, saying, "Return," "Come" 
and offers you pardon and blessing, such as only God can give. 

Again, to those who profess to love and serve God: Are you 
rendering a real and hearty service, or is it only partial? Is it 
your great aim to be entirely conformed to the will of God, or are 
you keeping back, as Ananias did, a part of the price, reserving the 
privilege of exhibiting an unholy, unbrotheriy, and unchristian 
temper whenever your ideas of propriety, or your prejudiced views 
may be crossed or thwarted by the truth of God, as exhibited in 
His Word or in the life and conduct of others? Examine and see; 
try yourself by the rule of God's Word, and remember that "not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven." We are living in times and circumstances in which 
we cannot, without great guilt, shut our eyes or ears or steel our 
hearts against the reception of God's truth, as shown in His provi- 
dential dealings with us. See to it that ye quit yourselves like men 
in the discharge of the grave responsibilities laid upon you. 

God's wonder-working hand has been as plainly manifest in 
our recent history, as a nation, as ever before. The dark night of 
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rebellion and war, in which our giant wrong and shame have per- 
ished, will be succeeded by the brightest day which ever dawned 
upon a regenerated people. But you have duties as well as priv- 
ileges in the future. Hundreds of thousands of lives have been 
sacrificed, but it will not have been in vain if now each one, stand- 
ing in his place, will, in the fear of God and with direct reference to 
his glory, discharge individual responsibility. 

Our great and good leader, our noble President, has fallen, 
just as his eyes beheld the gilding of the coming morn. Thus, by 
his blood, he sealed the testimony which in life he gave for the 
cause of human liberty — for the cause of righteousness and truth. 
But when the enemies of liberty and truth slew him, they all unwit- 
tingly placed upon his brow the martyr's wreath. If there was 
one thing yet wanting to complete the circlet of his glory here, 
they gave it him when they caused it to be said, that for the prin- 
ciples for which Abraham Lincoln so faithfully labored, so patiently 
endured, he laid down his life also. And now he wears the victor's 
crown in glory. "He rests from his labors and his works do follow 
him." 

Finally, be of good cheer in reference to the future of our land. 
We have passed through fire, but it was to purify, not to destroy. 
We have passed through the storm, but it was to strengthen, not 
to overcome. We have passed through the flood, but it was to 
cleanse and not to overwhelm. We are passing— we have, as a 
nation, already passed — to a higher stand-point in morals and 
religion, the principles which shall yet rule the world. "The 
watchman saith, the morning cometh!" Yes, the morning breaks 
radiant with liberty and Union, with peace and brotherhood and 
prosperity, such as our eyes have not yet beheld. Take home to 
your hearts the Word of God. Be cheered by its promise, be 
guided by its instructions, be moved by its warnings. 

The wktchmin laitb, the morning cometh; »nd alio the night. It ye will inquire, 
inquire ye. Return, come. 

Henry P. Thompson 

S70 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 



Chicago, Jan. 8, 1868. 

THE question of the passage of Mr. Lincoln, on the night of 
the 2«d of February, 1861, from Harrisburg, Penn., to the 
Capital of the United States, is one of marked interest in 
history, and one upon which the people of this country, and the 
world, ought to have correct information. Hitherto I have kept 
silent upon this subject, and probably might have continued so 
much longer, but that historians are now writing up the important 
events of the last seven years — a period the most exciting in the 
life-time of this Nation — up to the present stage of its existence, 
and I deem it proper to lay the following brief statement before the 
public in connection with this event. I am induced, moreover, to 
take this step from the fact of the publication, in the second volume 
of Lossing's History of the War of the Rebellion, of a letter from 
John A. Kennedy, Esq., Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
of New York City, dated New York, August 18, 1867, in which 
Mr. Kennedy speaks of the acts of himself and his detective force, 
in discovering the plot for the assassination of President Lincoln, 
on his passage through Baltimore, en route to Washington, for in- 
auguration as President. This letter has had so wide a circulation 
in the press of the United States that it will be unnecessary for me 
to insert the whole of it here. I merely desire to call attention to 
the following words: 

"I know nothing of any connection of Mr. Pinkertan with the matter." 

That is to say, Mr. Kennedy knew nothing of my connection 
with the passage of Mr. Lincoln from Harrisburg, via Philadelphia, 
to Washington, on the 22d of February, 1861. In this respect Mr. 
Kennedy spoke the truth: he did not know of my connection with 
the passage of Mr. Lincoln, nor was it my intention that he should 
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know of it. Secrecy is the one thing most necessary to the success 
of the detective, and when a secret is to be kept, the fewer who 
know of it the better. It was unnecessary for Mr. Kennedy to 
know of my connection with that passage, and hence he was not 
apprised of it. I am aware that Mr. Kennedy is a loyal man, and 
has done much service for the Union cause; but it was not neces- 
sary that every Unionist should be informed that Mr. Lincoln was 
about to make an important movement. Therefore the secret 
was imparted only to those whom it was necessary should know it. 
With this preface, my statement will be brief: 

About the middle of January, 1861, I was in Philadelphia, 
and had an interview on other matters with S. M. Felton, Esq., 
at that time president of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad, in which Mr. Felton mentioned that he had suspi- 
cions that the Secessionists of Maryland were bound to injure his 
road, either by destroying the ferry-boat which carried the trains 
across the Susquehanna River at Havre de Grace, or by the de- 
struction of the railroad bridges over the Gunpowder River and 
other streams. Mr. Felton felt very desirous to protect his road 
from injury or obstruction by the "Secessionists," as they were at 
that time called, but afterwards more familiarly known as "Rebels/' 
who were then busily engaged in plotting the treason which shortly 
afterwards culminated in open rebellion. Mr. Felton well knew 
that the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad was the 
only connecting link between the great commercial emporium of 
the United States and the capital of the nation, and appreciated 
fully the necessity of keeping that link unbroken. He desired that 
I would consider the matter fully, and, promising to do so, I re- 
turned to my home in Chicago. 

On the 27th of January, 1861, 1 wrote to Mr. Felton my views 
upon this subject. They were not given in connection with se- 
cession, but as to what detective ability might do to discover the 
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plots and plans of those who might be contemplating the destruc- 
tion of any portion of this great and important link between New 
York and Washington. 

On the 30th of January, I received a telegram from Mr. Felton, 
requesting me to come to Philadelphia, and take with me such of 
my force as might be necessary, with a view to commencing the 
detective operations to which I had alluded in my letter to him of 
the «7th. 

On the 1st of February, 1861, 1 accordingly left Chicago with 
such of my detective force, male and female, as I thought adequate 
for the purpose required. We duly arrived in Philadelphia, and 
after consultation with Messrs. Felton and Stearns, of the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, I repaired with my 
force to Baltimore and there established my headquarters. 

While engaged in the investigations spoken of, as relating to 
the safety of the P. W. & B. R. R. track, myself and detectives 
accidently acquired the knowledge that a plot was in existence for 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln on his passage through Baltimore 
to Washington, to be inaugurated as President. The plot was well 
conceived, and would, I am convinced, have been effective for the 
purpose designed. This information was acquired by me while in 
the service of the P. W. & B. R. R., who were paying me for my 
services; and although I felt impelled by my sense of duty and my 
long friendship for Mr. Lincoln, (we both being old citizens of Illi- 
nois), to impart the same to him, yet knowing the loyalty of Mr. 
Felton, I desired his acquiescence in doing so. I accordingly im- 
parted the information of the plot to Mr. Stearns, and through him 
to Mr. Felton, and received from both those gentlemen the author- 
ity to impart the fact to Hon. Norman B. Judd, the warm and in- 
timate personal friend of Mr. Lincoln, who was accompanying the 
President-elect on the tour from Springfield to Washington. 
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Nothing further, I believe, is necessary from myself on this 
affair, as the evidence which accompanies this statement is all that 
is necessary to show how far I speak truthfully. It would be 
egotistical on my part to parade before the public my acts. I hold 
proofs in addition to those which are now furnished to the public, 
in my possession. A few words more, and those only in relation 
to one who is now dead, a martyr to the cause of the Union, who 
lies in unhallowed soil 

"Unwept, unhonored and unsung." 

I allude to Timothy Webster, one of my detective force, who 
accompanied me upon this eventful occasion. He served faith- 
fully as a detective amongst the secessionists of Maryland, and 
acquired many valuable and important secrets. He, amongst all 
of the force who went with me, deserves the credit of saving the 
life of Mr. Lincoln, even more than I do. He was a native of 
Princeton, New Jersey, a life-long Democrat, but he felt and real- 
ized with Jackson, that the Union must and should be preserved. 
He continued in my detective service, and after I assumed charge 
of the secret service of the Army of the Potomac, under Major- 
General McClellan, Mr. Webster was most of the time within the 
rebel lines. True, he was called a spy, and martial law says that a 
spy, when convicted, shall die. Still spies are necessary in war, 
ever have been and ever will be. Timothy Webster was arrested 
in Richmond, and upon the testimony of members of a "secesh" 
family in Washington, named Levi, for whom I had done some acts 
of kindness, he was convicted as a spy, and executed by order of 
Jefferson Davis, on the 30th of April, 1862. His name is unknown 
to fame; but few were truer or more devoted to the Union cause 
than was Timothy Webster. 

With this statement, I herewith subjoin the following letters, 
which are proof of my participation in the passage of Mr. Lincoln 
from Harrisburg, via Philadelphia, to Washington, on the night of 
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the 22d of February, 1861. As I have before said, it was unnec- 
essary that Mr. Kennedy should know aught of the movement 
that was going on, and I did not advise him of it; although I am 
informed that he was on the same train and occupied the third 
berth in the same sleeping car from that where Mr. Lincoln lay on 
that eventful night of his passage to Washington from Philadelphia. 

Allan Pinkerton 
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MR. LINCOLN'S STATEMENT. 

Extract from Lossing's History of the Civil War—V. I. p. 278 



"Mr. Judd, a warm personal friend from Chicago, sent for me 
to come to his room (at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia), Feb. 
21st. I went, and found there Mr. Pinkerton, a skillful police 
detective, also from Chicago, who had been employed for some days 
in Baltimore, watching or searching for suspicious persons there. 
Pinkerton informed me that a plan had been laid for my assassina- 
tion, the exact time when I expected to go through Baltimore be- 
ing publicly known. He was well informed as to the plan, but did 
not know that the conspirators would have pluck enough to exe- 
cute it. He urged me to go right through with him to Washington 
that night. I didn't like that. I had made engagements to visit 
Harrisburg, and go from there to Baltimore, and I resolved to do so. 
I could not believe that there was a plot to murder me. I made 
arrangements, however, with Mr. Judd for my return to Philadel- 
phia the next night, if I should be convinced that there was danger 
in going through Baltimore. I told him that if I should meet at 
Harrisburg, as I had at other places, a delegation to go with me to 
the next place, (Baltimore,) I should feel safe and go on. When I 
was making my way back to my room, through crowds of people, 
I met Frederick Seward. We went together to my room, when 
he told me that he had been sent, at the instance of his father and 
General Scott, to inform me that their detectives in Baltimore had 
discovered a plot there to assassinate me. They knew nothing of 
Mr. Pinkerton* s movements. I now believed such a plot to be in 
existence." 
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LETTERS. 

[Letter of S. M. Felton, Esq.] 

Thurlow, Dec. 31st, 1867- 
Allan Pinkerton, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiries as to your agency in 
ferreting out the plot to assassinate Mr. Lincoln, on his first journey 
to Washington, and in aiding him on his journey to the Capital, 
prior to his inauguration in 1861, 1 have to say, that early in that 
year, and while I was president of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad, I employed you as a detective to ascertain 
the truth or falsity of certain rumors that had come to my ear as 
to the designs of the secessionists upon our road, etc. I told you 
only a part of the rumors that I had heard, only sufficient to put 
you on the track. You employed a force of some eight or nine 
assistants, and among other things, made certain to my mind that 
there was a thoroughly matured plot to assassinate the President- 
elect, on his journey to Washington. After which I met you at a 
hotel in Philadelphia, on the evening of Mr. Lincoln's arrival 
there, in company with Mr. Judd, Mr. Lincoln's intimate friend, 
when the whole plot was made known to him. After which Mr. 
Lincoln was seen by you and Mr. Judd, and made acquainted with 
all the facts. He declined to go to Washington in our sleeping car 
that night, as was my advice, but said that after going to Harris- 
burg the next day he would put himself in our hands. It was then 
arranged that he should be brought from Harrisburg to Philadel- 
phia the next night by special train, and then go to Washington by 
our night line in the sleeping car, accompanied by yourself and one 
or two of his friends. The telegraph lines in all directions were 
cut, so that no tidings of his movements could be sent from Harris- 
burg, and all was carried out successfully. 
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In all these movements you were the only detective employed 
by me, and the only one who was conversant with Mr. Lincoln's 
movements, so far as I knew. All the movements of the train, 
in which Mr. Lincoln went from Philadelphia, were under my 
directions, and no other detective than yourself had any connec- 
tion with them in any way, unless it might have been as an or- 
dinary passenger. 

You certainly were the only one who gave me any informa- 
tion upon the subject, or who had anything to do with the plan- 
ning of the journey, or who had accompanied Mr. Lincoln, as a 
detective officer, and quasi guard. 

Mr. George Stearns, then roadmaster, and Mr. William 
Stearns, then Superintendent, went with you, one to Baltimore* 
and the other from Baltimore to Washington. 

I have written a full account of the events prior to Mr. Lin- 
coln's first journey, of the journey itself, and of the events imme- 
diately subsequent to the same, for Mr. Lossing, and have de- 
tailed therein more fully the part you had in them all, and I refer 
you to that when published for all the particulars. 

Yours truly, 

S. M. FELTON. 



[Letter of Hon. N. B. Judd.] 

Chicago, III., Nov. 3d, 1867. 
Mr. Allan Finkerton. 

Sir; — Yours of the 31st ult., enclosing a letter of Mr. Ken- 
nedy to Mr. Lossing, relating to the conspiracy to assassinate Mr. 
Lincoln on his passage through Baltimore in February, 1861, and 
printed in the second volume of Mr. Lossing's "History of the War," 
I found on my table last evening, on my return from the country. 
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Notwithstanding the various publications in the papers, purport- 
ing to give accounts of that matter, some of which were grossly in- 
accurate, I have refrained from publishing anything in relation 
thereto; but the historian is making a permanent record, and I 
cannot, in justice to you, refuse to make a statement of the facts, 
within my personal knowledge. 

As you suggest, I was one of the party who accompanied Mr. 
Lincoln from Springfield to Washington. When the party reached 
Cincinnati, I received a letter from you, dated at Baltimore, stat- 
ing that there was a plot on foot to assassinate Mr. Lincoln on his 
passage through that city, and that you would communicate further 
as the party progressed Eastward. 

Knowing that you were at that point, with your detective 
force, for the purpose of protecting the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Railroad against the attempt by the traitors to destroy the 
same, the information thus sent made a deep impression upon me, 
but to avoid causing anxiety on the part of Mr. Lincoln, or any of 
the party, I kept this information to myself. At Buffalo I re- 
ceived a second brief note from you saying that the evidence was 
accumulating. No further communication on that subject was 
received until we arrived in the city of New York. In the evening 
of the day of our arrival at the Astor House, a servant came to my 
room and informed me that there was a lady in No. — , who wished 
to see me. Gen. Pope was in my room at the time. I followed the 
servant to one of the upper rooms of the hotel, where, upon enter- 
ing, I found a lady seated at a table with some papers before her. 
She arose as I entered and said, "Mr. Judd, I presume," and I re- 
sponded, "Yes, madam," and she handed me a letter from you, in- 
troducing her as Mrs. Warne, superintendent of the female de- 
tective department of your police force. She stated that you did 
not like to trust the mail in so important a matter, and that she 
had been sent to arrange for a personal interview between yourself 
and me, at which all the proofs relating to the conspiracy could be 
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submitted to me. It was accordingly arranged that immediately 
after the arrival of the party in Philadelphia you should notify 
me at what place I should meet you. I informed her that I should 
be in the carriage with Mr. Lincoln from the depot to the Conti- 
nental Hotel. During this interview with Mrs. Warne, Col. E. S. 
Sanford, president of the American Telegraph Company, called 
and Mrs. Warne introduced him to me. He showed me a letter 
from you to him, relating to this affair, and tendered me the use 
of his lines for any communication I might have to make, and also 
his personal service if needed. 

At Philadelphia, while riding from the depot to the hotel, in 
the carriage with Mr. Lincoln, a file of policemen being on each 
side of the carriage, I saw a young man walking on the outside of 
the line of policemen who was evidently trying to attract my at- 
tention. At about the corner of Broad and Chestnut sts. the young 
man crowded through the line of policemen, nearly upsetting two 
of them, came to the side of the carriage and handed me a piece 
of paper on which was written, "St. Louis Hotel, ask for J. H. 
Hutchinson." I afterwards ascertained that this messenger was 
Mr. Burns, one of Col. Sanford's telegraphic force. 

Immediately after the arrival of the carriage at the Conti- 
nental I went to the St. Louis Hotel, and being shown up to Hutch- 
inson's room I found you and Mr. S. M. Felton, President of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company, to- 
gether awaiting my arrival. An hour and more was spent in ex- 
amining and analyzing the proofs upon which you based your be- 
lief in the plot, and the result was a perfect conviction, on the part 
of Mr. Felton and myself, that the plot was a reality, and that Mr. 
Lincoln's safety required him to proceed to Washington that even- 
ing in the eleven o'clock train. I expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Lincoln would not go that night, but I proposed that you should 
immediately accompany me to the Continental Hotel, and lay the 
proofs before Mr. Lincoln, as he was an old acquaintance and 
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friend of yours, and to my knowledge had occasion before this time 
to test your reliability and prudence. On proceeding to the hotel 
we found the people assembled in such masses that our only means 
of entrance was through the rear by the servants' door. We went 
to my room, which was on the same floor with the ladies' parlor, 
and sent for Mr. Lincoln. He was then in one of the large parlors, 
surrounded by ladies and gentlemen. I think Mr. Nicolay, his 
private secretary, took the message to him. Mr. Lincoln came 
to my room, forcing his way through the crowd, and all the proofs 
and facts were laid before him in detail, he canvassing them and 
subjecting you to a thorough cross-examination. After this had 
been done, I stated to him the conclusion to which Mr. Felton, 
yourself and myself had arrived. "But," I added, "the proofs 
that have now been laid before you cannot be published" — as it 
would involve the lives of several of Mr. Finkerton's force, and es- 
pecially that of poor Tim Webster, who was then serving in a rebel 
cavalry company, under drill at Perryman's in Maryland. I 
further remarked to Mr. Lincoln, "If you follow the course sug- 
gested — of proceeding to Washington to-night — you will necessar- 
ily be subjected to the scoffs and sneers of your enemies, and the 
disapproval of your friends, who cannot be made to believe in the 
existence of so desperate a plot." 

Mr. Lincoln replied that he "appreciated these suggestions," 
but that he "could stand anything that was necessary." Then 
rising from his seat he said "I cannot go to-night. I have promised 
to raise the flag over Independence Hall to-morrow morning, and 
to visit the Legislature at Harrisburg, beyond that I have no en- 
gagements. Any plan that may be adopted that will enable me to 
fulfil these two promises I will carry out, and you can tell me what 
is concluded upon to-morrow." Mr. Lincoln then left the room, 
without any apparent agitation. During this interview Col. 
Ward H. Lamon entered the room, but left immediately. A few 
minutes after, Mr. Henry Sanford, as the representative of Col. 
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E. S. Sanford, president of the American Telegraph Co., came into 
the room. You then left for the purpose of finding Thomas A. 
Scott, Esq., Vice-president of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
and also to notify Mr. Felton, who was waiting at the La Pierre 
House, of your report of the interview with Mr. Lincoln. 

About twelve o'clock you returned, bringing with you Mr. G. 
C. Franciscus, General Manager of the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad, saying that you were not able to find Mr. Scott, who was 
out of town. 

A full discussion of the entire matter was had between us, the 
party consisting of Mr. Franciscus, Mr. Sanford, yourself and my- 
self. After all the contingencies that could be imagined had been 
discussed the following programme was adopted: That after the 
reception at Harrisburg, a special train should leave the latter 
place at six p. m., consisting of a baggage car and one passenger 
car to convey Mr. Lincoln and one companion back to Philadel- 
phia; that that train was to be under the control of Mr. Franciscus 
and Mr. Enoch Lewis, General Superintendent; that the track was 
to be cleared of everything between Harrisburg and Philadelphia 
from half -past five until after the passage of the special train; that 
Mr. Felton should detain the eleven o'clock p. m. Baltimore train 
until the arrival of the special train from Harrisburg; that Mrs. 
Warne should engage berths in the sleeping car bound for Balti- 
more; that you should meet Mr. Lincoln with a carriage at West 
Philadelphia, on the arrival of the special train, and carry him to 
the Baltimore train; that Mr. Sanford was to make it perfectly 
certain that no telegraphic message should pass over the wires from 
six o'clock the next evening until Mr. Lincoln's arrival in Wash- 
ington was known; that Ward H. Lam on should accompany Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Every supposed possible contingency was discussed and re- 
discussed, and the party separated at half-past four that morning 
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to carry out the programme agreed upon. At six that morning 
Mr. Lincoln fulfilled his promise by raising the flag over Inde- 
pendence Hall, and I have always believed that the tinge of sad- 
ness which pervaded his remarks on that occasion, and the refer- 
ence to sacrificing himself for his country, were induced by the in- 
cidents of the night preceding. 

Later in the morning — and I think about eight o'clock — Mr. 
Lincoln sent for me to come to his room. I went and found Mr. 
Frederick W. Seward with Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln said to me 
that Mr. Seward had been sent from Washington by his father to 
warn him of danger in passing through Baltimore, and to urge 
him to come directly to Washington. I do not think that Mr. 
Seward stated to me the facts upon which his father's convictions 
were founded, but the knowledge that an entirely independent 
line of testimony to that which you had furnished the preceding 
night, had led Gov. Seward to the same conclusion, that there was 
danger, strengthened my own convictions of the propriety of the 
course marked out. I told Mr. Seward that he could say to his 
father that all had been arranged, and that so far as human fore- 
sight could predict, Mr. Lincoln would be in Washington at sis 
a. m. the next day; that he understood the absolute necessity for 
secrecy in the matter. I do not think I gave him any of the de- 
tails, but I am not positive on that point. 

After the train left Philadelphia for Harrisburg, and as soon 
as I could get a word with Mr. Lincoln alone, I told him the pro- 
posed plan of operations, and that I felt exceedingly the responsi- 
bility, as no member of the party had been informed of anything 
connected with the matter, and that it was due to the gentlemen of 
the party that they should be advised with and consulted in so 
important a step. It is proper to add that Col. Lamon, Mr. 
Nicolay and Col. Ellsworth knew that something was on foot, but 
very judiciously refrained from asking questions. To the above 
suggestion Mr. Lincoln assented, adding, "I reckon they will 
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laugh at us, Judd, but you had better get them together." It was 
arranged that after the reception at the State House, and before 
dinner, the matter should be fully laid before the following gentle- 
men of the party: Judge David Davis, Col. Sumner, Major David 
Hunter, Capt. John Pope, Ward H. Lamon and John G. Nioolay. 

The meeting thus arranged took place in the parlor of the 
hotel, Mr. Lincoln being present. The facts were laid before 
them by me, together with the details of the proposed plan of 
action. There was a diversity of opinion and some warm dis- 
cussion, and I was subjected to a very rigid cross-examination. 
Judge Davis, who had expressed no opinion but contented him- 
self with asking rather pointed questions, turned to Mr. Lincoln, 
who had been listening to the whole discussion, and said: "Well, 
Mr. Lincoln, what is your judgment upon this matter?" Mr. 
Lincoln replied: "I have thought over this matter considerably 
since I went over the ground with Pinkerton last night. The ap- 
pearance of Mr. Frederick Seward, with warning from another 
source, confirms my belief in Mr. Pinkerton's statement. Unless 
there are some other reasons, besides fear of ridicule, I am dis- 
posed to carry out Judd's plan." Judge Davis then said: "That 
settles the matter, gentlemen." Col. Sumner said: "So be it, 
gentlemen. It is against my judgment, but I have undertaken to 
go to Washington with Mr. Lincoln and I shall do it." I tried to 
convince him that every additional person added to the risk, but 
the spirit of the gallant old soldier was up, and debate was useless. 

The party separated about four p. m., the others to go to the 
dinner table, and myself to go to the railroad station and the 
telegraph office. At a quarter to six I was back at the hotel, and 
Mr. Lincoln was still at the table. In a few moments the carriage 
drove up to the side door of the hotel. Either Mr. Nicolay or 
Mr. Lamon called Mr. Lincoln from the table. He went to his 
room, changed his dinner dress for a traveling suit, and came 
-down with a soft hat sticking in his pocket, and his shawl on his 
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arm. As the party passed through the hall, I said in a low tone: 
"Lamon, go ahead. As soon as Mr. Lincoln is in the carriage, 
drive off. The crowd must not be allowed to identify him." Mr. 
Lamon went first to the carriage. Col. Sumner was following close 
after Mr. Lincoln. I put my hand gently on his shoulder. He 
turned round to see what was wanted, and before I had time to ex- 
plain the carriage was off. The situation was a little awkward, to 
use no stronger terms, for a few moments. I said to the Colonel : 
"When we get to Washington Mr. Lincoln shall determine what 
apology is due to you." Mr. Franciscus and Mr. Lewis, in charge 
of that special train, took Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Lamon safely to 
West Philadelphia, and at that station you met them with a car- 
riage and took them to the Baltimore train, and Mr. Lincoln im- 
mediately retired to his berth in the sleeping car. No one but the 
persons herein named, not even his own family, knew where Mr. 
Lincoln was, until the next morning's telegraph announced that he 
was in Washington. To get away from questioning, I went to my 
room about nine o'clock and staid there until about one, when a 
dispatch reached me from Philadelphia saying that to that point 
all was right. 

Mr. Kennedy can test the accuracy of these facts, as to whom 
credit is due for arranging for the safety of Mr. Lincoln, by refer- 
ence to the gentlemen named herein, and I have purposely given 
these in detail so that any doubting person can verify or contradict 
them. 

On our journey to Washington I had seen how utterly help- 
less the party were, even amongst friends and with a loyal police 
force, as Gen. Hunter had his shoulders broken in Buffalo in the 
crowd and jam. 

The same spirit that slaughtered the Massachusetts soldiers 
at Baltimore; that laid low, by the hand of an assassin, that great 
and good man at the commencement of his second term, had pre- 
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pared to do that deed to prevent his first inauguration, and I 
know that the first warning of danger that Mr. Lincoln received 
came from you, and that his passage, in safety, through Baltimore, 
was accomplished in the manner above described. 

Respectfully yours, 

N. B. JUDD 



[Letter of William Stearns.] 

Philadelphia, Penn., Dec. 4th, 1867. 

Allan Pinkerton, Esq., Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: In the early part of January, 1861, I had a con- 
versation with Mr. Felton in relation to our road. I was, at that 
time, Master Machinist of the road. We had received some reports 
that our road would be destroyed by Southern secessionists, and 
Washington thus cut off from railroad communication with the 
North. In conversation with Col. Bingham, Superintendent 
Adams Express, he advised Mr. Felton to see you in regard to the 
matter. Mr. Felton wrote to you upon the subject with a view to 
securing your services and those of your force that might be deemed 
advisable, in ascertaining if the secessionists had any designs upon 
our road, and if so, what they were. In the meantime I went to 
Baltimore on several different occasions and still heard these re- 
ports about the destruction of our road. In the meantime you ar- 
rived from Chicago with part of your force which was stationed 
between Baltimore and Havre De Grace. I learned of two com- 
panies being formed, one at Perrymansville and one at Bel Air; 
from information I received, I was satisfied they were formed for 
the purpose of destroying our road. Mr. Felton and myself met 
you in Baltimore after you became established in that city and ar- 
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LETTERS 35 

ranged for a cypher to be used between us in the transmission of 



On the night of Feb. 9th I sent you a letter as follows: "Yours 
of the 6th inst. received. I am informed that a son of a distin- 
guished citizen of Maryland said that he had taken an oath with 
others to assassinate Mr. Lincoln before he gets to Washington, 
and they may attempt to do it while he is passing over our road. 
I think you had better look after this man if possible. This in- 
formation is perfectly reliable. I have nothing more to say at this 
time I shall try and see you in a few days." 

On Feb. 17th, 1861, 1 sent a telegram to you requesting you 
to meet me at the President Street Depot, in Baltimore, at 4 . 30 
p. m. On the 18th you telegraphed me in reply that you had so 
much to say to me that it would take considerable time, and ask- 
ing me if I would not remain over night in Baltimore, as you in- 
ferred from my dispatch that it was my intention to arrive on the 
4.30 p. m. train, and leave on the 5.15 p. m. train. On the 18th 
of February I sent you another dispatch, saying that if we did not 
get through with our interview I would remain over. 

On my arrival at Baltimore at the time specified, you informed 
me that you had received much valuable information, and had 
learned that my information was correct in regard to the plot to 
assassinate Mr. Lincoln. And you gave me what information you 
had acquired with regard to the plot. I felt very solicitous for 
the safety of Mr. Lincoln; but there was a delicacy with me in 
relation to the matter, in regard to the action to be taken, inas- 
much as the programme of the route of Mr. Lincoln to Washing- 
ton was published as via Northern Central Railroad, from Harris- 
burg to Baltimore, and that road was considered, to some extent, 
as a competing road to our road from North to South. But it was 
finally concluded that it was best that you should communicate at 
once with Mr. Judd, a personal friend of Mr. Lincoln's, upon this 
subject, and that you should see Mr. Felton on the 21st, in Phila- 
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delphia. You accordingly wrote me that you had written Mr. Judd, 
informing him of the particulars of the plot, and had sent it to him, 
in New York, by a trusty messenger. 

On the 21st of February you met Mr. Felton in Philadelphia, 
and he informed you that he had received from me all the informa- 
tion you had given me while in Baltimore. 

On the 22d of February you met Mr. Felton, my brother 
George, Mr. Kenney and myself at Mr. Felton's office, in the de- 
pot at Philadelphia. After considerable discussion as to what 
course to pursue, it was finally determined that I should go to 
Baltimore and make arrangements for the holding of the train 
from there to Washington, should that be necessary, as it had been 
determined on the night of the 21st by Mr. Lincoln, that he would 
go to Harrisburg on the morning of the 22d and return to Phila- 
delphia on the same night, and take our night train from there to 
Baltimore and thence to Washington. And in case that train 
should be delayed, the Washington train from Baltimore would be 
kept until it arrived, and my brother George was directed to tele- 
graph me from Wilmington when the train passed there, as it was 
deemed unsafe to do so from Philadelphia. The arrangement 
also was that if the train was likely to arrive in Baltimore on time 
I should say nothing to the officers of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad about the matter. 

On the night of the 22d of February, 1861, Mr. Kenney and 
yourself met Mr. Lincoln at the West Philadelphia Depot, and 
took him in a carriage over to the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Depot. Mr. Lincoln took a berth in the 
sleeping car, and at eleven p. m. the train left the depot for Wash- 
ington. I met you in our depot at Baltimore, went into the sleep- 
ing car and whispered in your ear "all is right," which seemed to 
be welcome news to you — it certainly was to me. Mr. Lincoln 
arrived in Washington without even the officers of the train know- 
ing that he was aboard. 
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On the arrival of Mr. Lincoln in Washington, I followed him 
and yourself and saw you safely in a carriage bound for Willard's 
Hotel. 

On the 26th of February I met you at the President Street 
Depot in Baltimore, where we talked over what had transpired — 
the disappointment of the secessionists and the failure of their 
plans to assassinate the President. I then informed you that Mr. 
Felton desired that you should remain in Baltimore or Washing- 
ton, as the case might be, until after the inauguration of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and that you should keep Mr. Judd informed of any attempt 
that might be made to assassinate Mr. Lincoln on the day of his 
inauguration. After such services being rendered to the satisfac- 
tion of the officers of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, your bill was paid by the railroad company. 
Yours truly, 

WILLIAM STEARNS. 



[Letter of H. F. Kenney, Esq.] 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore R. R. Co., 

Philadelphia, Dec. 23d, 1867. 

Allan Pinkerton, Esq., Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir; — The pressure of my office duties has been such as 
to place it out of my power to reply sooner to your letter of 13th 
inst., expressing a wish for a more detailed statement than I gave 
you in mine of the 10th inst., respecting the journey of President 
Lincoln from this city to Washington, on the night of Feb. 22d, 
1861. 

You and I met for the first time on the afternoon of that day 
in the office of Mr. S. M. Felton, the president of this company. 
Mr. Felton himself and Mr. William Stearns, then Master Mechan- 
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ic of this road, being present. These conclusions were arrived 
at, as to the best arrangements that could be made for getting 
President Lincoln to Washington in such a way as to defeat the 
plans which were believed to have been matured for the assassina- 
tion, and to baffle the vigilance with which his movements were 
watched by those concerned in that nefarious project. 

The arrangements having been decided upon, I proceeded to 
carry out the portion of them assigned to myself. In so doing 
I gave orders to the conductor (Mr. John Litzenberg) of the 10.50 
p. m. train of that night, not to start his train until he had in- 
structions to do so from myself in person. By way of precluding 
surmises as to the reason for this order, Mr. Litzenberg was in- 
formed that he would receive from my own hand an important 
parcel which President Felton desired should be delivered early 
in the morning to Mr. E. J. Allen, at Willard's Hotel, in Washing- 
ton. 

Then at a later hour I was to meet you at depot of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, at West Philadelphia, in order to 
bring President Lincoln from that point to our depot, so timing 
his arrival at the latter place as to secure, as far as possible, against 
his presence there being noticed. Accordingly, I proceeded to 
the West Philadelphia depot, and we met there at about 10 p. m. 
We had to wait but a short time when a special train arrived with 
but one passenger car attached, from which President Lincoln, 
with Mr. Ward H. Lamon and a few other gentlemen, officers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, alighted. Upon their 
alighting, I had the honor of being introduced by you to President 
Lincoln, and he, with Mr. Lamon, forthwith got into the carriage 
which had been provided by you, and the driver of which was 
placed by you under my directions as to his movements, so that 
these might be regulated with a view of reaching our depot a few 
minutes after the regular starting time of our train. This re- 
quired that we should while away time; for the train from Harris- 
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burg had arrived considerably earlier than was anticipated. Ac- 
cordingly, after you had taken your seat in the carriage with Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Mr. Lamon, I took mine alongside of the driver, 
and directing him first down Market Street as far as Nineteenth, 
then up that street as far as Vine Street, and thence to Seventeenth 
Street, requesting him to proceed down that street slowly as if on 
the lookout for someone, towards our depot. Upon reaching the 
immediate neighborhood of the depot, the carriage was turned into 
the nearest cross street (Carpenter), so that its occupants might 
alight in the shadow of the yard fence there. The President and 
Mr. Lamon under your guidance then entered the depot and passed 
through to the sleeping car, where you had secured berths for them. 
I followed at a short distance, and delivering to the conductor the 
parcel he was to wait for, gave orders for the train to start. It 
was at once put in motion, the time being 10.55 p. m., five minutes 
after the regular time for starting. 

These are the particulars so far as my agency was involved 
in carrying out the programme. 

Very truly yours, 

H. F. KENNEY, 

Superintendent. 

[Letter of G. C. Franciscus, Esq.] 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Office of General Agent, 8008 Market St., 

West Philadelphia, November 5th, 1867. 
Allan Pinkerton, Esq., Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: — In reply to yours of the 81st ult., I submit the 
following statement: 

On the night of February 21st, 1861, between 11 and 12 
o'clock, you called at my office at West Philadelphia and requested 
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me to accompany you to the Continental Hotel. On my way there 
you stated that a plot existed to assassinate Mr. Lincoln, while 
on his way through Baltimore, and you desired to arrange for a 
special train to bring him from Harrisburg to Philadelphia, on the 
following night, Feb. 22d, to leave the former place about dark, 
and arrive here in time to take the 11 p. m. train for Washington. 
I replied that it could be done. When we reached the hotel you 
conducted me to a room where we found Mr. Judd and several 
others. The details of the proposed trip were discussed and ar- 
ranged conditionally. Mr. Lincoln not having fully decided to 
yield to the wishes of his friends, reserved his final decision until 
morning. 

On the following morning, Feb. 22d, after we had left West 
Philadelphia, with Mr. Lincoln and party, Mr. Judd said to me: 
"Mr. Frederick Seward arrived from Washington, bringing a note 
from his father and Gen. Scott, the contents of which have decided 
Mr. Lincoln, and the trip will be made as arranged by Mr. Pink- 
erton last night." 

Mr. Enoch Lewis (our General Superintendent at that time) 
being on the train, I informed him of the arrangements made with 
you, and he joined me in perfecting and carrying them out. 

We left Harrisburg between 5 and 6 p. in., with Mr. Lincoln, 
and on arrival at West Philadelphia found you waiting with a 
carriage to take him to the Baltimore depot. 

In regard to the mode of Mr. Lincoln's leaving the hotel, at 
Harrisburg, I will state that I called at Coverly's with a carriage, 
at the hour agreed upon, and found him dining with a large com- 
pany, which it was difficult for him to leave without attracting 
attention. After several unsuccessful attempts he finally rose, 
took Gov. Curtin's arm, and walked out the front hall door, across 
the pavement into the carriage, dressed just as he left the table, 
with the single exception of a soft wool hat that he drew from his 
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coat pocket and put on; he had neither cloak, overcoat nor shawl, 
but as we approached Philadelphia, I gave him my overcoat, which 
he wore until he was seated with you and Mr. Lamon in the car- 
riage. 

Referring to your last question, I would say that nothing 
unusual occurred on the trip from Harrisburg to Philadelphia. 

The party in the car consisted of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Lamon, 
Mr. Enoch Lewis, John Pitcairn, Jr., and myself. 

Yours respectfully, 

G. C. FRANCISCUS, 

General Agent Pennsylvania Railroad. 

[Letter of Enoch Lewis, Esq.] 

Philadelphia, Penn., November 7th, 1867. 

Allan Pinkerton, Esq., Chicago, HI. 

Dear Sir: — : In reply to your favor of the 31st ult., I would 
say that on the 21st of Feb., 1861, I was in Philadelphia in the 
way of business as General Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to arrange for the movement of Mr. Lincoln, then 
President-elect of the United States, by special train from Phila- 
delphia to Harrisburg, on the 22d inst.; it being understood that 
he was to proceed on the 23d from Harrisburg, by the Northern 
Central Railroad to Baltimore and thence to Washington. On 
that evening (the 31st), I met Mr. Judd in Philadelphia by ap- 
pointment, in company with Mr. G. C. Franciscus, Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Division, Pennsylvania Railroad, and was 
informed by him that in consequence of the apprehended danger 
of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln whilst passing through Balti- 
more, it was desired to change his route to the capital, and to 
bring him back privately from Harrisburg to Philadelphia, on 
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the evening of the 22d, and to take him by the regular night train 
from Philadelphia to Washington, through Baltimore. I, of 
course, agreed to make any necessary arrangements so far as our 
road was concerned. On the 22d of Feb., I accompanied Mr. 
Lincoln in the special train from Philadelphia to Harrisburg; 
arrangements were quietly made for a special train, ostensibly to 
take Division Superintendent and myself back to the city; it was 
stationed just below the town soon after dark, where I awaited 
the coming of Mr. Lincoln. Early in the evening Mr. Franciscus 
brought Mr. Lincoln, accompanied only by Ward H. Lamon, to it. 
We started, and without interruption reached Philadelphia in 
time for the night train to Washington. The only persons on the 
train which was run from Harrisburg to Philadelphia, on the even- 
ing of the 22d, besides the engineer and fireman, were Messrs. 
Lincoln and Ward H. Lamon, G. C. Franciscus, Division Superin- 
tendent; John Pitcairn, Jr., in charge of telegraph instrument; 
T. E. Garrett, General Baggage Agent, and myself. When the 
train reached West Philadelphia you met us at the platform and 
escorted Messrs. Lincoln and Lamon to a carriage into which I 
saw you three get, and drive rapidly away in the direction of the 
Baltimore Depot. 

I saw no change in Mr. Lincoln's costume except that during 
the day he wore a silk or beaver hat, and in the evening one of 
soft felt. 

Respectfully, 

ENOCH LEWIS, 
Formerly Gen. Supt. Penn. R. R. 
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[Letter of John Pitcairn, Jr., Esq.] 

Philadelphia, and Erie Railroad 

Superintendent's Office, Middle Div., 

Renovo, Penn., Nov. 23d, 1867. 
Allan Pinkerton, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — Your favor of the 9th inst., asking me for a state- 
ment in regard to the passage of Mr. Lincoln from Harrisburg to 
Philadelphia on the night of the 22d of February, 1861, is at hand. 
I was on the special train which conveyed the Presidential party 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, having with me a telegraphic 
instrument in order to connect with the wires should an accident 
occur making it necessary. 

Shortly after the arrival of the train at Harrisburg, Mr. G. C. 
Franciscus, Superintendent, directed me to proceed with a loco- 
motive and passenger car to a road-crossing at the lower end of 
Harrisburg, and there to await his coming. 

About dusk a carriage was driven up and Messrs. G. C. Fran- 
ciscus, Enoch Lewis, W. H. Lamon and finally Mr. Lincoln stepped 
out and entered the passenger car, the signal was given to the 
engineer, and we were on our way to Philadelphia. 

The lamps of the car were not lighted, and in darkness we 
went swiftly along until we reached Downingtown, where we 
stopped for water for the locomotive. 

At this place all the gentlemen excepting Mr. Lincoln got out 
of the car for a lunch. A cup of tea and a roll was taken to him 
in the car. 

We were soon again on our way to Philadelphia, where we 
arrived between ten and eleven o'clock. 

A carriage was found waiting, into which Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Lamon stepped, and were driven rapidly off without attracting the 
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least attention, not even the engineer or fireman of the train know- 
ing of the illustrious passenger they had conveyed from Harris- 
burg to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lincoln on this occasion wore a light felt hat and had a 
gentleman's shawl thrown over his shoulders when he stepped 
from the carriage to the car at Harrisburg. He did not, however 
wear the shawl in stepping out of the car at Philadelphia. 

This is all that I know personally in regard to the matter. 

I afterwards learned, however, from Mr. Franciscus that 
you had an interview with Mr. Lincoln at the Continental Hotel 
the evening previous, and had informed him of the probability of 
his assassination in Baltimore, and after considerable difficulty 
he was persuaded to go to Washington incognito in the manner 
stated. 

Yours truly, 

JOHN PITCAIRN, JR. 

[Letter of Geo. R. Dunn, Esq.] 

The New Jersey Express Company, 
Superintendent's Office, 

Newark, N. J., November 7th, 1867. 

Allan Pinkerton, Esq., Pinkerton's National Police Agency,, 

Chicago, 111. 

My Dear Sir: — Your letter of the 31st ult, covering some 
printed extracts from Lossing's History, did not reach me until 
the evening of the 5th inst., owing to my absence on business. 

On reading your letter and the extracts, I was somewhat 
surprised to see that others were trying to take the credit of Mr. 
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Lincoln's trip from Philadelphia to Washington, when it does not 
belong to them. 

My recollection of the facts is perfectly plain, and as facts 
seem to be much wanted in this matter, I will relate them: 

I distinctly recollect that February morning, when you en- 
tered my office, Chestnut Street, near Third, Philadelphia, about 
6,30, and said you desired my assistance, immediately, in an im- 
portant matter; it was imperative that I should go to Baltimore 
in the 8 a. m. train; when at Baltimore to proceed to a given place 
and meet some party to whom I was directed by you. After see- 
ing this party, and communicating my business, I was to telegraph 
you, and return by the afternoon train to Philadelphia, and com- 
municate with Mrs. Warne, whom I knew by sight, and whom 
I would find in the ladies' room at the Baltimore Depot. In my 
conversation with Mrs. Warne, whom I met according to agree- 
ment, she told me that you desired me to purchase tickets and 
sleeping car berths for an invalid friend, you and herself, and to 
make such arrangements for getting the party into the car quietly, 
as quiet was necessary for the invalid — also to stay until you arriv- 
ed. In turning the matter over in my mind, I thought the best 
berths under the circumstances would be the rear ones, so I got the 
tickets for them and made an arrangement with the person in charge 
of the sleeping car to have the rear door opened when I desired. 
This person's name was Knox. At first he declined, but on ex- 
planation of the fact that it was for the accommodation of an in- 
valid, who would arrive late, and did not desire to be carried 
through the narrow passageway of the crowded car, he consented 
to the arrangement. After this was effected, I waited on Mrs. 
Warne, in the ladies' room, told her what I had done, at which she 
expressed her satisfaction, and requested to be shown to her berth 
in the car, which was done. 

I then took my position on the platform, and waited until 
yourself and party arrived, which you did, about five minutes 
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before eleven. That party consisted of Mr. Lincoln, yourself 
and another, whom I was subsequently informed was a Mr. La- 
mon. Mr. Lincoln was dressed in an ordinary sack overcoat, felt 
hat (I think they were called Kossuth hats) with a muffler around 
his throat, and carried a traveling bag in his hand. So soon as 
the party was on the train the cars were started. I think the rail- 
road officers who detained that train for the special purpose could 
bear testimony as to whose instigation the train was delayed, and 
give evidence of your part of the transaction. 

There may be some points that I have left out, but the facts 
of this letter are not to be denied. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEO. R. DUNN. 



[Letter of Gov. Curtin.] 

Bellefonte, December 8th, 1867. 

Sir: — You ask me in your letter of the 11th of November 
last to "give you a statement of what transpired between your- 
self and Mr. Lincoln upon the night prior to his leaving Harris- 
burg, and as to whether Mr. Lincoln was in any disguise at the 
time." 

Mr. Lincoln arrived in Harrisburg about noon on the 22d of 
February, 1861, and as previously arranged, I met him at the 
entrance of the Jones House, on the corner of the Market Square 
of the city. We passed upstairs and then to a balcony, where 
he replied to some words of welcome which I addressed to him. 
He was then taken in a carriage to the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when he was addressed by the Speaker and made a 
reply. On our way back to the hotel he asked me to dine with 
him, and after we entered the house, communicated to me pri- 
vately the fact that a conspiracy had been discovered to assassi- 
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nate him hi Baltimore on bis way through that city the next day. 
I remember quite well that Mr. Lincoln mentioned your name in 
connection with information he received on the way, and my 
impression is that he stated he met you in Philadelphia and there 
received the information from you. He said at the same time 
that definite information had been sent to him from Wm. H. 
Seward by his son Frederick. He then said his friends were anx- 
ious that he should go by way of Philadelphia as privately as pos- 
sible, and that those who were informed of the conspiracy were 
extremely solicitous that he would not expose himself to the 
threatened danger in Baltimore. He seemed pained and sur- 
prised that a design to take his life existed, and although much 
concerned for his personal safety as well as for the peace of the 
country, he was very calm, and neither in his conversation or 
manner exhibited alarm or fear. 

When he had determined to go to Washington by Philadel- 
phia, and the arrangements were made, he put on his overcoat and 
hat (it was a felt hat such as were in common use at that time) 
and taking my arm we passed through the hall of the hotel and 
downstairs to a carriage in waiting at the door. We drove down 
the street and by the house in which I lived to the train. The 
halls, stairways and pavement in front of the house were much 
crowded, and no doubt the impression prevailed that Mr. Lin- 
coln was going to the Executive Mansion with me. To avoid 
inquiries I remained in the house when repeated calls were made 
by persons who supposed he was there. It was regarded as emi- 
nently proper that it should not be generally known that Mr. 
Lincoln had left Harrisburg, but he neither assumed nor sug- 
gested any disguise of any kind. 

No doubt the gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Lincoln were 
privy to all the arrangements made in reference to his journey. 
I had no conversation with any of them that occurs to me now 
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on the subject. He gave me all the knowledge I had, and what 
was done was discussed before it occurred. 

You thus have substantially the circumstances attending his 
visit to Harrisburg and his departure for Washington so far as 
I had any connection with the events. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

A. G. CURTIN. 

Allan Pinkerton, Esq. 



[Letter of H. E. Thayer.] 

Philadelphia, Nov. Sd, 1867. 

Allan Pinkerton, Esq., Principal National Police Association, 
Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: — I am in receipt of yours of 81st ult., enclosing 
"Extracts from Lossing's History of the Civil War," one of which 
is a copy of a letter from John A. Kennedy, General Superintendent 
Metropolitan Police, New York, in which Mr. Kennedy claims 
for himself and David S. Bookstaver, of the Metropolitan Police, 
the honor of having prevented the assassination of Mr. Lincoln 
at Baltimore in February, 1861. In your letter you request a 
statement of my connection in the matter, and what I know of it, 
viz. : The passage of Mr. Lincoln from Harrisburg to Washington 
via Philadelphia and Baltimore, on the night of Feb. 22d, 1861. 

In February, 1861, I was manager of the American Tele- 
graph Office in this city. On the morning of the 22d of February 
I was introduced at my office by W. P. Westervelt, Superintendent, 
to Geo. H. Burns, confidential agent of E. S. Sanford, Esq., presi- 
dent of the American Telegraph Company, who informed me that 
a plot had been discovered in Baltimore to assassinate the Presi- 
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dent-elect on his passage through that city, and it had been ar- 
ranged that Mr. Lincoln should go through from Harrisburg to 
Washington privately on the night of the 22d, and it was desired 
to prevent any possibility of the fact of the President's departure 
from Harrisburg being telegraphed from Harrisburg to Baltimore; 
that the telegraph wires on the Kne of the Northern Central Rail- 
road, from Harrisburg to Baltimore, should be cut, so as to prevent 
communication from passing by that route, and asked if I had a 
trusty man to do the work. I replied that I had, and detailed 
Andrew Wynne, my lineman, for the service; provided him with 
a coil of copper wire and gave him instructions to attach a ground 
wire to each of the two line wires at the back of a pole, and if pos- 
sible to cut the line wires and make the ground connections on both 
sides and leaving the line attached to the pole so that parties who 
might be sent out to hunt the difficulty would not discover the 
trouble for some time, at least, until long after Mr. Lincoln should 
have arrived at Washington. 

W. P. Westervelt Esq., Superintendent, was to accompany 
Mr. Wynne to Harrisburg. They can speak for themselves as 
to how the work was done. Mr. Wynne reported on the 23d, 
having successfully accomplished his mission, having cut and 
grounded both wires. 

On the morning of the 23d, I also promised Mr. Burns that 
I would myself be on duty at my office, during the night and until 
Mr. Lincoln's arrival in Washington, to see that no despatches 
passed over the wires from Harrisburg to Baltimore, giving in- 
formation, and also to receive and deliver to the St. Louis Hotel 
any despatches that might come for "J. H. Hutchinson." I was 
on guard on that eventful night all night. Early in the evening 
a despatch came from Harrisburg for "J. H. Hutchinson," I think, 
from Burns, announcing the departure. No despatches came from 
Harrisburg to Baltimore. 
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Early on the morning of the 23d, a despatch was received, 
announcing the arrival of Mr. Lincoln in Washington, and that 
he was met at the depot by Hon. W. H. Seward. I then left the 
operating room and went home. 

Mr. Burns afterwards informed me that Allan Pinkerton had 
saved Mr. Lincoln's life, and subsequently introduced me to you 
as Allan Pinkerton, alias J. H. Hutchinson. 

This is the substance of my knowledge of the matter. I have 
always believed, and, in fact, know, that you took Mr. Lincoln 
from Philadelphia to Washington on that eventful night, and 
to you is due the honor of having saved the life of Mr. Lincoln 
and the country its President-elect. 

Yours truly, 

H. E. THAYER. 



[Letter of Andrew Wynne, Esq.] 

Philadelphia, Nov. Sd, 1867. 
A. Pinkerton, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — Your note of Oct. 31st received, and in reply have 
to state that I am the person who cut the wires between Harris- 
burg and Baltimore, for the purpose of preventing the report of 
Mr. Lincoln's departure on that occasion. The facts of the case 
are as follows: 

On the morning of February 22d, 1861, 1 was employed in the 
office of the American Telegraph Company, Philadelphia, and 
received orders from H. E. Thayer Manager, to hold myself in 
readiness for important duty in the course of an hour. Before 
that time had expired, Mr. Thayer asked me if I had any ob- 
jections to fix the wires of another company so as to prevent any 
communications passing over them. I answered I would not in 
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some cases. Mr. Thayer then stated that the life of President 
Lincoln was in great danger, and that he (Mr. Thayer) wanted 
some good man he could depend upon to cut the wires between 
Harrisburg and Baltimore. I replied, under that circumstance 
I would. He then gave me orders to proceed to Harrisburg in 
the next train in company with W. P. Westervelt, Superintendent. 
We proceeded to Harrisburg with necessary tools, fine copper wire, 
etc. Arriving in Harrisburg, we met Capt. Burns. We three 
then proceeded to the office of the telegraph company, and I 
traced the wires through the city and found the wires that were 
necessary to cut. Capt. Burns, W. P. Westervelt and myself 
walked south of the city about two miles. I then climbed the 
pole and put fine copper ground wire on wires between Harris- 
burg and Baltimore, which prevented all communication passing 
over them. I then returned to telegraph office in Harrisburg 
and asked the operator there to send a message for me to Balti- 
more — when the operator stated he could not, as all communica- 
tion with Baltimore was cut off. I reported the fact to Capt. 
Burns and W. P. Westervelt. They thanked me, and requested 
me to stay in Harrisburg that night and return to Philadelphia 
next morning, which I did. When I returned I met Mr. Thayer. 
He told me he had been on duty all night so as to prevent any com- 
munication passing over the wires of the American Company. 
I received his thanks for the part which I had taken. 

The foregoing is a truthful statement of what passed. 

Yours respectfully, 

ANDREW WYNNE. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

SEEN FROM THE FIELD 

By Brevet Major-General Jobhda L. Chakbixlain 

Commander of First Division Fifth Corps Army of tile Potomac. 

Awarded the "Medal of Honor" under the resolution of Congress "for daring heroism, 

and great tenacity in holding his position on the Little Round Top, and carrying the advance 

position on the Great Round Top, at the Battle of Gettysburg, Fa., July t, 1803." 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

GREAT crises in human affairs call out the great in men. 
They call for great men. This greatness is of quality rather 
than quantity. It is not intensified selfhood, nor multiplied 
possessions. It implies extraordinary powers to cope with diffi- 
cult situations; but it implies still more, high purpose — the intent 
to turn these powers to the service of man. Its essence is of mag- 
nanimity. Some have indeed thought it great to seize occasion 
in troubled times to aggrandize themselves. And something 
slavish in the lower instincts of human nature seems to grant then- 
claim. Kings and conquerors have been named "great" because 
of the magnificence of the servitude they have been able to com- 
mand, or the vastness of their conquests, or even of the ruin they 
have wrought. 

But true greatness is not in nor of the single self; it is of 
that larger personality, that shared and sharing life with others, 
in which, each giving of his best for their betterment, we are 
greater than ourselves; and self -surrender for the sake of that 
great belonging, is the true nobility. 

The heroes of history are not self-seekers; they are saviors. 
They give of their strength to the weak, the wronged, the im- 
perilled. Suffering and sacrifice they take on themselves. Sum- 
moned by troubles, they have brought more than peace; they 
have brought better standing and understanding for human as- 
pirations. Their mastery is for truth and right; that is for man. 
Hence they are reverenced and beloved through the ages. If 
we mourn the passing of the heroic age, all the more conspicuous 
and honored is heroic example, still vouchsafed to ours. 

There are crises yet, when powers and susceptibilities of 
good fevered with blind unrest and trembling for embodiment 
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seem turned to mutual destruction. Happy then the hour when 
comes the strong spirit, master because holding self to a higher 
obedience, the impress of whose character is command. He 
comes to mould these elemental forces not to his own will, but 
to their place in the appointed order of the ongoing world. For 
lack of such men the march of human right has so many times 
been halted — hence the dire waste of noble endeavor; grandeur 
of martyrdoms uplifted in vain; high moments of possibility lost 
to mankind. 

There came upon our country, in our day, a crisis, a momen- 
tous peril, a maddened strife such as no description can portray 
nor simile shadow forth; volcanic eruption, earthquake, up- 
whelming seas of human force involving in their sweep agonies 
and destruction such as the catastrophes of Italy never wrought; 
not merely the measurable material loss, but the immeasurable 
spiritual cost; the maddened attempt to rend asunder this or- 
dained Union, this People of the United States of America, a 
government by divine right if anything on earth can be so. The 
shock was deep and vast. It was the convulsion of a historic and 
commissioned people. It was the dissolution of covenants that 
had held diverse rights and powers in poise; collision of forces 
correlated to secure unity and order, — now set loose against each 
other, working destruction. It was more than the conflict of laws, 
clash of interests, disharmony of ideas and principles. It was 
the sundering of being; war of self against self; of sphere against 
sphere in the concentric order of this great composite national 
life of ours. 

For us the aggregate human wisdom had been found wanting. 
Conventions, Congresses and compromises had failed; the heights 
of argument, sentiment and eloquence had been scaled in vain; 
the mighty bond of historic memories, patriotism and Christian 
fellowship had been dissolved in that ferment. Had a committee 
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of wisest men been chosen, — expert doctors of law, medicine and 
divinity, — nay the twelve Apostles themselves been summoned to 
determine what combination of qualities must mark the man who 
could mount above this storm, make his voice heard amidst these 
jarring elements, and command the "law of the mind" to prevail 
over the "law in the members," they could not have completed 
their inventory, nor have found the man of such composition. 

It was a Divine Providence which brought forth the man, to 
execute the divine decree, in a crisis of human history. 

It was a strange presentment and personality, — this deliverer, 
this servant and master, this follower and leader of the law;— 
strange, and not readily accepted of men. Out of the unknown, 
and by ways that even he knew not, came to this place of power 
Abraham Lincoln. 

He came mysteriously chosen; not by the custom of hereditary 
descent, not by the concurrence of his peers, but by the instinc- 
tive voice of a predestined people. Called because he was chosen; 
chosen, because he was already choice. The voice came to him 
as to the deliverer of old: "Be strong, and of a good courage, for 
thou must go with this people unto the land which the Lord hath sworn 
to their fathers to give them. And thou shall cause them to inherit 
it!" 

This one man called to the task. Millions of them could not 
meet it. He could. The order to be strong and of a good cour- 
age came to him because he was that already. There was that 
in him which this order appealed to and rested on. A weak man 
could not even receive it. 

So this deliverer of ours. Courtly manners and culture of the 
schools he did not bring. But moulded and seasoned strength, 
calm courage, robust sense, he brought; and a heart to humanize 
it all. His inherent and potential greatness was his power of 
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reason and sense of right, and a magnanimity which regarded 
the large and long interests of man more than the near and small 
of self. Strength and courage are much the same; in essence, 
in action, and in passion, — the ability to bear. These qualities 
were of the whole man; — mind, heart and will. Intellect keen 
yet broad; able in both insight and comprehension; taking in 
at once the details of a situation, and also its unity and larger 
relations. He knew men in their common aspects, and he knew 
man in his potential excellence. Courage of will was his; power 
to face dangers without and within; to resist the pressure of force 
or of false suggestion; standing to his conviction; firm against 
minor persuasions; silencing temptation. Courage of the heart; 
power to resolve, and to endure; to suffer and to wait. His pa- 
tience was pathetic. 

Courage of faith; belief in the empowering force of his obli- 
gation. Wise to adjust policies to necessity, he kept sight of 
his ideal. Amidst mockeries of truth, he was "obedient unto 
the heavenly vision." Through the maze of false beacons and 
bewildering beckonings, he steered by the star. Above the recall- 
ing bugles of disaster and defeat he heard the voice of his conse- 
cration, and held it pledge and prophecy. These qualities, co- 
ordinated and commanded by wise judgment, and sustained by 
a peculiar buoyancy of temperament, constituted a personality 
remarkable, if not solitary, among the great men of our time. 

Before this assembly of the Loyal Legion it is natural to con- 
sider Abraham Lincoln as he was presented to our observation 
and experience in the military sphere; not as Chief Executive 
in the common phrase of ordinary times, but as representative 
of the nation before the world, and clothed with its power. That 
is, as Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, in an insurrection so vast as to involve nations over the 
seas. A secondary title might be: The Revelation of the War 
Powers of the President. 
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The situation Lincoln confronted was without parallel; in 
magnitude, in complexity, in consequence. The immediate and 
pressing object was manifest. To overcome the embattled hostile 
forces; to quell the rebellion; to restore the honor and authority 
of the American Union; to preserve the existence of the people 
of the United States. 

But this involved much more. There are no single lines in 
human affairs. Cross-currents of interest, sentiment and passion 
confused the motives, embarrassed the movements, and clouded 
the issues, of this new declaration that this people should be one 
and free. 

Much had to be met that force could not manage; much that 
sharpest insight and outlook could not foresee. Not only the 
direct event of battle was involved, but the collateral effects and 
continuing consequences; the far-reaching interests of a great 
people yet to be; the interests of related nations, and of humanity 
itself. 

Little experienced in administrative functions and unfamiliar 
with the art of war, he had to take the chief responsibility in 
both. He had much to learn, and was willing to learn it. But 
not in haste. In some matters he came slowly to the execution 
of his conviction, as possibly to the conviction itself. But his 
judgments were based on what was sincere in his nature, and large 
in motive. That he took no counsel from fear is manifest. Evad- 
ing the assassins hired to waylay his path to the place of duty, and 
the no less infamous plots to prevent the counting of the electoral 
vote and the announcement of his election, he stood up and faced 
the menacing, cleaving masses in the beleaguered capital. 

He chose his cabinet of official advisers in a novel way, and one 
might think, hazardous; but it showed the breadth of his patriot- 
ism and the courage of his independence. Instead of seeking 
those of like thinking with himself or likely to make a unity among 
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themselves on public questions, he called men who were rival 
candidates or popular in their respective localities; even offering 
places to distinguished statesmen in Virginia and North Carolina. 
And Seward, Chase, Cameron, Welles, Bates, Blair and Smith, 
and afterwards Stanton, — what measure of agreement with him 
or each other, on any point of public policy, could be expected 
from a council like this! Most of these men, no doubt, at first 
thought slightingly of him. But he converted or over-awed them 
all. He went straight on. 

He found more trouble in the military sphere. The popular, 
or political principle of appointment would not work so well here. 
It took some time and trial to rectify this, and make practical 
tests of ability the basis. It was unfortunate that it took so long 
to secure a nominal military chief, who had the soldierly brain 
and eye and hand to command the confidence of his subordinates 
as well as of his superiors. 

But even among his generals in the field there was a lack of 
harmony and a redundance of personality. He had to overrule 
this. He was their responsible commander. He made himself 
their practical adviser. This latter function some of them under- 
took to make reciprocal. They did not gain much by it. His 
sharp rejoinders, winged with wit and feathered with humor — as 
apposite as unexpected, — stirred the smiles of all but the im- 
mediate recipients. But they commanded the sober respect of 
all, as uncommon lessons of good common sense, — which is also 
and always good tactics. 

We behold him solitary in the arena; surrounded by various 
antagonists and unsympatbising spectators. He had to deal with 
Cabinet, Congress, committees, diplomatists, cranks, wiseacres, 
as well as the embattled enemy on land and sea. 

Sorely tried by long delays in the field, he was vexed by the 
incessant clamor of the excited and unthinking, and of influential 
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persons and papers that beset him with the demand to free the 
slaves, and the reckless cry, "On to Richmond," which may have 
forced campaigns of disaster. Perils from lurking traitors in the 
capital, pesterings of open or secret enemies and rash and weak 
advisers, augmented the difficulties of the momentous contention. 
All the while, with heart-crushing things to bear, which he would 
not openly notice, — nor let us, now! We cannot but wonder how 
he ever lived through, to crown his work with a death so tragic, 
an ascension so transfiguring. 

But he was appointed for great ends ; and this was his guaranty 
of life! 

Let us note more particularly some of the difficulties which 
environed the President, growing out of the magnitude and exterior 
complications of this great rebellion. 

At first we looked upon the rebellion as a domestic insurrection, 
to be dealt with by the provisions and processes of municipal 
law. But facts forced us from that theory. Laws, no less than 
tactics, change with magnitudes. As the range and force of the 
rebellion grew, and conditions became more complex, the Presi- 
dent had to enlarge his policy, and the grounds of its justification. 

One of the first warlike acts of the Confederate States was to 
send forth armed cruisers, commissioned by "Letters of Marque" 
to prey upon our merchant-ships and commerce on the seas. 
We could not treat these cruisers as a domestic insurrectionary 
force, because they were operating on the "high seas," — the 
road of the nations; nor could we treat them as pirates, and 
apply to their captured crews the summary process of a short 
rope at the yard-arm, because they were only "domestic enemies," 
and did not come under the "pirate" definition of international 
law, as "enemies of mankind." So we had to submit to their en- 
joying certain privileges recognized by the law of nations, and ad- 
mit their captured crews to exchange as prisoners of war. 
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Nor could we treat the armed forces of the rebellion as a 
"mob," because they were in such force and form that they had 
to be treated under the laws of war, — presumed to be part of the 
law of nations. Yet we could not recognize the Confederacy as 
a nation, and a proper party to such agreement or practice. 

Moreover, the President had instituted a blockade of South- 
ern ports, a measure better known to international than to domestic 
law. So it came about that the very magnitude of the rebellion, 
and its extent on land and sea, compelled us, both on grounds 
of public law and on grounds of humanity, to extend to our for- 
midable antagonists some degree of the regulations known as 
"belligerent rights." But belligerents are presumed, in law at 
least, to be aliens to each other; not fellow-citizens. Hence 
great perplexity for the President. 

But the situation now affected other nations. Here opens a 
painful chapter of that sad experience. And I have to ask your 
attention for a moment to difficulties outside the domestic sphere, 
which from the very first to the very last, were among the most 
trying of the President's experiences. He was confronted by an 
exterior circle of hostile intent and action in the strange unfriend- 
liness of nations — perhaps I should say governments of nations, — 
historically and racially nearest to us, and professing principles 
and sentiments deeply accordant with our own. 

The governments of England and France did not wait for a 
distinct good understanding upon international relations. They 
took the earliest possible occasion to declare their neutrality, 
and to put the insurgents on the full footing of lawful belligerents. 
They even denominated them as "States," thus ignoring their 
character as insurgents. This was the more trying because early 
in the discussion of the situation, our Government had distinctly 
declared to the British Government that "No proposition would 
be considered which did not regard this as a domestic insurrection, 
with which foreign nations had no concern." 
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This recognition by England and France, followed by other 
governments, gave the Confederate cruisers wide privileges on 
the "high seas" and in foreign porta, and a certain prestige to the 
Confederate claim before the world, 

Then came the severe trial for the President when Captain 
Wilkes of our navy took from an English steamer on the high 
seas Messieurs Mason and Slidell, — diplomatic agents of the Con- 
federacy for France and England, — and conveyed them to Boston 
in custody; our Secretary of the Navy officially congratulating 
Wilkes, and the House of Representatives voting him the thanks 
of Congress; the British Government in a rage; Lord Russell in 
imperious tones demanding an apology, the instant delivery of 
Mason and Slidell, and the dismissal of Wilkes from our service; 
forthwith embarking troops for Canada, and gathering vast mu- 
nitions of war; engaging the whole power of the Empire to enforce 
his demand if it was not instantly obeyed. The wisdom and moral 
strength with which the President met this most difficult situation, 
— yielding in a manner appeasing England and not humiliating to 
our country, — is of highest example. 

Then during all the years of the war, England permitted the 
building and equipping within her jurisdiction and territory 
of ships intended as Confederate cruisers, and for the known pur- 
pose of warring upon the commerce of the United States. This 
went on in disregard of every protest, until the end of the war, 
when we were in a position to ask England to consider the ques- 
tion of damages; and a Board of Arbitration awarded as a min- 
imum, fifteen millions of dollars. Had the decision been other- 
wise, and England sustained, we probably could have borne it. 
But England, in case of a rebellion in some of her dependencies, 
would have been astonished at the fleets of rebel cruisers investi- 
gating her commerce on all seas. 

At best France and England were reluctant and perfunctory 
observers of neutrality, and anything but cordial well-wishers. 
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. ,. . i.-i- th*v were eager for a pretence of reason to recognize 
Z t°£%£Z°< *. Confederate States. 

It was believed by us all in the array marching to the unknown 
field predestined to be immortal Gettysburg, that upon the issue 
of this battle hung the fate of the nation; that should Lee's army 
gain a decided advantage here, these two governments would 
seize the moment to declare the independent sovereignty of the 
Confederate States, and accord such recognition and support as 
would bring the end of our great endeavor. You may well be- 
lieve that this conviction had part in the superhuman march- 
ing and fighting which made that a field of deathless glory. It 
gave us new devotion. It seemed to lift the whole scene and 
scale of the contention to a higher plane. We were fighting 
not only forces in the field, but with spiritual foes in high places, 
with "the princes of the powers of the air." 

A serious flank-movement, which gave the President much 
anxiety, was the occupation of Mexico by the French Emperor. 
After various vexing schemes, he chose the darkest hour for that 
Republic and ours, to send a French army to force a monarchy, 
with an Austrian arch-duke as Emperor, on the people of Mexico. 
Besides the direct effect on us, this scheme of planting a hostile 
monarchial power on our southern border had an ulterior motive, 
— to gain a vantage ground from which, by some turn of tangled 
affairs, to recover a hold on the old Louisiana tract, and the control 
of the lower Mississippi. In his eagerness Louis Napoleon over- 
reached himself. His formal proposal to the Confederates to cede 
to him, in the name of France, the great State of Texas, angered 
them and lost him the game. But he kept his army in Mexico, 
fighting its people, with Maximilian as nominal head, or catapult, 
and under the increasing remonstrance of our far-sighted President. 

Some of us remember, at the disbandment of the Army of 
the Potomac, being retained in the service and assigned to a mys- 

320 
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terious Provisional Corps of veterans; the intent and mission of 
which, we were confidentially informed, was to go down with 
Sheridan to assist Louis Napoleon to get his French army out of 
Mexico. A personal reconnoissance of Sheridan in Mexico, and 
the virile diplomacy of Seward, deprived us of that outing. The 
French army with its monarchy vanished from the shores of 
Mexico, leaving a stain on the pride of France and a fearful fate 
for Maximilian and poor Carlotta. 

Contemplate for a moment, what would have been the situ- 
ation, if in any event Louis Napoleon had got his foothold in 
Louisiana under color of title; and what the task might have 
been for either the North or the South, or both together, to recover 
that holding and the control of the mighty Mississippi, sea-road 
for the commerce of half our Atlantic slope! 

Let us now take a closer view, and consider the great em- 
barrassments of the President in treating a domestic insurrec- 
tion under the laws of war; when compelled to use the military 
forces of the nation, not in aid of the civil authority, and under 
its regulation, as in common cases, but to replace and super- 
sede it. 

In spirit war and law are opposed: the end of one is the 
beginning of the other. Still, upon occasion, they are made re- 
ciprocally supporting. War is brought to support law, and law 
is applied to regulate war. An armed rebellion is war, and all its 
consequences are involved. We did not realize this at first. Mil- 
itary force in time of war stands on a very different basis from that 
when it is called to the aid of the civil authority. The strict lim- 
itations in the latter case are much relaxed; indeed quite re- 
placed. Military law regulates the conduct of armies, and is 
prescribed by the civil authority. Martial law is something 
beyond this; it is the arbitrary will of the commander, and oper- 
ates upon civilians and citizens. This justifies itself by "neces- 
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sity," which, it is said, "knows no law." So things have to be 
done which in time of peace are illegal; yet are justified by the in- 
herent law of sovereignty, — the law of life. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate all the consequences in- 
volved in the operation of belligerent rights. By the law of 
nations strictly speaking provinces or communities in revolt have 
no rights. Concessions to such are not made on their account, 
but from considerations of policy on the part of the dominant 
state, or of humanity. 

Some of the privileges granted to recognized belligerents 
are well known; such as flags and passages of truce for occasions 
of need or mercy; exchange of prisoners; immunity of hospitals 
and perhaps of homes. But on the other hand, and for the larger 
range, there are corresponding liabilities involved in these "rights," 
and of a most serious nature. They follow the right to capture* 
confiscate and destroy enemy's property; to arrest, capture and 
imprison persons of the enemy; to employ and emancipate slaves 
of the enemy; to suspend or reduce civil and political rights of a 
community brought under the jurisdiction of arms, leaving them 
only the rights of a conquered territory under the laws of war. 

This would seem to be enough to task the best ability and con- 
science in any case. But in a case of intensified and enlarged 
domestic insurrection, where the insurgents are claiming independ- 
ent sovereign capacity, denied and resisted by the parent people, 
which on the other hand regards them as rightly and in fact part 
of itself, — how to concede belligerent rights and yet avoid acknowl- 
edgment of the competency of the antagonist to be a party to the 
agreement, is a task for tact and wisdom of no common order. 
And the necessity of applying the laws of war to fellow citizens 
must bring grievous problems to the head and heart. 

Practical questions also were forced upon the President, be" 
yond the sphere of ordinary peace or war, for the determination o* 
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which there was no precedent, nor certain warrant. Questions 
of statesmanship, of political ethics, and constitutional inter- 
pretation, such as kept our Congress and Supreme Court busy 
for years afterwards, had to be acted on practically and promptly 
by him. 

He took to himself no credit for anything. After years of 
the struggle and many dark and discouraging aspects of the is- 
sue, just before the yet darker depths of the terrible campaign of 
*64, he writes this self -abasing sentence: "I claim not to have 
controlled events; but confess that events have controlled me." 
We can judge better about that, perhaps, than he could, envel- 
oped in the mesh of circumstance. We know how disturbed 
were the polarities of compelling forces, and how firm the guid- 
ance, how consummate the mastery. To our eyes he sat high 
above the tumult, watching events, meeting them, turning them 
to serve the great purpose. So far and so far only, did events 
control him. 

He felt himself upborne by the power of his obligation, as 
charged with a duty like that of the Roman consul: "to see to 
it that the Republic suffered no detriment." The rule of such 
emergency is that, — also Roman — which constitutions involve 
but do not enunciate, warrantable only in the last extremity: 
"Sa'us populi, suprema lex esto." The salvation of the people is 
supreme law. 

Take the instance of the Emancipation Proclamation. I 
remember well that many high officers of our army disapproved 
this in heart and mind, if they dared not in speech. They thought 
the President had no right to proclaim this intention nor power 
to carry it into effect. But they had not deeply enough studied 
the implications of the constitution of their country, or those of 
the laws of war. They had to take a post-graduate course in 
their own profession. Indeed, upon political matters the habitual 
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thought of us all was related to a condition of domestic peace, 
and did not contemplate war at the center of life. 

So our Congress, just before the breaking out of the rebellion, 
in the hope to avoid war and to save the Union, had unanimously 
passed a resolution that "neither the Federal government nor the 
free States had any right to legislate upon or interfere with slavery 
in any of the slave-holding States of the Union." This seems 
more like an utterance under duress, than a deliberate interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. They did not foresee the construction 
as well as the destruction involved in war. 

Even for the President there was a progressive revelation. 
At his inauguration he had publicly affirmed that he had no 
intention, directly or indirectly, of interfering with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it existed. "I believe I have not 
the right ,and I am sure I have not the desire," he adds. He was 
then viewing the matter under the precedents of peaceful times. 
The deep reach of his constitutional powers in time of supreme 
peril of the country had not been brought to light as it was under 
the tremendous tests of a vast and devastating war. It came to 
him but slowly. He seemed reluctant to avail himself of it. Later 
we find him saying in effect: "My purpose is to save this Union. 
I will save it without slavery, if I can; with slavery, if I must." 

When in the course of events the war-powers of the President 
emerged, they appeared with a content and extent not dreamed 
of before. He took them to a high tribunal. He almost made a 
covenant with God that if the terrible blow threatening the life 
of the country was broken at Antietam, he would emancipate the 
slaves in the territory of the rebellion. The thought was not new. 
The laws of war gave to commanders in the field the right to break 
down all the forces supporting the enemy; and two of his generals* 
had declared the freedom of the slaves within their military juris- 

'Fremont *nd Hunter. 
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diction. He promptly rebuked them and countermanded their 
proclamations. This was not work for a subordinate. So grave, 
so deep-reaching, so far-reaching, were its necessary effects, he re- 
served the prerogative for the chief commander and the last resort. 

This was not because of immaturity of purpose, nor fear to act; 
but because he chose to wait until the terrible sufferings and cost 
of war made this measure seem a mitigation, and the right and 
necessity of it so clear that the country and the world must ac- 
quiesce. He did this, not because slavery was the cause of the 
war, but because it was a muniment of war waged against the life 
of the people. He set the appointed time and conditions when, 
within the territory of the rebellion, the slaves should be freed. 
The time came, — and the proclamation, deep with thought as with 
consequence. This, the conclusion: 

"And upon this sot sincerely believed to be hi act of justice, warranted by the Consti- 
tution, upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
Rraeious favor of Almighty Cod!" 

Observe the grounds of this: Justice, the eternal law of right- 
eousness; political right, warrant of the constitution; military 
necessity, for the salvation of the people; the approving judg- 
ment of man; the confirmation of God. This justification of the 
act was the revelation of the man. Without precedent of auth- 
ority, or parallel in history, but as it were, "sub specie eterni" — 
in the aspect of the infinite, he spoke freedom to the slave! That 
voice was of the ever-coming "Word" that works God's will in His 
World! 

Lo! this the outcome of belligerent rights, and the wilful appeal 
to the arbitrament of arms! Astounding annunciation of the 
powers of the President for the people's defence; and the dis- 
covery that not only military law, but also the absolute authority 
and summary processes of martial law, are part of the Constitu- 
tion, part of the supreme law of the land. Had the leaders in the 
arrogant pretension of self-sufficiency and the frenzied rush to war 
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understood the reach of this, they would have hesitated to commit 
their cause to the wager of battle. And any future plotter against 
the nation's integrity and truth may well pause before waking that 
slumbering lion at the gates of her life! 

It was, indeed, a "domestic problem" which Lincoln had be- 
fore him, — a wide one, and a far one — to save his country. We 
think it was worth saving. The world thinks so, too. 

An outcome of Lincoln's heart and mind was the projection 
into military law of a deep and wide humanity. We well knew 
his sympathy and tenderness towards the young soldier and the 
all-surrendering mother. He often superseded the death sentence 
for sleeping on post, pronounced upon the new-coming youth un- 
seasoned by discipline and the habit of hardship. 

All the lessons drawn from that stern experience of his, are 
embodied in the famous General Order Number 100, published to 
the army in 1863. 

It was a reconstruction, a regeneration, of the rules of war. 
The necessity of stern justice and rigorous discipline recognized; 
but all tempered by great-hearted recognition of the manhood 
of man! The notable thing about this is, that it has been adopted, 
word for word, by nation after nation, and is to-day part of the 
international law of the civilized world. 

And the power of this nation's influence in the world to-day, 
— the reason why her intervention sets free an oppressed people, 
her word speaks peace to embattled nations and her wish pre- 
vents the dismemberment of empires, — is not so much in the 
might of her fleets and armies, splendid as these are, but because 
of her character, the confidence of the nations in her justice, and 
truth, and honor! Look at her! Her mission is peace and light 
and liberty! Her flag speaks hope to man! 

Who can tell what part in all this is Abraham Lincoln! 

326 
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I would speak now of him as he was seen and known more 
intimately by the army in the field. We had often opportunity 
to see him, — for some occasions, too often. Sometimes he came 
for conference with commanders amidst actual conditions, where 
he could see for himself, and not through casual or official reports. 
Sometimes, from conferences with Cabinet, or Congressmen, or 
ministers of other powers, holding suggestions of deep import. 

But always after a great battle, and especially disaster, we 
were sure to see him, slow-riding through camp, with outward 
or inward-searching eyes, — questioning and answering heart. 
His figure was striking; stature and bearing uncommon and 
commanding. The slight stoop of the shoulders, an attitude 
of habitual in-wrapped thought, not of weakness of any sort. 
His features, strong; if homely, then because standing for rugged 
truth. In his deep, over-shadowed eyes, a look as from the inner- 
most of things. Over all this would come at times a play, or 
pathos, of expression in which his deeper personality outshone. 
His voice was rich; its modulations musical; his words most fitting. 

I have scarcely seen picture or sculpture which does him 
justice. The swarm of caricaturists, with their various motives 
and instructions have given a very wrong impression of him — 
unfortunately too lasting. There was something of him — and 
the greatest and most characteristic — which refused to be imaged 
in earthly form. 

In his action there was a gravity and moderation which the 
trivial might misinterpret as awkwardness, but which came from 
the dignity of reserved power. Those who thought to smile when 
that figure, — mounting, with the tall hat, to near seven feet — 
was to be set on a spirited horse for a ceremonial excursion, were 
turned to admiration at the easy mastery he showed; and the young- 
staff game of testing civilians by touching up the horses to head- 
long speed returning over a course they had mischievously laid, 
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with sudden crossings of old rifle-pit and ditch, proved a boomerang 
for them, when he would come out the only rider square in his 
saddle, with head level and rightly crowned. 

In familiar intercourse he was courteous and kindly. He 
seemed to find rest in giving way to a strain of humor that was 
in him. On a moot question, his good story, sharp with apt 
analogy, was likely to close the discussion, — sometimes at the 
expense of a venturesome proposer. There was a roll of mischief 
in his eye, which eased the situation. 

We were glad to see that facility of counterpoise in him; 
for we knew too deeply well, the burden that was even then press- 
ing on his spirit, and our laughter was light and brief. 

But always he wished to see the army together. This had 
a being, a place, a power, beyond the aggregate of its individual 
units. A review was therefore held, in completeness and most 
careful order. Slowly he rode along front and rear of the opened 
ranks, that he might see all sides of things as they were. Every 
horse was scanned: that is one way to know the master. We 
could see the deep sadness in his face, and feel the burden on his 
heart, thinking of his great commission to save this people, and 
knowing that he could do this no otherwise than as he had been 
doing, — by and through the manliness of these men, — the valor, 
the steadfastness, the loyalty, the devotion, the sufferings and 
thousand deaths, of those into whose eyes his were looking. How 
he shrunk from the costly sacrifice we could see; and we took 
him into our hearts with answering sympathy, and gave him our 
pity in return. 

There came a day of offering, not of his appointing. His day 
came; and a shroud of darkness fell on us. The surrender was 
over; the all-commanding cause triumphant. Lee's army had 
ceased to be. That solid phalanx we had faced through years 
of mortal struggle, had vanished as into air. The arms that 
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had poured storms of death upon us had been laid at our feet. 
The flags that had marked the path of that manly valor which 
gave them a glory beyond their creed, had been furled forever. 
The men who in the inscrutable workings of the human will had 
struck against the flag that stood for their own best good, were 
returning to restore their homes and citizenship in a regenerated 
country. 

We were two days out from Appomattox, — a strange vacancy 
before our eyes; a silent joy in our hearts. Suddenly a foam- 
flecked, mud-splashed rider hands a telegram. No darkest hour 
of the dismal years ever brought such message. "The President 
assassinated! Deep plots at the Capital!" How dare to let the 
men know of this? Who could restrain the indignation, the 
agony, the frenzy of revenge? Whether they would turn to the 
destruction of every remnant and token of the rebellion around 
them, or rush to the rescue of Washington and vengeance upon 
the whole brood of assassins, was the alternative question. We 
marched and bivouacked with a double guard on our troops, and 
with guarded words. 

Two days after came from the War Department the order 
to halt the march and hold all still, while the funeral farewell 
was passing at the Capital. Then why not for us a funeral? 
For the shadow of him was to pass before us that day, and we 
would review him! 

The veterans of terrible campaigns, the flushed faces from 
Appomattox, the burning hearts turned homewards, mighty 
memories and quenchless love held innermost; — these were gath- 
ered and formed in great open square, — the battered flags brought 
to the front of each regiment; the bright arms stacked in line 
behind them; sword-hilts wreathed in crape; chief officers of the 
Corps on a platform of army-chests at the open face of the square, 
— their storied flags draped and clustered in significant escutcheon. 
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The commander of the Division presiding, — the senior chaplain 
called beside him. The boom of the great minute-guns beats 
against our hearts; the deep tones echoing their story of the years. 
Catching the last note of the cannon-boom, strikes in the soulful 
German band, with that wondrous "Russian Hymn" whose music 
we knew so well: 

"God the All-terrible; Thou who ordainest 
Thunder Thy clarion, and lightning Thy sword!" 

that overmastering flood of whelming chords, with the breath- 
stilling chromatic cadences, as if to prepare us for whatever life 
or death could bring. 

A few words from the commander, and the warm Irish heart 
of the chaplain wings its eloquence through the hearts of that 
deep-experienced, stern, loving, remembering, impressionable 
assembly. Well that the commander was there, to check the 
flaming orator! Men could not bear it. You could not, were 
I able to repeat it here. His text was thrilling: * And she, being 
instructed of her mother, said: 'Give me here the head of John 
the Baptist in a charger'!" Then the application. Lincoln 
struck down because so high in innocence, in integrity, in truth, 
in loyalty, in fidelity to the people. Then the love he bore to 
them and they to him; that communion of sorrows, that brother- 
hood of suffering, that made them one with him in soul. Then 
the dastard hand that had struck him down in the midst of acts 
of mercy, and words of great-hearted charity and good will. The 
spirit of hate that struck at his life, was the spirit that struck at 
the life of the people. 

' And will you endure this sacrilege," he cried. "Will you not 
rather sweep such a spirit out of the land forever, and cast it, root 
and branch, into everlasting burning?" Men's faces flushed and 
paled. Their muscles trembled. I saw them grasp as for their 
stacked muskets, — instinctively, from habit, not knowing what 
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else, or what, to do. The speaker stopped. He stood trans- 
fixed. I seized his arm. "Father Egan, you must not stop. 
Turn this excitement to some good!" "I will," he whispers! 
Then lifting, his arm full height, he brought it down with a tre- 
mendous sweep, as if to gather in the whole quivering circle be- 
fore him, and went on. "But better so! Better to die glorious, 
than to live infamous! Better to be buried beneath a nation's 
tears, than to walk the earth guilty of a nation's blood! Better, — 
thousand-fold, forever better, Lincoln dead, than Davis living!" 

Then admonished of the passion he was again arousing, he 
passed to an exhortation that rose into a prayer; then to a paean 
of victory; and with an oath of new consecration to the undying 
cause of freedom and right, he gave us back to ourselves, better 
soldiers, and better men. 

That was our apotheosis of Lincoln. He passed up through 
the dark gate we knew so well. And now when the eyes that 
were wont to see him in earthly limitations, behold him high 
amidst the deathless ranks marshalled on the other shore, he 
stands in unfolded grandeur. Solitary on earth; mightily com- 
panioned, there! 

He stands, too, upon the earth: 

"As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head!" 
His magnanimity has touched the answering heart of the 
chivalrous South. To day, all do him reverence. 

There he stands, — like the Christ of the Andes — reconciler 
of the divided! 

And more than this. A true fame grows. Contemporary 
antagonisms fall away. Prejudice and misconception are effaced 
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by better knowledge. The pure purpose is revealed under broader 
lights. The unforeseen, far-reaching good effects are more and 
more acknowledged. The horizon widens; the image lifts. Land 
after land, year after year; nay, — century upon century, recognize 
the benefactor as they come to realize the benefaction. 

So, more and more for the country's well-being, will sound the 
symphony of that deep-themed second Inaugural, majestic as 
the second giving of the law; and that Gettysburg speech, from 
his open heart, glorious with devotion, sublime with prophecy. 
Beyond the facts which history can record, — the deliverance and 
vindication of a people in peril of its honor and its life, and the 
revelation of the stored-up powers vouchsafed to him who is 
charged with the salvation of his country, — there will be for this 
man an ever unfolding record. 

More and more the consecrating oath of that great purpose: 
"With malice towards none; with charity for all; following the 
right, as God gives us to see the right," will be the watch-word of the 
world. Coming time will carry forward this great example of 
the consecration of power, self-commanding, and so all-command- 
ing, for the well-being of the people, and the worth of man as 
man. This example, lifted up before the nations, support and 
signal of the immortal endeavor, — the human return to God! 

So we look forward, and not backward, for the place of Abra- 
ham Lincoln! 

Joshua L. Chamberlain. 
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LINCOLN 

Let silence sink upon the hills and vales! 

Over the towns where smoke and clangor tell 
Their glad and sorrowfully noble tales 

Of women bent with care, of men who labor well, 
Let silence sink and peace and rest from toil. 

Oh, vast machines, be still! Oh, hurrying men, 
Eddying like chaff upon the frothy moil 

Of seething waters, rest! In tower and den, 
High in the heavens, deep in the cavernous ground, 
There where men's hearts like pulsing engines bound 
Let silence lull with loving hands the sound. 

Silence — ah, through the silence, clear and strong, 
Surging like wind-driven breakers sweeps a song! 
Out of the North, loud from storm-beaten strings, 
Out of the East, with strife-bom ardor loud, 
Out of the West, youthful and glad and proud, 

The cry of honor, honor, honor, rings. 
And clear, with trembling mouth 
Sipping in dreams the bitter cup, the South 

Magnanimous unfeigned tribute brings. 

Oh, prosperous millions, hush your grateful cries! 

The sanctity of things not of this earth 
Broods on this place — 
Wide things and essences that have their birth 

In the unwalled, unmeasured homes of space; 

Spirits of men that went and left no trace — 

Only their labor to attest their worth 
In the world's tear-dim, unforgetting eyes : 
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Spirits of heroes! Hark! 
Through the shadow-mists, the dark. 
Hear the tramp, tramp, tramp, of marchers living, who were cold 
and stark! 
Hear the bugle, hear the fife! 
How they scorn the grave! 
Oh, on earth is love and life 

For the noble, for the brave. 
And it's tread, tread, tread! 
From the camp-fires of the dead, 
Oh. they're marching, they are marching with their Captain at 
their head! 
Greet them who have gone before! 
Spread with rose and bay the floor — 
They have come, oh, they have come, back once more! 
Give for the soldier the cheer, 
For the messmate the welcoming call 
But for him, the noblest of all, 
Silence and reverence here. 
Oh, patient eyes, oh, bleeding, mangled heart 
Oh, hero whose wide soul, defying chains, 
Swept at each army's head, 
Swept to the charge and bled, 
Gathering in one too sorrow-laden heart 
All woes, all pains: 

The anguish of the trusted hope that wanes, 

The soldier's wound, the lonely mourner's smart 

He knew, the noisy horror of the fight. 

From dawn to dusk and through the hideous night, 

He heard the hiss of bullets, the shrill scream 

Of the wide-arching shell, 
Scattering at Gettysburg or by Potomac's stream, 
Like summer showers, the pattering rain of death. 
With every breath, 
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He tasted battle and in every dream, 
Trailing like mists from gaping walls of hell. 
He heard the thud of heroes as they fell. 
Oh, man of many sorrows, 'twas your blood 

That flowed at Chickamauga, at Bull Run, 
Vicksburg, Antietam and the gory wood 
And Wilderness of ravenous Deaths that stood 
Round Richmond like a ghostly garrison: 
Your blood for those who won, 

For those who lost, your tears! 
For you the strife, the fears, 
For us, the sun! 
For you the lashing winds and the beating rain in your eyes 
For us the ascending stars and the wide, unbounded skies. 

Oh, man of storms! Patient and kingly soul! 

Oh, wise physician of a wasted land! 

A nation felt upon its heart your hand, 
And lo, your hand hath made the shattered, whole. 
With iron clasp your hand hath held the wheel 
Of the lurching ship, on tempest waves no keel 

Hath ever sailed. 

A grim smile held your lips while strong men quailed. 

You strove alone with chaos and prevailed; 
You felt the grinding shock and did not reel. 
And, ah, your hand that cut the battle's path 
Wide with the devastating plague of wrath, 

Your bleeding hand, gentle with pity yet, 

Did not forget 
To bless, to succor and to heal. 

Great brother to the lofty and the low, 

Our tears, our tears give tribute! A dark throng, 
With fetters of hereditary wrong 

Chained, serf-like, in the choking dust of woe, 
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Lifts up its arms to you, lifts up its cries! 
Oh, you, who knew all anguish, in whose eyes, 

Pity, with tear-stained face, 
Kept her long vigil o'er the severed lands 

For friend and foe, for race and race ; 
You, to whom all were brothers, by the strands 

Of spirit, of divinity, 

Bound not to color, church or sod, 
Only to man, only to God; 
You, to whom all beneath the sun 

Moved to one hope, one destiny — 

Lover of liberty, oh, make us free! 
Lover of union, Master, make us one! 

Master of men and of your own great heart, 

We stand to reverence, we cannot praise. 

About our upward-straining orbs, the haze 
Of earthly things, the strife, the mart, 

Rises and dims the far-flung gaze. 

We cannot praise! 
We are too much of earth, our teeming minds, 
Made master of the beaten seas and of the conquered winds, 

Master of mists and the subservient air, 
Too sure, too earthly wise, 
Have mocked the soul within that asks a nobler prize, 

And hushed her prayer. 
We know the earth, we know the starry skies, 
And many gods and strange philosophies; 

But you, because you opened like a gate 

Your soul to God, and knew not pride nor hate, 
Only the Voice of voices whispering low — 
You, oh my Master, you we cannot know. 
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Oh, splendid crystal, in whose depths the light 

Of God refracted healed the hearts of men, 
Teach us your power! 
For all your labor is a withered flower 

Thirsting for sunbeams in a murky den, 
Unless a voice shatters as once the night, 

Crying, Emancipation! yet again. 
For we are slaves to petty, temporal things, 

Whipped with the cords of prejudice, and bound 
Each to his race, his creeds, his kings, 

Each to his plot of sterile ground, 

His narrow-margined daily round. 
Man is at war with man and race with race. 
We gaze into the brother's face 

And never see the crouching, hungry pain. 

Only the clanking of the slavish chain 
We hear, that holds us to our place. 

Oh, to be free, oh, to be one! 
Shoulder to shoulder to strive and to dare! 
What matter the race if the labor be done, 
What matter the color if God be there? 
Forward, together, onward to the goal! 
Oh, mighty Chief, who in your own great soul, 
Hung with the fetters of a lowly birth, 
The kinship of the visionless, the obstinate touch of earth, 
Broke from the tethering slavery, and stood 
Unbound, translucent, glorious before God — 
Be with us, Master! These unseeing eyes 
Waken to light, our erring, groping hands 

Unfetter for a world's great needs! 
Till, like Creation's dawning, golden through the lands 
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Leaping, and up th' unlit, unconquered skies, 
Surging with myriad steeds, 

There shall arise 

Out of the maze of clashing destinies, 
Out of the servitude of race and blood, 
One flag, one law, one hope, one brotherhood. 
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SOME PHASES OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

WHEN one comes to consider the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln he feels like the traveler who sees a 
lofty mountain rising from the plain before him. Cliffs 
and promontories that nearby confuse the eye, bewilder the sense, 
and hide from view the awe-inspiring bulk beyond, farther off 
blend themselves with imposing outline, into one symmetrical 
form. Lost in admiration he beholds the massive shape slowly 
lifting itself upward from its base until the top in solitary grandeur 
cleaves the sky. Too great to climb to survey the vast expanse 
from its lonely summit, he must be content with prospects here and 
there that please, with views of dale and glen that excite the fancy,' 
of forests that frown in their impenetrable depths. 

In the lapse of nigh half a century since the ruthless hand of 
a cowardly assassin smote Abraham Lincoln in the place of power, 
the angry passions of men have become cool, the law has resumed 
its sway, order everywhere prevails, a broken country has been 
restored to former limits, upheavals like great tides that shook it 
from end to end have subsided into the tranquility of a summer 
lake. It is as if the Divine Voice had said to the turbulent ele- 
ments, as once it spoke to the troubled waters, "Peace, be still." 

Many books have been written of Lincoln, a library of itself, 
and this generation knows him better and holds him higher than 
the one that lived with him. But legend is already weaving a 
web of fable about him as it has woven about great men in all the 

—GEORGE RANDOLPH SNOWDEN 

First Sergeant Hid Pennsylvania Infantry August SO, 18S2; discharged for promotion 
September 1, 1882. 

First Lieutentant litd Pennsylvania Infantry September 1, 1864"; Captain November 
16, 1803; honorably discharged April 7, 1864. 
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ages. Nothing new may now be told of one who saw life in its 
most contrasted forms, from poverty and ignorance and obscurity 
to knowledge, fame and power, but in the time allotted a glance 
may be cast on some features that marked him a commanding 
figure in the history of the country; Familiar incidents of his life 
may be briefly recalled to illustrate remarkable traits in that ex- 
traordinary man. 

The stock from which Lincoln came, no doubt English in ori- 
gin, was nourished in the mountains of Berks. There Daniel 
Boone was born; from that section of the State emigrated many 
of the hardy pioneers who settled the Southwest and the West. 
Not far off Old Paxtang Church, above Harrisburg, was a hive 
from which swarmed bold men who, advancing through the Cum- 
berland up the Shenandoah Valley, explored forests, climbed 
mountains, fought and pushed back the red man, planted civiliza- 
tion in the wilderness, founded Commonwealths. In the grave- 
yard of that Church, of which Colonel John Elder, soldier, states- 
man, and divine, was pastor, lie buried more veterans of the Revo- 
lution, it is believed, than in any other spot in the whole country. 

Lincoln's ancestors were men of respectability and character, 
some of them bearing the same name now honored the world over, 
having attained prominence in the county. His grandfather 
was killed by the Indians. His father was shiftless and gifted with 
no more thrift than the proverbial rolling stone. They lived in a 
log cabin of a single room, without door or window, and not 
until the coming of the step-mother from Kentucky, was the floor 
other than the bare ground. She'was a remarkable woman, with 
energy and intelligence, and encouraged young Abraham in earnest 
efforts to educate himself. He was ever after grateful for her help 
and sympathy, and held her in tender recollection. They lived in the 
direst poverty; a little corn from the stumpy field, and the un- 
certain returns from rifle and trap, supplied their only food. Under 
age he was hired out by his father and earned by chopping wood 
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and other hard work six dollars a month. But he had the strength 
and skill to sink his axe deeper in the log than any man in the 
neighborhood could do. He was so poor that he contracted to 
"split four hundred rails for every yard of brown jean dyed with 
white walnut bark that would be necessary to make him a pair of 
trousers." 

But with all this grinding poverty there was an insatiable 
thirst to learn; the divine spark of genius must not perish for lack 
of nourishment. The aggregate of all his schooling, such as it 
was, did not amount to a single year. A school-master told him 
where he could buy or borrow "Kirkham's Grammar," that some 
here will recall, and the future writer of the purest and clearest 
English walked six miles there and back to obtain it. 

His reading was scant, for books were few and precious on that 
Western frontier. How small the list! The Bible, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, ^Esop's Fables, Weems' Washington, 
probably but not certainly, Shakespeare and Bums. But he 
read them again and again until the very words and ideas became 
part of his being, ready for use at every call, especially the Bible. 

With the help of his good friend the teacher, he studied the 
art of surveying, and like Washington, was for a while a land sur- 
veyor, like Grant he kept a country store, and met with no bet- 
ter fortune. The qualities needful to keep a country store must 
not be underrated; two men, afterwards President, tried it and 
failed. The sum of debts he contracted, a few hundred dollars, 
was so large in his estimation that he humorously called it "the 
national debt." His surveying instruments were sold at official 
sale, but saved to him by the help of generous friends. It was 
years before he became free of debt, and he applied part of his 
salary as member of Congress to pay off the last dollar. The 
Black Hawk War broke out; he enlisted in a company of volun- 
teers and, now become of some standing with bis neighbors, was 
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elected captain. Their time expired, he entered as private a troop 
of mounted scouts; his horse was stolen, he was never fortunate 
in gathering worldly chattels, and in good humor he trudged his 
way home afoot. Long after, in a sketch of his life prepared by 
himself in 1859 for the coming campaign for nomination as Presi- 
dent, he refers to this incident in terms that must touch a chord of 
sympathy in many a breast here tonight: "Then came the Black 
Hawk War and I was elected a captain of volunteers, which gave 
me more pleasure than any I have had since" — more pleasure than 
from his seat in Congress, his triumphs on "the stump" or at the 
bar. 

Was this short turn of military duty to prove of value thirty 
years after? A wise man tells us there is no experience that will 
not later prove to be of advantage. Gibbon found his service 
with the militia and his study of military affairs of great use in his 
"Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," in comprehending cam- 
paigns and describing the movements of armies. Many officers 
who later rose to distinction took their first lessons with the Three 
Months' Men, and the Mexican War proved to be a splendid school 
for the highest on both sides in the Civil War. 

As was the custom in those early times Lincoln nominated 
himself a candidate for the Legislature and was defeated — the 
only time in his life by the people — but with a handsome vote, in 
which many Democrats joined, for although a Whig he admired 
the character of Andrew Jackson. His election the next year de- 
cided the question whether he should be a lawyer or a blacksmith. 
It was far from an unworthy doubt, for the blacksmith, especially 
in the country, has a manly, respectable trade. His deliberation 
shows belief in the dignity of labor, in the manliness of toil. Vul- 
can, Tubal Cain, all the workers in iron, have ever been held in 
high repute. Poets have sung, warriors extolled their strength 
and skill. The shield of Achilles, wrought by the grimy artisan 
of Olympus, will never rust. 
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The question is interesting whether had he decided for the 
anvil and the forge, instead of for the forum, he would ever have 
attained great distinction. It is altogether likely that he would 
have, for instances are frequent where men of occupation equally 
humble, with far less talent, have reached places of honor and 
power. Andrew Johnson rose to the Presidency from a tailor's 
bench, and Henry Wilson from the shoemaker's, to be senator and 
Vice-President. Genius and force of character spurred on by am- 
bition, are able to overcome great odds. 

Elected four times in succession to the legislature, he devoted 
much time and energy to a series of projects for state internal m- 
provements, a favorite doctrine of the Whig party; but they proved 
to be failures and afterwards he expressed regret for the part he 
had taken in them. There he seems to have made his first public 
at least official, attack on slavery. He had seen some of its evils 
on his voyage on a raft to New Orleans, from which he came back 
all the way on foot. If it be true, as claimed by some, but doubted 
by others it seems on better grounds, that he said "if he ever got a 
chance to strike that institution he would strike it hard," it is cer- 
tain that he never lost occasion to give it an effective blow. Against 
certain resolutions he signed with others, if he did not write, a pro- 
test which set forth "that the institution of slavery is founded on 
both injustice and bad policy, but that the promulgation of aboli- 
tion doctrines tends rather to increase than abate its evils." 

Elected to Congress in 1846 over Peter Cartwright, the noted 
evangelist, he took little active part in the proceedings, but when 
he spoke received marked attention. The late Chief Justice 
Thompson, then chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who sat 
next to Andrew Johnson, used to say that Lincoln wore a long linen 
duster, and when he addressed the House drew the members about 
him in crowds to hear his amusing stories abounding in wit and 
humor. Opposed to the Mexican War, founded as he believed, on 
injustice with covert desire to extend slave territory, but holding 
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that politics ought to stop at the frontier, he voted to supply all 
the men and means the Administration asked. Notwithstanding 
his gallant services in that war, Grant in his "Memoirs" expresses 
nearly the same views. The Whigs, generally, were opposed to 
the war, but they were shrewd politicians, and Lincoln himself 
a delegate to the Convention, chose as their candidate for President 
Zachary Taylor, the hero of Buena Vista, and elected him over 
Lewis Cass, who had served with credit in the late war with Great 
Britain. 

While in Congress he introduced a bill to prohibit the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia; the bringing of the slaves into 
the District except by government officials who were citizens of 
slave states; selling slaves to be taken away from the District; 
fugitive slaves to be returned to the owner; compensation to owners 
in case of loss, finally, the measure to be submitted to popular vote 
in the District. But, as was to be expected, the bill failed to be- 
come a law. This was some years before the Fugitive Slave Law 
was enacted, which dates from 1850. He said in 1858: "I do not 
now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the unconditional repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law," but declared that it ought to be freed "from 
some of the objections that appertain to it without lessening its 



From some understanding amongst rival candidates at the 
time of his nomination he did not seek re-election, but consented 
in case of difficulty in agreeing on a successor to stand for a second 
term. Another was chosen but beaten at the polls. Shortly after- 
ward there was a contest for the appointment of General Land 
Commissioner; Lincoln supported a friend for the place, but was 
unsuccessful in his efforts. He now became a candidate himself. 
It is common to regard this as a crisis in his career. Had he ob- 
tained the position, what would have been his future? We are 
told he might have become a mere bureau officer, absorbed in 
routine administrative duties, have neglected his profession, lost 
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if not his interest, his influence in politics. But Thomas A. Hend- 
ricks, after holding the place, was elected governor, senator and 
Vice-President, and it is more than probable that Lincoln also 
would have overcome its benumbing influence. Grant sought in 
vain an appointment on the staff. Had he secured it would he 
have been present at another's or his own Appomattox? But for 
his mother, Washington would have been a midshipman on a Brit- 
ish ship. Can we imagine him a British admiral in our Revolu- 
tion? Interesting as may be these speculations to amuse the 
fancy they are vain; for, as we believe with the poet: 

There'* ft divinity that ihapei our emit. 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Haxdrt V, II. 

Mr. Lincoln was now devoting himself more closely to the prac- 
tice of his profession. No time to become a profoundly learned 
lawyer, he grasped with broad comprehension the eternal princi- 
ples of right and justice. He was distinguished for the clearness 
with which he presented the facts of his cause, and the law bearing 
upon them, after which he had little to do but to impress them in a 
clear and convincing way upon the court and the jury. As a pub- 
lic speaker his fame was growing, and he was called to distant parts 
to address political assemblies. He was thus making friends, 
gaining popularity and convincing the people of his high character 
and great ability. A remarkable contest was coming on in which 
all these qualities would be put to the severest test. 

Stephen A. Douglas was a favorite leader of the Democratic 
party, an orator of distinguished force and eloquence. His term 
as senator was about to expire, and he was a candidate for re- 
election. A joint debate was arranged between him and Lincoln, 
the choice of the Republicans, which proved to be a battle of in- 
tellectual and forensic giants, and attracted the close attention of 
the entire country. Douglas' war cry was Popular Sovereignty, a 
term applied to the right of an incoming state to pass on the ques- 
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tion of slavery; the Missouri Compromise, largely owing to his 
exertions, having been repealed. It was a phrase apt to flatter 
the pride and patriotism of the people. Is not ours a popular 
government? Do not the people rule? Ought not the inhabitants 
of a territory to have the right to choose all their local institutions, 
including slavery? Douglas was a candidate for the Presidency 
and fearing to offend the South dared not, if he would, attack 
slavery; as he probably did not believe in the justice of it, he 
could defend it only as an institution of the states that chose to 
maintain it, and as recognized in the Constitution. In view of 
the natural antipathy of freemen to servitude Lincoln had a tacti- 
cal advantage, for he hated slavery and had no hesitation, lost no 
opportunity to express his mind. 

Hence, the morality of slavery, its right to exist at all, became 
the chief, the absorbing issue. As bis text Lincoln chose with 
sagacity the passage from the Scriptures: A house divided against 
itself can not stand. He spoke with clearness and force: "I be- 
lieve this government can not endure half slave and half free;" 
that the slavery question could "never be successfully comprom- 
ised." He believed the negro "entitled to all the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, as much entitled to these as 
the white man." But "I am not in favor of making voters or jurors 
of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to intermarry 
with white people." Afterwards he somewhat modified this op- 
inion: The privilege to vote might be wisely conferred upon "the 
very intelligent and especially upon those who have fought gallant- 
ly in our ranks " He regarded slavery as "a moral, a social, a 
political evil." But at Peoria with a profound sense of the diffi- 
culty of wisely dealing with it, and the awful consequences of mis- 
take he declared: "If all earthly power were given me, I should not 
know what to do with the existing institution." 
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Thus Douglas believed that slaves might be brought in and 
slavery adopted in a territory by the vote of the people of the ter- 
ritory, while Lincoln was opposed to its extension under any cir- 
cumstances, holding that Congress had the right and ought to pro- 
hibit the introduction of them. 

Momentous results depended on this historic contest, more 
famous now than any ever waged in the country's history; even 
the celebrated debate between Webster and Hayne fades by com- 
parison into obscurity. Douglas gained the seat in the Senate, 
but, probably, lost the Presidency; Lincoln lost the senatorship, 
but reached the Presidential chair. 

The tremendous impression Lincoln's speeches made upon his 
party and the country rendered probable if not certa'n his nom- 
ination for President. But it was not to be had without a struggle. 
Wise and shrewd politicians were against him; statesmen, like 
Seward, of high order and long experience, were formidable an- 
tagonists. But the discussion with Douglas had done its work. 
From the convention at Chicago in May of 1860 he came out, but 
after a fierce and bitter contest, the Republican candidate. The 
Democratic party was divided, chiefly over the slavery question, 
and after a campaign remarkable for earnestness and enthus- 
iasm, Lincoln was elected. "The Rail-splitter" won, where "the 
Path-finder" lost. 

When he was sworn into office Douglas stood at his side, in 
fact held his hat while he spoke, in hearty support then and later 
as long as life lasted. The antagonist of old but now the friend 
heard with sympathy and approval these touching and memorable 
words: "I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
S61 
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the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature." 

The South heard but heeded not. State after state had gone 
on seceding, as they claimed, from the Union; a Confederacy had 
been set up at Montgomery with Jefferson Davis as president, and 
armies created to achieve by force their independence. All appeals 
to reconsider their hasty acts fell upon unwilling ears. The North 
in general did not really believe they meant war, and it was not 
until they fired on Fort Sumter that the sleeping lion was roused. 
Then occurred an uprising of an indignant people that astonished 
the world. 

Mr. Lincoln chose for his Cabinet his chief opponents at 
Chicago: Seward, Chase, Cameron, and others. Some were well- 
known to the country, some had yet to make their mark. 

Many thought that Seward would prove the master mind to 
overshadow his fellows, perhaps the President himself. In a. 
speech on the admission of California he had said: "There is a 
higher law than the constitution," and at Rochester in 1858: "It 
is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces, 
and it means that the United States must and will, sooner or later, 
become either entirely a slave-holding nation, or entirely a free 
labor nation." These views, very advanced for the time, held by 
many to be very radical, appealed with force of conviction to a 
large part of his countrymen; in consequence he had a strong and 
influentia party at his back. He was a very able lawyer, had 
been governor of the state of New York, and long a leading senator. 
The force of Lincoln's character was soon made evident. He draft- 
ed himself the first circular to the foreign powers on the state of 
our affairs at home and abroad, a document of extraordinary merit, 
and directed his secretary of state to put it in the usual diplomatic 
form for transmissal to our ministers abroad. Seward presented 
a scheme to the cabinet whereby one member should be charged 
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with management and direction of all our affairs, "to devolve the 
energetic prosecution of the war on some member of the cabinet," 
in other words practically a dictatorship. "While he was not 
seeking it, he would not decline it." The President quietly in- 
timated they could get on well enough without a dictator, that he 
would save the need of one, and ignored the scheme. He retained 
the vast powers of the Presidency in his own hands, unquestioned 
to the end. For his great services to the country in our foreign 
affairs in a most difficult time Mr. Seward's memory is held in 
grateful recollection. 

Mr. Lincoln's chief object was to make the contest with the 
South a war for the Union only. In his inaugural he declared: 
"The Union is unbroken," that "no state, upon its mere motion, 
could lawfully get out of the Union; resolves and ordinances to 
that effect are legally void." To him the abolition of slavery was 
an incident, not the purpose held in view. Before inauguration 
he wrote to Seward, he did "not wish to meddle with slavery as it 
now existed." Had he entertained and made known such intention 
it is doubtful if so many who cheerfully rallied to restore the Union 
would have come to his support. He declared "the abolition of 
slavery was not worth 300,000 lives, but the preservation of the 
Union was." To Horace Greeley, 19th August, 1862, in answer 
to his self-inspired, self-constructed "Prayer of 20,000,000 of 
People" he wrote: "My paramount object is to save the Union 
and not to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it. And if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it. And if I could save it by 
freeing some, and leaving others alone, I would do that." Further: 
"My enemies pretend that I am now carrying on the war for the 
Bole purpose of abolition. So long as I am President, it shall be 
carried on for the sole purpose of restoring the Union." 

From the very first Greeley was constantly giving him trouble. 
In the editorial columns of the Tribune it was declared that "if the 
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Cotton States shall decide that they can do better out of the Union 
than in it, we insist on letting them go in peace;" and on the 23rd 
February, 1861, that "if the Cotton States choose to form an in- 
dependent nation, they have a clear moral right to do so." Glad- 
stone improved but little on these plain words when he said "Jeffer- 
son Davis has created a nation." Secession was in the air. Fer- 
nando Wood proposed that New York should become a free in- 
dependent city, and Daniel E. Sickles, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, threatened that the secession of the Southern States should 
be followed by that of New York City. 

Abolitionists other than Greeley treated Mr. Lincoln con- 
temptuously. Wendell Phillips asked: "Who is this truckster in 
politics? Who is this county court advocate?" He had the 
audacity to publish an article entitled "Abraham Lincoln, the Slave 
hound of Illinois." He regarded the Administration "as a civil 
and military failure." His re-election "I shall consider the end 
of the Union, and its reconstruction on terms worse than disun- 
ion." Fremont, too, who had been relieved as Hunter was, for 
freeing the slaves in his department on his own motion, had his 
fling: "The Administration is politically, militarily and financially 
a failure." 

The Democrats, in open opposition to his policy, objected to 
any other than voluntary emancipation by the people of the South 
themselves. Stanton broke out in opprobrious terms unfit to re- 
peat. The Abolitionists were furious that he did not at once free 
the negroes. Many leading Republicans, still within the limits of 
the party, denounced him, as we shall see further on, both officially 
and personally. But this extraordinary man, beset with the clamor 
of his enemies, pushed his way forward like a great ship in mid- 
ocean, regardless of storm and tempest, true to the masterful hand 
that holds the wheel. He had his own plan that he would unfold 
in due time. 
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He was preparing to free the slaves as commander-in-chief, as 
a war measure to bring victory to our armies in the field. To a 
delegation of clergymen from Chicago in September, 1862, he an- 
swered: "I view this matter (proclamation of emancipation) as a 
practical war measure, to be decided on according to the advant- 
ages or disadvantages it may offer to the suppression of the rebell- 
ion." He had no doubt of his right under the Constitution to issue 
it. In a letter to a mass meeting held at Springfield he wrote 26th 
August, 1863: "I think the Constitution invests its commander- 
in-chief with all the law of war. The most that can be said, if so 
much, is, that slaves are property. Is there, has there ever been, 
any question that by the law of war. property, both of enemies 
and friends, may be taken when needed?" 

At last on the 1st January, 1868, he issued the proclamation: 
'By virtue of his power as commander-in-chief in time of actual 
armed rebellion and as a fit and necessary war measure for sup- 
pressing the rebellion," the President ordered (note the military 
term) ordered that "all persons held as slaves in certain states and 
parts of states (designated) should be thence forward free.'' 

The proclamation freed the slaves within the limits held by 
the Union armies, but no farther. Those blacks were free, but 
slavery cou'd be restored by the states when they resumed their 
places in the Union. To abolish it for all time was now the para- 
mount purpose. In June, 1864, Mr. Lincoln said the abolition of 
slavery was "a fitting and necessary condition to the final success 
of the Union cause." But how should it be done? He himself as 
a civil measure had always favored emancipation with compensa- 
tion to owners, and colonization. Congress, in accord with the 
views set forth in his message of 16th March, 1862, passed a reso- 
lution that "the United States ought to co-operate with any state 
which might adopt a gradual emancipation of slavery," and placed 
at the disposal of the President $600,000 for an experiment in col- 
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onization. As late as February, 1865, he worked out a scheme 
whereby "Congress should empower him to distribute a sufficient 
sum of money between the slave states in due proportion to their 
respective slave populations (to be divided amongst the owners) 
on condition that all resistance to the national authority should 
be abandoned and cease on or before the first day of April next." 
On submitting it to his cabinet it was "unanimously disapproved." 
He doubted the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the re- 
constructed states. "I conceive that I may in an emergency do 
things on military grounds which cannot be done constitutionally 
by Congress." He favored an amendment to the Constitution 
which he did not live to see adopted. The Thirteenth Amendment 
was submitted to the states by resolution of Congress passed on the 
1st February, 1865, and proclaimed a part of the fundamental 
law on the 18th December following. It provides that: "Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction." Thus 
finally passed away the "peculiar institution," the subject of agi- 
tation for the previous fifty years, and the blot was forever wiped 
off the map. The "cornerstone" of the Confederacy, according to 
Alexander H. Stephens, that "slavery is the negro's natural and 
moral condition," crumbled to pieces. It may be left to moralists 
and economists to quarrel over the question, happily now merely 
academic, whether if left to itself it would have died of itself. 
Even in imperial Rome pagan lawyers declared slavery to be against 
natural light. 

Lincoln's nomination and election to a second term were not 
effected without much commotion in the political world. The 
Democratic convention at Chicago, under the lead of Vallandig- 
ham and other extremists, put a plank in the platform declaring 
that "after four years of failure to restore the Union by the ex- 
periment of war," a convention ought to be called of all the states 
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or other peaceable means taken to restore peace "on the basis of a 
federal union of the states," which General McClellan, their can- 
didate, repudiated. The radical Republicans nominated Fremont 
in May, but he withdrew in September. Chase, whom Lincoln 
had taken into his cabinet, and after his resignation appointed 
Chief Justice, hoped to be the nominee, but when the Ohio legis- 
lature declared for Lincoln, also withdrew. An effort to nominate 
Grant he brushed abruptly aside. 

The Democratic party took a more dignified stand than the 
so-called Reactionaries. They charged that the Constitution had 
been violated and many of them in so awful a contingency would 
have preferred a divided country with the Constitution intact to a 
united country with the Constitution prostrate. While the reac- 
tionaries seemed to be moved by personal spite, quarrels over pat- 
ronage, above all, by an intense desire to make the President ac- 
cept their views and move more rapidly than he was disposed. 
Enemies of Mr. Lincoln within his own party were constantly at- 
tacking him. Mr. Julian made a serious mistake in saying "that 
of the more earnest and thorough-going Republicans in both houses 
of Congress probably not one in ten favored the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln." Thaddeus Stevens declared in the House that Arnold, 
of Illinois, was the only member who was a political friend of the 
President, and "the story goes that Lincoln himself sadly admitted 
the truth of it." Pomeroy, of Kansas, proclaimed that his re- 
election was practically impossible. Winter Davis and B. F. Wade 
published an address in the N. Y. Tribune, "To the Supporters of 
the Government," in which they charged encroachment of the 
Executive on the authority of Congress, "even impugning the 
honesty of his purpose in words of direct personal insult." 

Meanwhile the war was going on successfully to its inevitable 
conclusion and all opposition was vain. The majority of the 
people thought with Lincoln, that it was no time to swap horses 
when crossing the stream. 
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On taking the oath a second time he spoke these words, which 
touch the heart because they came from his: "With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and orphans — to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations." 

Of the history of the war much might be, but little need here 
be said, for it is too familiar to the older, perhaps to the younger 
Companions, now to rehearse. As the last of the chief command- 
ers he selected Grant, who led the armies to final victory at Appo- 
mattox. When Grant took command he stipulated that he was 
to be absolutely free from all interference, especially on the part of 
Stanton. Lincoln was most generous in his confidence and in his 
support. He wrote; "The particulars of your plan I neither know 
nor seek to know." Grant replied in like spirit: "Should my suc- 
cess be less than I desire and expect, the least I can say, the fault 
is not with you." Lincoln lived to see the Union armies victor- 
ious at Appomattox, and Lee with the brave but exhausted Army 
of Northern Virginia give up the struggle. Then, the Union safe, 
the light went out; a great soul passed on to its Maker. 

Abraham Lincoln was a true product of our institutions. In 
no other country could his career have been possible; only a re- 
public based on a democracy could have produced him. He had 
ambition to rise, but it was not "vaulting," nor was it "that sin" 
whereby "fell the angels." In an address to the people in his first 
canvass for the legislature he described it: "Every man is said 
to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be true or not, I can 
say for one that I have no other so great as that of being truly es- 
teemed by my fellow-men, by rendering myself worthy of their 
esteem." Such principles were in accord with fair desire to reach 
place and power, where he could carry them into effect. He be- 
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lieved in the truths of the Declaration he so often proclaimed: All 
men are born free and equal. His character appealed to the sym- 
pathy and affections of the people. He was "Honest Abe," be- 
cause while in business, of his own notion he trudged miles to 
refund an accidental overcharge; because he took trouble to make 
up for a careless underweight; because he paid off his "national 
debt," with interest, every cent. He never cared for money or 
tried to accumulate it. To Chase, wishing to introduce a dele- 
gation of bankers who had come to Washington to discuss the 
financial situation, he exclaimed, "Money! I don't know any- 
thing about money! I never had enough of my own to fret me, 
and I have no opinion about it any way." 

In the usual sense he was not a politician. Without his ear 
to the ground no man ever knew better the heart of the plain peo- 
ple: he was one of them himself. He said, "God loves the plain 
people, he made so many of them." He had their virtues, honesty, 
truth, courage, none of their faults. A model of the domestic 
virtues, he had the family relations that make the bone and sinew 
of the land. No scandal, public or private, was ever fastened up- 
on him, none was even so much as hinted. Not strictly a religious 
man, he believed in the Christian's God whom he so often invoked, 
and lived in accord with the morals of Christian life. He had 
the confidence, affection, respect of every man that knew him, of 
every man that once had seen him. How it stirred the heart, 
roused the spirit of patriotism in the young soldier's breast, in the 
breasts of many of you, to behold that dignified figure in the dress 
they wore at home, a citizen in black as the head of the army on 
review, the country's institutions personified! Of undoubted per- 
sonal courage he stood under fire, perhaps without due heed, but 
eager to witness Early's repulse at Fort Stevens, our soldiers and 
theirs in actual battle. Like Aristotle's magnanimous man, vir- 
tuous, conversant with great and extraordinary honors, his gait 
was slow, his tone of voice grave, his pronunciation firm. (Ethics, 
lib. IV.) 
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As a statesman he holds place in the highest rank. It is amaz- 
ing to consider how one with no previous experience could conduct 
the government with success to the end of a war that convulsed a 
continent, that disturbed the whole world. Yet as he wrote in his 
message in December, 1864, the population had actually increased 
during the preceding four years, and material resources were more 
complete and abundant than ever. Peculiarly delicate and diffi- 
cult were our relations with foreign powers. There was impend- 
ing danger of intervention by Great Britain and France. The 
French were in Mexico with hopes to stay; the English, sending 
forth armed ships in the name of neutrality to destroy our com- 
merce; the Canadians, giving shelter to enemies and spies too mean 
to bear arms, a refuge to cany on their nefarious designs. Our 
only friend was Russia, to prove that friendship by sending a fleet 
at a critical time to ward off interference. It is said the English 
people were in sympathy with the Union cause; so they were in 
the same way in our Revolution. Their hostile temper was shown 
in swift anger at the taking of Mason and Slidell by Captain 
Wilkes off the Trent. Although the gallant officer received thanks 
of Congress and the applause of the country it was a mistake, and 
to avert war had to be undone. But there were plenty of pre- 
cedents in English history to justify it; some of them led to the 
War of 1812. As late as the Spanish War the British Ambassador 
guided other foreign ministers to the White House with intent to 
overawe and intimidate the President. Their actions and purposes 
in Mexico now are left to the future to unfold. 

It took a skilful pilot to steer through these difficult channels; 
the least swerve from the course was sure to bring collision with a 
sunken rock. Foreign affairs were ably handled by the secretary 
of state, but supreme direction was in the hands of the President. 
Vigorous and emphatic protests were made to the British that led, 
through our having the most formidable fleet afloat, to the Ala- 
bama Treaty; to the evacuation of Mexico when Sheridan with 
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50,000 veterans, some of you among them, moved to the frontier. 
Men have tried in vain to tell the debt of gratitude the country 
owes to the wisdom, firmness, foresight, patriotism of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It has been told of him that he stands apart in striking solitude. 
He had no confidants about him to warp and deceive his judg- 
ment, to boast afterward of their perfidy. His ear was ever open 
to advice of friends, even to hear the abuse of enemies, but he acted 
of his own will, unswerved by influence or threats, without fear 
but with due heed for results. He was chief magistrate. Im- 
perious Stanton more than once was reminded by him, gently but 
firmly, that one was Secretary, the other President. 

Lincoln was fond of company, even of the plainest; no old 
friend too humble to entertain, to talk with of the past, to recall 
events of their early life. As a young man he was subject to spells 
of depression, and perhaps never entirely recovered from the ef- 
fects of them. They showed, as many of you have seen, in his 
countenance when not lighted up by a kindly smile. Was his sad- 
ness due to an overwhelming sense of responsibility? for we know 
that responsibility sobers. The late Chief Justice Thompson, 
who knew him well, and had seen Alexander of Russia, the liberator 
of serfs, afterward also assassinated, used to say they had the sad- 
dest faces he ever saw on men. Were the shadows of impending 
doom upon them? Lincoln often spoke of doing his duty at the 
risk of his life. At the State House he closed his speech with this 
remarkable statement some of you may have heard: "But I have 
said nothing but what I am willing to live by, and, if it be the 
pleasure of Almighty God, to die by." At another time he felt 
that he had no moral right to shrink from his duty, nor even to 
count the chances of his own life in what might follow. He had 
rather die, as he said, than restore to slavery the blacks he had 
set free. 
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In his book, De Trobriand, of the regular army, relates that 
he could tell from the countenances of his men who were to fall in 
the coming battle. Was it that "far-away look" some physicians 
skilled to "minister to a mind diseased" have known and described? 
Was it with Lincoln, the impress of the conscious soul upon the 
body it was about to leave? 

A most genial, kindly man, he seldom said of another any- 
thing severe, but when pushed too far he knew how to strike 
back. He had "a giant's strength," but thought it "tyrannous 
to use it like a giant." One Forquer had been berating him as a 
young man who must be "taken down." Forquer had built for 
himself the finest house in Springfield, and put on it the first light- 
ning-rod ever seen in the neighborhood. Lincoln declared from 
"the stump:" "I would rather die now than, like the gentleman, 
live to see the day when I should have to erect a lightning-rod to 
protect a guilty conscience from an offended God!" 

His fund of anecdotes was inexhaustible, but many attributed 
to him are of doubtful source. He told them to relieve his feelings 
or as a happy, amusing illustration, even in the gravest affairs. 
In his biographical sketch alluded to he did not refrain from using 
the homeliest illustrations. "If any personal description is thought 
desirable, it may be said I am, in height, six feet four inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing on an average one hundred and 
eighty pounds; dark complexion, with coarse black hair, and gray 
eyes. No other marks and brands recollected." He was fond of 
metaphor drawn from life on the farm. When he allowed Greeley 
to go to Niagara Falls, on a vain errand as he knew, to confer with 
self-styled Confederate Commissioners, with mind probably on an 
unruly steer tied with a long halter, he gave him, as he declared, 
rope enough to hang him. When Hooker, after Chancellorsville, 
proposed to cross the Rappahannock and attack Lee's rear corps 
at Fredericksburg, he wrote him: "In one word, I would not take 
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any risk of being entangled upon the river like an ox jumped half 
over a fence and liable to be torn by dogs front and rear, without a 
fair chance to gore one way or kick the other." At the famous 
conference at Hampton Roads in January, 1865, he persisted that 
he could not enter into any agreement with "parties in arms against 
the government." Hunter, of Virginia, cited precedents "of this 
character between Charles I. of England and the people in arms 
against him." Lincoln replied; "I do not profess to be posted in 
history. On all such matters I will turn you over to Seward. All 
I distinctly recollect about the case of Charles I. is, that he lost 
his head!" 

The flight and pursuit of Jefferson Davis was an exciting epi- 
sode. Asked if he was willing to let him escape, Lincoln said it 
reminded him of a circuit rider who late at night, tired and wet, 
sought rest and refreshment for himself and horse at a settler's 
cabin. The fanner asked, "Parson, will you take a drink?" He 
replied, "Oh my no, I never drink." "Well then, will you have a 
lemonade?" "Yes," he would have that. "Shall I put a stick in 
it?" "Well now," hesitating, "if you can put it in sort of unbe- 
knownst like." If the late president of the confederacy could es- 
cape "unbeknownst like," so much the better for the country. 
The result, as usual, proved Lincoln's wisdom. For the capture 
greatly embarrassed the government and showed that a man can- 
not be convicted in the district where the treason was committed, 
if the whole community be involved, because, although Davis was 
indicted and arraigned, they dared not try him in the face of cer- 
tain acquittal, unless they packed the jury, a crime almost equal 
to treason itself. 

Lincoln's speeches on the rostrum and before the jury were 
full of anecdotes like these, to amuse the fancy or please the crowd. 
But his oratory and his writings have a far higher merit. They 
are in the choicest form of English composition. His letter to a 
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poor mother who he heard had lost five sons in the war, still hangs 
on the walls of Brasenose College, Oxford, as an example of pure 
and perfect English. Recently the Chancellor of Oxford, asked to 
say who was the greatest English orator, replied, Abraham Lincoln 
was the greatest in the English language. His speech at Gettys- 
burg as a model of funereal oratory took the place of Pericles' over 
the dead of Marathon, for two thousand years held up as the 
greatest of its kind. In a few moments he gained there more last- 
ing fame than Meade who fought the battle. Again in the contest 
for fame between letters and arms, carried on since Alexander at 
the tomb of Achilles longed for another Homer, letters won. How 
full of tender and noble thoughts must have been the soul that on 
the spur of the moment, as it were, could utter forth a master-piece 
to last as long as time! Well may they place that immortal speech 
on the stately monument that stands in honor of the soldiers of 
Pennsylvania on the field where it was spoken, but men will read 
it when the marks in bronze that set it forth are worn away from 
storm and rust. Glorious field! illustrious for heroic deeds of arms, 
for oratory's highest flight; greater than Marathon, for here men 
who met as foes now gather as friends, citizens of a common 
country. 

With all his extraordinary faculties he had none of the eccen- 
tricities of genius. His patience under most exasperating circum- 
stances was without limit; when tried almost beyond human 
endurance he replied without passion, without complaint, only to 
correct mistake. He was misunderstood by his enemies, not fully 
appreciated by his friends. But the harsh things said of him in 
his life-time, all too short, are now forgotten in universal reverence 
for his memory. Of a heart too tender willingly to sign a death 
warrant, he approved a bill, on conviction of its necessity, to au- 
thorize generals in the field to execute spies and deserters. The 
quality of his mercy was not strained; he was the very personifica- 
tion of that charity that suffereth long and is kind. But he was 
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always the man, primus inter pares, first amongst his peers. That 
one of his kindly nature should perish at the hands of an assassin 
passes all understanding. 

Abraham Lincoln in character, ability, and achievement ranks 
with the great men of his time, with the great men of all time. 
In contemplating him we believe with Cicero, in every great man 
is some whiff of the divine breath. 1 While men of genius have 
some qualities, opinions, and fortunes in common, in others they 
widely differ. 1 With Hamilton, Lincoln believed in a strong gov- 
ernment; with Jefferson, in the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. Athens, weary of Aristides "the Just,*' banished him; 
America honored "Honest Abe" living, reveres him dead. Cato, 
held for just and fearless, to save their keep sold his slaves in their 
old age; Lincoln, to hold fast the integrity of his country, made 
free men of a million slaves. 

From the story of this noble life we draw the lesson that duty 
must be done, "as God gives us to see" our duty, at all risks, and 
that as Providence raised up him to face disunion and a civil war, 
so will He raise up another, not a Lincoln perhaps, but one, like 
him, when the time shall come, with stout heart and bold front, 
with wisdom and virtue, with unbounded love for his country, to 
meet all dangers that may threaten the republic. 



1 Nemo vir magnui " ne aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit. 

8 Utenim in corporibua magiiae dissimilitudines sunt (alios ridemus velociute ad curtnm, 
alioa viribua ad luetandum valere, itemque in formis aliis dignitatem inease, ahis venuitatem), 
tic in animis exiitent majorei etinm varietatoa. Erat in L. Crasso, Ik. De Officiioe, 1, 80, 107. 
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